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- ■ " Mr. Tollemache's essays seem to us to possess literary merit of a 

rare and high order. 'He is not only pleasantly Anecdotic ; he is emi- 

* . nently sympathetic, ingenious, thoughtful, and appreciative, xmd many 
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of these qualities are also exhibited in his more speculative and less 
personal papers. His recollections of Grote, Charles Austin, and 
Pattison are full of interesting anecdote and suggestive comment, while 
those of Babbage, Sir Charles Wheatstone, Dean Stanley, and Canon 
Kingsley belong to the same order. We can best enforce our favour- 
able judgment of these remarkable volumes by quoting a passage from 
a letter received from Pattison, to whom he had sent the privately 
printed edition, which of course did not contain the paper on Pattison 
himself: — 'I should say that the papers on the whole show a union, 
which is very uncommon, of two opposite qualities — viz., a dominant 
interest in speculation of a wide and human character, with vast re- 
sources, in the memory, of single facts, incidents, or mois of famous 
men. How, with your eyesight, you ever compassed such a range of 
reading as is here brought to bear at all points of your argument must 
l>c a matter of wonder. It seems as if you could draw at pleasure upon 
all literature, from the classics down to Robert Montgomery and Swin- 
burne.* In this judgment we cordially concur. — It should be added 
that the larger volume, entitled 'Safe Studies,' contains a series of 
graceful poems by Mrs. ToUemache." — TIMES, 

** Altogether, we can give very hearty praise to the lxK>k, and that is 
something in the case of matter which has not the charm of novelty to 
the reviewer, and with a good deal of which he disagrees in opinion. 
Mr. Tollemache can tell an excellent story (such as that of the young 
lady who, having spoken enthusiastically alK)ut a clergyman, and l)eing 
asked if she referred to any sermon of his, said, * No ; oh ! no. But he 
hates mayonnaise y and so do I.'). He manages, though he himself is 
very frequently in presence, and the subject of discussion, never to be 
unpleasantly egotistic. His work has the literary flavour throughout, 
without being merely bookish, and he can argue a thesis like a crafts- 
man and a master of his qxtsXk^'—SATURDA V REVIEir. 

" Mr. Tollemache is one of a fortunate few with whom a certain 
kind of memor)' may l>e said, as Rossctti said of beauty, to be a genius 
itself. . . . Even the anecdotes, good as they are, have scarcely the 
same literary value as his rare ix)wer of making men and women live 
before us with all their human charm and weakness, the charm the 
more real for the supplementary weakness, and the weakness itself 
winning our attachment in the light of the charm. His truly marvellous 
memor)' for details of speech and character may yet keep for us many 
a little trait, or p)assing word, which will hereafter be precious." — 
SPEAKER. 

•'The 'Safe Studies* are those to which it is imjx)ssible for any 
human creature to raise the smallest objection on any ground whatever, 



and they are about four times as long as the * Stones of Stumbling.' 
These stumbling-blocks may possibly at some period or other have 
given scandal to a part of the population by no means likely to read 
them ; but in these days the public has swallowed so many camels, that 
we do not think Mr. Tollemache's gnats would even make any consider- 
able portion of them cough. . . . We propose to make some observations 
on the most important of these charming essays. They are all singu- 
larly well worth reading, and may be described as the works of a most 
ingenious, accomplished, and cultivated man of leisure, who writes 
in order to fix recollections and systematize speculations which interest 
him, and not for the purpose of advocating particular views in the spirit 
of a partisan or propagandist." — ST. JAMESES GAZETTE, 

** He [the author] possesses in a high degree the first requisite of a 
biographer, the admircUio Bosweiliattay and he combines with the exact 
memory of Mr. Hay ward some of the sympathetic appreciativeness of 
Lord Houghton. . . . This (Stones of Stumbling) includes the 'Recol- 
lections of [Mark] Pattison,' which attracted so much attention on their 
first appearance in \)\t Journal of Education. Together with the notice 
of Charles Austin (in Safe Studies)^ it must also possess a permanent 
value, as an unrivalled example of Boswellian portraiture — with the 
added interest that, in recording the traits of his friends, the author is 
half-unconsciously revealing some of his own." — ACADEMY, 

"Since the death of Hay ward, we know no English litterateur 
who has, in the same degree as Mr. Tollemache, the happy knack of 
recollecting or collecting the characteristic sayings and doings of a 
distinguished man, and piecing them together in a finished mosaic." 
—DAIL Y CHRONICLE, 

'* Mr. Tollemache has at last overcome his dislike to publicity, and 
has given the world at large a series of delightful studies which might 
otherwise have been well-nigh lost in the sombre and dissipated retire- 
ment of a bound periodical. ... An atmosphere of soft melancholy 
envelops his treatment ; and this melancholy is perhaps the cause of 
yet another charm. His studies are not only full of * unfamiliar quota- 
tions from familiar authors,' but alxDund in pleasant and witty digres- 
sions. ''—NA TIONA L OBSER VER, 

** Both these volumes have been previously printed for private circu- 
lation, and in this form have found their way to the British Museum and 
other great libraries. They have now been reprinted and published * at 
cost price,' and may almost be said to mark an epoch in the history of 
cheap books. ... In all these essays Mr. Tollemache shows himself to 
l)e a worthy follower of Boswell, and is content for the most part to 
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'' n est une region supcrieure des Smes clevdes dans laquelle se ren- 
coQtrent souvdnt sans a* en douter ceux qui s'anathematisont ; cit^ ideale 
que contempla le Voyant de T Apocalypse oh se prossait une foule que nal 
ne pouvait compter de toute tribu, de touto nation, de toute languo pro- 
clamant d'une seulo voix le 83rmbolo dans Icquel tous se r^unissent : 
' Saint, Saint, Saint est celui qui est, qui a etc, et qui sera.' " — Bbman. 
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'* Requiescunt a laborihua aula : opera enim illorum sequuiUur UIm.** 
— Apoc. xiv. 13. 

Ignosoas, si quis priscae pietatis amorem 

Spreverit, htfo, Genitor ter venerande, tuum. 

Qd8d paaperratis faeiit tua cura IcTandffi, 
Testantur nitidse lacta per arva casoB. 

Exemplam dominis dederas, et certa colonis 
Rnra tuU. Qois noo, te morieute, dolot ? 

L. A. T. 

See Virgil Eel. iv, 46-49. 

Since lusty youth led on to honoured ag^ 
So full of kindly deeds and thoaf]^htfal care, 
We say the Fates, s^ f'nng the Mantnan sage, 
Then wofc long happy days tbat might prepare 
For pastures new and wider labour-fields ; 
Thy country now to heaven thy spirit yields. 

B. L. T. 

BJuKtros 94 roi ahr^ 
a$\7ixiAs fi^a rtuos iKtiatrat, 5s k4 (TC m^i^yp 

6\fiioi Ktraoyrau 

Homer : Odyssey, xi., 134-137. 

" And thou shalt fall in a serene old age, 
Paioless and ripe, with nothing left to do, 
While a blest people at thy gates engage 
Thy [fostering] care." 

Worsley's Translation. 
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Tltpl wpnyfiftrofi^ iri{>^«i'.-'— Herodotus. 



During the last seven years, the propriety of puhlishing my 
two volumes has been urged upon me, both by writers in the 
press and by friends. Some of the reasons which, in 1883, 
induced me to print privately no longer exist ; and, though I 
still prefer cloves et grata sigilla pudico, I have decided to 
make arrangements by which the volumes may be obtained 
at cost price.* 

As the books have been stereotyped, and as my eyesight 
makes it hard for me to bring out new editions, I have left 
unaltered the few references which the volumes contain to 
their private circulation ; those references, therefore, must 
henceforward be regarded as Errata. 

I must beg the indulgence of ifty readers for coming, so to say, 
in formd invalidi into the open market. Not that I would ignore 
the responsibility attached to giving a privately printed book, 
and indeed to giving anything. The donor is all the more 
bound because the receiver is forbidden to look a gift horse in 
the mouth. Still, there are minute revisions which the author 
of a privately printed book would wish to make before exposing 
it to what Kenan calls ** les jugements rogues qui font partie du 
droit qu'on acquiert sur un livre en I'achetant." 

The last time that Mr. Matthew Arnold wrote to me was 
after his perusal of my Mr. Romaneses Catechism^ His letter 
contains these words : — ** I consider myself, to adopt your very 
good expression, a Liberal Anglican ; and I think the times are in 

* Safe Stt/tdie* (d«.) ; Stones of Stumbling, inclading Iteeollectiona of 
Pattison (2«. 6d.) ; and also Recollections of Pattison separate (1«.)* ^^^ 
pablishcd by Mr. William Rice, 86 Fleet Street, London, E.G. Separate 
copies of the Preface may be obtained on application to the Publiaher. 
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fayour of our being allowed so to call ourselves." On the other 
band, Mr. Hamerton, in bis IV^nch and English^ bas expressed 
some friendly surprise at my calling myself an Anglican of any 
sort. His surprise will doubtless be shared by many readers 
of Stones of Stumbling, Let me, therefore, explain that my 
Divine Economy of Truth was written before the reaction from 
an Evangelical education had subsided, and before the Anglican 
(iospcl had suddenly and, as it were, unwittingly changed from 
tidings of unspeakable sadness to tidings of unspeakable joy, 
inasmuch as that ghastly nightmare, the belief in unending 
torments, then weighed on the English Church, as it still weighs 
on the Eoman Church. The result is that this Essay contains 
several expressions which I should not use now, and is marked 
by a combativeness and even a bitterness which are, I hope, 
laid aside in my somewhat similar Essay written ten years 
later under the title of Neochristianity and Neocatholieism, It 
should, however, be noted that the main contention of those 
articles has now been practically admitted by Canon Cheyne in his 
Bampton Lectures, and by the Principal of Fusey House in Lux 
Mundi, To me certainly it seems that one who accepts and 
assimilates the results of criticism is more and more dis- 
posed to say, Hogate qua ad pacem sunt Jerusalem, et ahundxintia 
diligentihiM te (Psa. cxxii. 6). Before leaving this subject, I am 
tempted to quote a singular rebuke which was addressed to me 
many years ago by Lord Houghton, when, in a fit of youthful 
impetuosity, I hinted that the Liberals ought to disestablish the 
Church. ** Don't," said he, ** suggest anything so dreadful. 
The philosophers would never be able to do it ; it could only be 
done through an outburst of Protestant fanaticism, which would 
be a calamity indeed ! " 

A lady lamented before Charles Austin that the race of mart}TS 
is dying out. " The reason," he said, "is plain. The modem 
spirit affects everybody. The strongest believer nowadays 
cannot conceive the assurance with which the Martyrs expected, 
after a brief interval of suffering, to enter at once into the joy 
of their Lord." In general, his attitude towards religion was 
the result of his conviction that Christianity is nothing if not 
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ascetic, and that tlie teaching of Christ is hopelessly at variance 
with the modes of thought and action, with the ceaseless struggles 
for pre-eminence, which are sanctioned, if not required, in modem 
life: 

" The crown He wore was of the pointed thorn ; 
In purple He was cmcified, not bom : 
They who contend for place and high degree 
Are not His sons, bat those of Zebedee."* 

Did Austin, did the foremost thinkers of his time, rightly estimate 
either the importance of maintaining Ideals, or the capacity of 
the Christian Ideal to adapt itself to new social conditions ? 

I have been taken to task for saying that Professor Drummond 
has sought **to found on the wholesale immorality of natural 
forces analogies such as might more consistently be used to 
defend the religion of Juggernaut than the religion of Jesus, "f 
Professor Drummond's modes of thought closely resemble those 
of Butler and Mansell ; and I will here add little to what I have 
already said, when treating of those eminent divines. J Briefly, 
then, a Brahminical ManscU might state his case thus : ** Many 
innocent persons are accidentally crushed to death, and many 
more are drowned. Such crushing and drowning could not occur 
save by divine permission and ordinance. Is it, then, incredible 
that for some inscrutable reason the gods should command 
innocent persons to be drowned in the Ganges, or crushed under 
the sacred car?" Nor is this all. The higher religions more 
or less clearly adopt the rule, De Dits nil nisi bonum.^ This rule 
a heathen disowns. He has, therefore, a freer arm with which 
to hurl the deadly weapon drawn from the analogy of Nature 

• Dryden. f Stones, p. 187. 

X StoneSf pp. 77-81. This polemical passage should be supplemented 
bj the plea for Theism, pp. 193, 194. 

§ An eminent politician and orator said, in conversation : " I utterly 
refuse to believe in a Gk>d who is worse than I am " — worse, that is, 
according to the human standard of morality. An enlightened dignitary 
of the Church lately said to me: " Bradlaagh has been overruled for 
good ; for he has drawn attention to the defects of the popular theology. 
Atheism is less dangerous than Kakotheism." 
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XatUIT, ^\■nulll tnrli( ;ir t<t ]»ull tll<' lilltt I<'-- «] 
:i->-crtlIlL:' tllllt ('>ir/<ir , \f ilit-l\ jmum (jiilni s.ihl, 

the nurctjul. In short, the prodigious iim 
Christianity is in this respect a source of log^i 
the argument drawn from the analoj^ of Nat 
used in support of the lower forms of rel 
higher.* 

If I stopped here, I might perchance he tho 
Schopenhauer ; to whose pessimism, in fact, 1 
stronger aversion. My views on this matter 
tistically shown hy means of a literary cril 
conjecture. An eminent writer has lately 
Lucretius may have written the hy-no-means 
dium of his poem hefore he meditated his attac 
Pantheon. It may he so ; hut at any rate, ai 

* A ourioaa instance of the ar^^mcnt from analo) 
Horace (Carm. iii„ 2. 26-30 : " Votabo, qui Core 
Whether he is here speaking wholly in jest or hall 
clearly representing the modes of thought of his tim 
paraphrased and expanded, amounts to this : ** A goo 
are often inyolved in the same catastrophe, are wr 
hoat. It may be presumed that the gods ordain this 
presumed that the gods would seek to drown a bad n 
good man should beware of entering the same boat ^ 
he too will run a great risk of being drowned." It ii 
supernatural with the natural, the attempt to make 
of Nature, and to discover deliberate acts of Divine 
mysterious and, lot us hope, educative anomalies of 
this which makes tho passage under consideration 
modern, and (if tho expression may be allowed) so re 
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later opinions, he published that "seemingly devout Address to 
Venus, who is there represented as the source of all life, virtue, 
and happiness. Can some religious need in the poet, some 
craving for the ideal, have found satisfaction in those verses ? 
Can their publication have arisen from the undefined and unac- 
knowledged hope which lurks often in the minds even of the 
most sceptical, the hope that, though Nature is red in tooth and 
claw with ravin {tantd stat praedita culpa), yet Supreme Good- 
ness directs and sustains the Cosmos, and (in the language of 
theology) God is Lo^'e ? 

Hurrjring on from my views on speculative, to my views on 
practical matters, I will confess that my Essay on the Poet- 
Laureate's Social Philosophy now and then warms up into 
a democratic fervour, which fails to commend itself to my 
mature or decrepit understanding. I sometimes think that the 
enfeebling effect of advancing years, and haply the, not indeed 
demoralizing, but de-intellectualizing and de-idealizing effect of 
what may be called ex-Anglian life (the life of the English 
abroad) — these are invisible wires pulling one towards Conserva- 
tism ! Pattison once said that these Essays contain '' unfamiliar 
quotations from familiar authors." But on the present occasion 
I would fain apply to myself the hackneyed line : Lenit albescens 
animos capillus. 

Having now brought the theology and the politics of my 
volume up to date, I will add a few random explanations on 
points of detail. In ** Stones of Stumbling," p. 42, I quote 
an unexhilarating passage from a sermon attributed to Jeremy 
Taylor. The sermon is included in his works, but I am assured 
that it, or, at any rate, this part of it, is now discovered to have 
been written (seemingly in Portuguese) before his time. 

I am told that the expression, " He has not even a redeeming 
vice," was applied, not by Disraeli to his distinguished rival, 
but by Bethell to Page Wood. Mr. Bright was the orator whom 
Charles Austin quoted as having said that ** the House of Lords 
was not made for perpetuity." The bishop whom Pattison 
singled out for approval was the late Dr. Eraser, of Manchester.* 

• Stones, p. 188. 



A friendly critic in the Academy (January 10th, 1885), says, in 
regard to The Cure for Ineurdhles : ** Mr. Tollemache fathers the 
doctrine of Euthanasia on More. Why does he not refer to Bacon ? 
In the Advancement of Learning^ ii., 10, 7, he will find a more 
convincing argument de euthanasia exteriore than any derived 
from the imaginary Utopia,*^ I was not ignorant of this fore- 
cast of euthanasia, but I then was, and still am, less clear as to 
the exact purport of Bacon's words than my critic seems to be. 
Still, the passage is worth quoting. It is as follows : — 

** Nay, farther, I esteem it the office of a phyBician not only to restore 
health, but to mitigate pain and dolors ; and not only when such miti- 
gation may conduce to recovery, but when it may serve to make a fair 
and easy passage. For it is no small felicity which Augustus Caesar 
was wont to wish to himself, that same Euthanasia, ... So it is written 
of Epicurus, that after his disease was judged desperate, he drowned 
his stomach and senses with a large draught and ingurgptation of wine. 
. . . But the physicians contrariwise do make a kind of scruple and 
religion to stay with the patient after the disease is deplored ; whereas, 
in my judgment, they ought both to inquire the skill and to give the 
attendances, for the facilitating and assuaging of the pains and agonies 
of death." 

In my Essay on Charles Austin I mention that he was much 

attracted by the wit of Lucian. Under his guidance, I became 

a student and an admirer of The Dialogws of the Dead. So 

much 80, indeed, that I once inquired of Mr. ^Matthew Arnold 

why he himself had not included the author of those Dialogues 

in his list of the foremost pro9e-writ<?rs of the world — had not 

classeil him with Plato, Cicero, Bacon, Pascal, Swift, and 

Voltaire. ** Do you not," I asked, ** rank Voltaire below 

Lucian '? " ** No," he replied in his meloilious voice ; ** Lucian 

is very charming, but Lucian is not Voltaire." He went on to 

observe that Lucian was under a disadvantage, inasmuch as the 

Attic Greek in which he wrote was not his native dialect, and as 

classical Attic had ceased to be a living dialect.* 

• In a lecture given at Oxford, the great critic exclaimed with 
resonant emphasis that the keynote of Buddhism was struck in th€^8e 
words : " Delivered deliver, consoled console." Professor Henry Smith, 
being somewhat deaf, or mischievous, or both, said to a friend after the 
lecture, that nothing had seemed to him more impressive than this 
utterance : '* Fri^m liver to livery from soui to *vul I " 
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At the risk of being thought desultory {vpoaOrfKaq yap Svj /jloi 
6 Xoyo9 i$ apxjfy: ihiCriTo*) I cannot resist quoting a compliment 
which Mr. iVmold generously paid to a rival poet. **I was 
glad," he wrote to me, ** to find you quoting Clough ; some very 
little thing more in him, and he would have had all the public 
quoting him." In the same letter he referred to my Neo- 
ChrUtianity and Neo- Catholicism, and used the characteristic 
phrase, **Mivart was stupendous." One could fancy him pro- 
nouncing such a verdict as this in the same tone and manner in 
which he is reported to have said : ** They call me an enemy of 
the Church ; but I am not. Bishops ask me to dinner, and the 
Archbishop of Canterbury shakes hands with »i^." When asked 
my opinion of this quaint man of genins, I have described him 
as a Hebrew prophet in white kid-gloves. Had he indeed no 
kinship with the prophets? Rather let us hope that, if we 
regard as "prophets" all who have more or less successfully 
adapted old creeds to new needs, he will one day by common 
consent be included in their number. At present he is, as it 
were, a probationer among the Immortals. 

" CandiduB insuetum miratar limen Olympi, 
Sub pedibusque videt nubes et sidera." 

The most philosophical of our Judges has done me the honour 
of requesting me to publish more facts about Charles Austin. 
Alas! I am tempted to echo the well-known exclamation of 
Napoleon when asked by Ney to send him more cavalry at 
Waterloo : IPou veut-t-il que je les prenne V veut-t-il que J* en fosse ? 
One incident, however, which Austin related, occurs to me. 
His brother, John, spoke to Victor Cousin in strong condemna- 
tion of the morality of Voltaire's La Pucelle, Ah ! mon cher, 
replied the Frenchman, c^est un chefd^osuvre. This may recall 
the judgment passed by Diderot to this effect : Better Eacino a 
bad son, husband and friend, who wrote five tragedies, than 
Racine a good son, husband and friend, who wrote nothing. 
The orthodox critic, Paul Bourget, after asserting that La 
Fontaine ** sacrificed to his art all duties, great and small," goes 

* Herodotus iv., 30 : " My book has from the first sought after 
digrcBsious." 
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on to ask : Ta-t-il un fanatique aasez barhare pour le regretter f 
Without inquiring whether there is a single Saint in the Calendar 
who would not have been " barbarous enough to regret it," I 
would remark that such broad propositions as that of M. Bourget 
Bound strange to an English car. They con£rm Mr. Hamerton's 
statement as to the diflerent standard which prevails among 
French and among English men of culture. The ideal of the 
former is artistic ; the ideal of the latter is moral. 

In my "Recollections of Pattison" I have mentioned that, 
according to his own statement, his intercourse with foolish 
people was habitually marked by a quality for which there is 
no English word, but which may be denoted in French by 
eamplaisaneej and in Latin more accurately by assentatto ;* and 
he has since been much blamed on that account. I have before 
remarked, tha^ much of what he said to his own discredit arose 
from a perverse love of jocular self -caricature. The world, 
Goethe tells us, is a masked ball, and no man ought to take off 
his mask. Kot only did Pattison take off his mask, but he 
showed his real features wantonly disfigured. Of all men, he, 
when misrepresenting himself, most needed the warning which 
was given by Lord Tennyson in a different relation: "Every 
fool will think he meant it." Let me add that, even if in the 
present instance he spoke seriously, his confession was less 
startling than confessions, similar in kind, which were made by 
two great moralists, Addison and Johnson. It is Johnson who 

tells the talef : — 

Johnson : " We hare been told, by Condamine, of a nation that 
oould oornit no more than foar. This should be told to Monboddo : 
it would help him. There is as much charity in helping a man down- 
hill as in helping him up-hill." 

BoBWELL : " I don't think there is as much charity." 
Johnson : " Yes, sir, if his tendency be downwards. Till he is at the 
bottom he flounders : get him once there and he is quiet. Swift tells 
that Stella had a trick, which she learned from Addison, of encouraging 
a man in absurdity, instead of endeayouring to extricate him." 

• Stones, pp. 138-140. 

t BoBwcll's Life of Johnson : Thursday, September 23, 1773. In the 
Life of Addisont Johnson again refers to this subject. 
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Joubert puts the case less paradoxically : '' Les esprits intrait- 
ables s'exposent & etre flatt6s. On cherche naturellement k 
desarmer ceux qu'on ne pent pas convaincre, et qu'on ne vent pas 
combattre." 

Charles Austin, who approved of Subscription to the Thirty- 
nine Articles by philosophers, and of other kinds of conformity, 
used to quote a couplet (slightly altered) from Hiidibras : 

'* He that imposes the oath breaks it. 
Not he that for convenience takes it." 

A more serious apology for " economy of truth" — ^for showing 
to the many the ** broken " (or, as it were, graduated) lights 
which may best suit their vision — has been suggested by 
Pascal : "II faut avoir une pens6e de derri^re et juger de 
tout par la, en parlant cependant comme le peuple." This 
aphorism is worth noting, because it would have furnished a 
suitable motto to Pattison, if he had written an answer to the 
charge which in one form or another was so often and so justly 
brought against him — the charge of being, in the phrase of 
Shelley's Orinno, 

" A priest who has forsworn the Qod be serves." 

Even more suitable mottoes would have been supplied by two of 
Bacon's Antitheta, which, however, originally had doubtless a 
wider sense. ** Ceremony is but a translation of virtue into the 
vulgar tongue." ** Virtue and wisdom without forms are like 
foreign tongues, which are not understanded of the people." The 
late Dean Church, to whose moral beauty both Pattison and 
Matthew Arnold paid well-merited homage, has quoted the follow- 
ing advice of Montaigne as indicating " the one point which, in 
discourse with common minds, educated people must never 
overlook": — "II faut se demettre au train de ceulx avecques 
qui vous etes, et parfois affecter Pignorance : mettez k part la 
force et la subtilite; c'cst assez d'y reserver Tordre." By 
approving of this passage, did not the Dean express his convic- 
tion that, in discussing speculative matters with unspeculative 
people, a little leaven of " economy of truth " is hardly to be 
avoided ? 

The following anecdote may illustrate my remarks on Puttison's 
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cynicism, or rathor on his ** Stoic-Epicurean acceptance "* of 
the world as it is, and his consequent incapacity for moral 
enthusiasm — an incapacity which is almost necessarily found in 
those who take a bird's-eye view of human life and character, 
and which Shakespeare may have partly had in his mind when 
he uttered his famous lament : — 

" My nature is subdued 
To what it works in, like the dyer's hand."t 
A friend, walking with the Kector, spoke of Johnson as a 
representative Englishman. '* Johnson " said Pattison, '* is the 
type of an Englishman with an Englishman's defects ; Sclden is 
the type of an Englishman without those defects." ** To me," 
objected the friend, ** Selden seems anything but a typical 
Englishman. His moral apathy jars all my nerves, like that 
cab rattUng over the stones." '* Look at the cabman's face," 
said Fattison. " "What jars you does not seem to jar him. One 
who has daily to drive over these stones should be as little 
sensitive as the cabman; and one who would study human 
nature without becoming either misanthropic or miserable, 
should be as little sensitive as Selden." Let me repeat that 
such views of life as the above belong rather to a sage than to a 
saint ; for they show a blunted sense of sin. They recall the 
witty saying attributed to Carlyle : " Socrates is terribly at ease 
in Zion."t 

• Clough. 

t Charles Austin used to say that two things especially struck him 
in regard to our greut dramatist : first, that ho thoroughly entered — 
as he was bound to enter — into the point of view of his own villains 
and buffoons ; and, secondly, that he wrote King John without referring 
to Magna Chart a. Could Milton have omitted such a reference ? 
or could ho have sympathised, even for a moment, with the character 
of Falstaff ? Sec some admirable remarks on Shakespeare's moral 
colourlessness (so to call it) in Buskin's Modem Painters (chapter, 
Mountain Olory). 

X I have lately come across a shrewd observation of Goeth**, which 
is obviously denigned to represent his own seeming insensibility as an 
antidote to hypersesthesia, and which will equally serve to explain that 
quality in Pattison : " (Jewiss, nur der am empfindlichsten gewesen ist, 
kanu der kaltestc und harteste werden ; denn er muss sich mit einem 
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It may be worth while, in conclusion, to point out a habit of 
mind of which few are distinctly conscious, but which gives a 
kind of invisible support to the ethical toleration of which I 
speak — the habit of subjecting Man to the Comparative Method 
which Sir John Lubbock applies to ants and bees, or rather of 
considering Man as related morally to the entire Animal Kingdom. 
A quotation from Moli^re will make my meaning clear. In Le 
MUanthrope^ the saintly or quixotic Alceste asks Philinte whether 
he can endure without indignation the spectacle of human 
wickedness. To which the man of the world replies : — 

" Oui, je Yois ces d^fauts, dont votre &me murmure, 
Comme vices unis h. rhuniEdne nature ; 
Et mon esprit enfin n'est pas plus o£fenB^ 
De voir an homme foorbe, injuste, int^ress^, 
Que de voir des yautoors afifam^s de carnage, 
Des singes malfaisants, et des loaps pleins de rage." 

Is not Moliere here enunciating his own philosophy of life ? 

Observe that he defends his Epicureanism by a sort of com- 
parison between men and the lower animals. George Eliot 
regarded human nature as falling under, and forming part of, 
Natural History. Students of human nature can hardly help 
so regarding it ; and, for that reason, they are all the more in 
danger of subsiding into drapafia, into an apathetic toleration. 
La Fontaine is an extreme instance of this. I have felt some of 
his fables to be morally a wet blanket ; for, while substituting 
the lower animals for men, he insensibly substitutes might for 
right ; by implication he tMturalizes among men the summary 
proceedings which are natural among the lower animals. To 
speak more generally : if we suffer our minds to dwell on the 
character and conduct of the lower animals, we are apt to look 
with philosophic complacency on the character and conduct even 
of ordinary human beings. Ordinary men and women appear 
little lower than the angels when it is seen how much higher 
they have risen than the brutes. The most shameless flirt would 

harten Panzer nmgeben, am sich vor den unsanften Beriihrangen za 
sichem ; and oft wird ihm selbst dieser Panzer zar Last." 
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seem bashful if compared to the large female spider which catches 
in her fatal grip her unpalatable (or too palatable) suitors.* 

Let us then admit that, by a strange irony, the Epicurean 
views here indicated are the best help towards putting in practice 
the aphorism which has found favour with such Stoical moralists 
as Jeremy Benthom and Mr. John Morley : "In order to love 
mankind, we must not expect too much from them" (which 
aphorism, however, needs a supplement to the effect that **He 
who would make men better should expect a good deal from 
them"). And let us add that those views, whatever may be 
their drawbacks, should teach a lesson of thankfulness and 
resignation : 

" Presnmptnous man ! the reason woald'st thou find, 
Why formed bo weak, so little, and bo blind ? 
First, if thou canst, the harder reason guess 
Why formed no weaker, blinder, and no less." 

I will take this opportunity of informing or reminding my 
readers that the poems by "B.L.T.," with their number more 
than doubled, are now published by Messrs. Pcrcival & Co., 
34 King- Street, Covent Garden, W.C, under the title of 
Engelbergy and Other Verses, 

My thanks are due to the editors and publishers by whose 
leave the seal of privacy is now removed flrom these volumes. 

LIONEL A. TOLLEMACHE. 

Athenaum Club, 

Pall Mall, S.W. 
1891. 

* Another aspect of this question is touched upon in Safe StudieSy 
pp. 231-233. I will here only glance at the extreme, though inevitable, 
contrast between the rights which we accord to the most brutal savage 
and the power of life and death which we freely exercise over the most 
intelligent chimpanzee or gorilla. The wish to find fossil remains of 
some species intermediate between man and monkey is natural and 
legitimate. But, if living representatives of one or more of such species 
had boon discovered, the moral complication resulting from the dis- 
covery would have been serious, if not calamitous. Could the non- 
descripts have been lawfully pent up in cages or shot and stuffed for 
scientific recreation ? Alas ! if rabbits have souls, will they not rise 
up in judgment against Pasteur ? 
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FoAa {ffiw hriruray kwL ov j8p<tffux.*-ST. Paul. 

Why are these Studies called Safe ? Because 
it is needful to distinguish them from certain 
other articles which appeared in the Fortnightly 
BevieWy and which some excellent persons thought 
dangerous. If any non innooda verba have found 
their way into this volume, they have been intro- 
duced either as expressing the opinions of distin- 
guished men, which are more or less before the 
world ; or, at any rate, as warning my readers of 
that resistless current of opinion which hurries 
us on nolentes volenteSf and which it is useless, if 
not perilous, to ignore. Let me add, that if a too 
fastidious critic labels any of my quotations or 

admonitions as Poison^ he will find a complete 
antidote in the poems with which the volume 
concludes. 

These poems of B. L. T. are in many cases 
-J'eprints. The verses called UaO^fxara MaOrifxara 
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were aflELxed to the fly-page of Blue Boses (by 
the author of Vera) ; and others were published 
in MacmillarC 8 Magazine^ the Spectator^ and that 
excellent repertory both of general and of technical 
knowledge, The Journal of Education. 

Most of my own articles were published in the 
Fortnightly Review. It has been thought con- 
venient to reprint them in the order of their 
publication. This is why Historical Prediction 
stands first — an article which (I forewarn my fair 
readers) is a stiff Study as well as a Safe one. 

The Notes which stand at the end of some 
of the articles are now printed for the first time. 
But these are not the only additions. All the 
articles have been more or less retouched ; and, in 
particular, much new matter has been engrafted 
on Literary Egotism and Charles Austin^ while the 
Upper Engadine is pruned of a long dissertation 
on the eflBcacy of iron waters. 

In conclusion, at the risk of being thought a 
Literary Egotist^ I feel bound to take this oppor- 
tunity of answering those kind friends who have 
aaked me why I have lately written so seldom. 
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I can assure them — in words slightly altered from 
Cicero — " valetndinem cansam, non ignaviam 
fuisse.'* Weak health — disabling both in itself, 
and also because it forces me to spend ten months 
out of the twelve abroad, with little intellectual 
society and few books of reference, — weak health 
and weaker eyesight have placed me hors de com- 
bat : and now, when I reprint these articles, I do 
so with the melancholy conviction that, so far at 
least as moral or philosophical discussion is con- 
cerned, ccBstus a/rtemque repono. 

L. A. T. 
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SAFE STUDIES. 



HISTORICAL PREDICTION, 



A GREAT and increasing interest has been 
awakened by writers who, protesting against the 
passion for mere novelty and sensation, have set 
themselves to the task of reviewing old books and 
re-enunciating old problems. One may be tempted 
to follow the example in respect of Sociology; 
and to endeavour not so much to answer as to 
state precisely, and, as far as may be, to clear of 
popular misapprehension, the great question to 
which sociologists address themselves. Do social 
phenomena admit of scientific treatment? Is 
historical prediction possible, or ever likely to 
become so ? * 

* We are following tHe common usage in treating these 
two questions as identical. " Savoir c'est prevoir," sajs 
M. Littr6, '* le orit6rium de toute veritable science est la pri6- 
vision." Such a statement^ however, must not be taken 
too literally. We cannot accurately predict the nature, and 
still less the thickness, of the strata that will next be formed 

B 
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Or, to turn from the merely negative side of 
the question, are there any disturbing causes 
actually at work which impede and obstruct this 
power of foresight ; such causes, for example, as 
great men and great battles ? In specifying these 
two agencies as possible obstructions, we are of 
course not treating them as wholly distinct from 
each other. The issue of great battles mostly 
depends on a certain class of great men ; but on 
great battles a special emphasis is laid, as in no 
other sphere is the action of an individual, an 
action often either preventing or falsifying all 
conjectures as to the future, so distinctly brought 
home to us. In no other case, not even in that 
of great statesmen or philosophers, is the effect 
80 immediate and palpable ; these may work with 
a stronger lever, but it is a hidden one, and, 
like most strong levers, it acts slowly. Further, 
discoveries in science and metaphysics, when the 
age is ripe for them, grow almost of themselves ; 
one philosopher repairs the shortcomings of his 

on the stirfaoe of our globe ; yet it would be rash to infer 
either that geology is not a science, or that no one knows 
anything concerning it. In strictness, therefore, the question 
at issue is, not whether history is a science, but whether it is 
an exact science; and, therefore, all those who answer the 
question in the negative, cannot on that account be justly 
charged with a *' metaphysical " or unscientific point of 
view. 
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predecessors, soon doing what they have left 
undone ; but the omissions of generals are more 
serious : a lost army, what future skill can restore ? 
These considerations may partly explain the 
opinion that is commonly held as to the grave 
issues that depend on battles. Nor is that opinion, 
if exaggerated, likely to be corrected by his- 
torians. In writing histoiy, one of the chief diffi- 
culties is occasioned by the necessity — ^in spite of 
the tedious lists of numbers and proper names, of 
the wearying references to the inevitable atlas, 
and often of repulsive details — that the narratives 
of wars and sieges should be made readable. And 
this difficulty, always felt, has of late been 
aggravated. For of late the respect that was once 
paid to generals and conquerors has been waning, 
unless perhaps in the eyes of the military student; 
and, even to the military student, many of the 
particulars respecting ancient and comparatively 
modem warfare have, owing to the improvements 
in artillery, become obsolete. In this state of 
indifEerence, the historian is reduced to a dilemma. 
He may, if he pleases, give his wars in outline 
and epitome; and he may even go the length 
of Mr. Buckle and omit them altogether. But, 
as histories of civiUsation cannot be the only 
histories, the exemption must not be extended to 
all historians ; what mapy men want, or are 
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expected, to have read, some one must write. 
And, if some method must be discovered for 
giving the reader a living interest in the battles, 
what readier means can be devised than by mark- 
ing the dependence of his fate on theirs ? More 
shortly, is it to be expected that the annalist of 
campaigns should either underrate or imderstate 
their effects ? 

If we merely desired to show how much weight 
eminent writers have attached to wars and treaties, 
we should naturally refer to Professor Creasy's 
" Fifteen Decisive Battles of the World"; just as, 
for the locus classicus on the side of the influence 
of great men, we should certainly select Carlyle's 
celebrated " Lectures on Heroes." But we think 
it bettor, on the ground of impartiality, to choose 
a few illustrations from historians of various 
subjects and shades of opinion, and not indeed 
from historians only.* At the head of these 
illustrations we will refer to a passage, which may 

♦ Still, we cannot resist giving a short quotation from the 
first page of Carlyle's " Lectures'* : — "As I take it, universal 
history, the history of what man has accomplished in this 
world, is at bottom the history of the great men who have 
worked here.** Now read Macaulay : — '* Society, indeed, has 
its great men and its little men, as the earth has its mountains 
and its valleys. But the inequalities of intellect, like the in- 
equalities of the surface of the globe, bear so small a proportion 
to the mass, that, in calculating its great revolutions, they may 
safely be neglected.*' (Posthnmoas Works, vol. i., p. 186.) 
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seem out of place, as it tends, not to enlarge, but 
to narrow, the bounds of wliat great men might 
accomplish ; but we call attention to it, both be- 
cause of the answers to which it has given rise, 
and, siill more, because it is in fact the parent 
of all similar speculations. We allude to the 
curiously modem digression in which Livy inquires 
whether Alexander the Great, had he turned his 
arms to the West, could have overcome the Romans, 
and in which he answers the question in the 
negative. As contrasted with this, and as show- 
ing how utter is the discrepancy between historians 
on matters of this kind, we may cite the words of 
Mr. Grote, who agrees "with Plutarch in con- 
sidering it as one of the boons of fortune to the 
Bomans that Alexander did not live long enough 
to attack them." Arnold had preceded Mr. Grote 
in this opinion, which he expressed at least as 
strongly. He, moreover, characterised the actual 
conquests of Macedon as destined "to exist 
actually for nearly 1,000 years, and'* (in allusion, 
as he explains in a note, to the field that they 
opened for the spread of Christianity) " in their 
effects to endure for ever." Before quitting 
Arnold, we feel bound not to omit his well-known 
speculation as to what might have followed had 
the Athenians taken Syracuse, — ^in other words, 
had Lamachus commanded against the city, had 
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Gylippus not commanded in the city, and probably 
even had the latter's arrival been delayed by a few 
hours. Had Nicias succeeded, " Greece, and not 
Borne, might have conquered Carthage ; Greek, 
instead of Latin, might have been at this day the 
principal element of the languages of Spain, 
of France, and of Italy ; and the laws of Athens 
rather than of Rome might be the foundation of 
the law of the civilised world." But we must 
come back to Bome. If from the Macedonians 
came her really greatest danger, from the Car- 
thaginians there came at any rate a far nearer one. 
It is indeed now generally admitted that Hannibal 
would have gained nothing, and might have lost 
much, by marching on the capital after Cannae ; 
but Mommsen seems to consider that, at the 
beginning of the first Punic war, the two republics 
were not unevenly matched. His recent exposition 
of the resources and of the social and political con- 
dition of Carthage has given rise to some curious 
speculations. Had she triumphed, might we not 
have had, for good or for evil, throughout Europe, 
commercial republics in the place of feudal 
monarchies, and negro slavery (with the attendant 
drawbacks of a piebald population and its mongrel 
progeny) in the place of mediaeval serfdom ? 

We now pass on to another Boman his- 
torian, though in relation to a history which 
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can only by courtesy be called Roman. Qibbon 
has fully appreciated the peril that Mahometan 
invaders cast on Christian Europe. In the same 
chapter in which he indicates the momentous results 
that followed the sudden and wholly accidental 
discovery of the Greek fire, he goes on to the 
battle of Tours, and delivers himself of one of his 
most famous sentences. Had Charles Martel 
(whom he calls "the Saviour of Christendom") 
been beaten, "perhaps the interpretation of the 
Koran would now be taught in the schools of 
Oxford, and her pulpits might demonstrate to a 
circumcised people the sanctity and truth of the 
revelation of Mahomet." We will next take a few 
illustrations from the writings of Mr. Mill, and we 
will do so somewhat more fully, not merely because 
of his great and well-merited eminence, but also 
because he cannot be suspected of any bias that 
may be incident to historians, and because he 
certainly has no bias against the philosophy of 
Comte. Speaking of the rotten condition of the 
Boman Empire towards its close, he adds : — 
** The fresh impulse given by Christianity came 
but just in time to save arts and letters from 
perishing, and the human race from sinking back 
into a perhaps endless night." It may, indeed, be 
objected to us that this quotation is irrelevant, as 
the " impulse " referred to was neither accidental 
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nor trivial ; but in fact we are merely desirous to 
point out that this impulse is represented by Mr. 
Mill, not as having grown out of the necessities of 
the falling empire, nor as having been one on 
which, or the like of which, a falling empire or 
falling world could again coimt for its restoration, 
but as having operated as one of those causes 
which ^whether regarded as fortuitous or provi- 
dential) no human eye could have foreseen. To 
pass from Christianity to its most enlightened 
form : he writes that, in Spain, Italy, Flanders, the 
Austrian Empire, Protestantism was rooted out, 
" and most hkely would have been so in England 
had Queen Mary lived or Queen Elizabeth died." 
A few pages farther on, three periods are specified 
" of a generally high scale of mental activity," an 
activity which would clearly manifest itself by 
giving birth to great individual thinkers, — the 
period of the Reformation, that of the French 
philosophy, and that of Goethe and Fichte in 
Germany. "The impulse given at these three 
periods has made Europe what it now is. Every 
single improvement which has taken place, either 
in the human mind or in institutions, may be 
traced distinctly to one or other of them." In 
another work, Mr. Mill has made mention of " the 
happy accidents which have so often decided, at a 
critical moment, whether some leading portion of 
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humanity should make a sudden start or sink back 
towards barbarism ; chances like the existence of 
Themistocles at the time of the Persian invasion, 
or of the first or third William of Orange." But, 
respecting the Persian invasion, two other of Mr* 
MiU's works contain passages which we could ill 
afford to omit. He says in his " Logic" : — " It is 
as certain as any contingent judgment respecting 
historical events can be, that, if there had been no 
Themistocles, there would have been no victory of 
Salamis ; and, if there had not, where would have 
been all our civilisation?" And even more 
strongly he writes in his " Essay on Early Greek 
History and Legend" : — " The battle of Marathon, 
even as an event in Enghsh history, is more 
important than the battle of Hastings. K the 
issue of that day had been different, the Britons 
and the Saxons might have been still wandering 
in the woods,"* Our next quotation shall be 
extracted from a history of a later epoch, and it 
shall be illustrative, not of the genius of a great 
man, but of the obstinate and capricious perverse- 

* It is but fair to add, that the philosopher who fonnded 
(or who at any rate named) the Bcience of Sociology, has 
expressed himself on this subject scarcely less strongly 
(" Philosophie Positive,'* vol. v., p. 251). On the other hand, 
it would appear that, with respect to the security of Rome 
against Macedon, the views announced in the same work 
(vol. v., p. 270) are almost identical with those of Livv. 
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ness of a great woman. Mr. Froude, in his last 
volume, has inquired what might have resulted, 
had Elizabeth at length agreed to marry Alen^on. 
In that case, *^ France and England, hnked 
together by a stronger bond than words, could 
have freed the Netherlands from Spain. The 
States of Germany could have been swept into 
the stream of the Keformation, and Europe might 
have escaped the Thirty Years* War and the 
Revolution of *89." ** Had Queen Elizabeth been 
a weak and timid woman," writes Sir H. Lytton 
Bulwer, " we might now be speaking Spanish, and 
have our fates dependent on the struggle between 
Prim and Narvaez." It is in respect of nearly 
the same time that Voltaire, only half in jest, has 
speculated on the way in which a slip of the foot 
of a friend of Ravaillac's ancestor might have 
changed the fate of Europe and Asia; indeed, with 
Voltaire there is said to have been almost a passion 
for tracing great effects to minute causes. Such 
a charge, however, can certainly not be brought 
against Macaulay. From the passage that has 
been quoted from him, it might rather be inferred 
that he valued accidents at zero. Yet (in relation 
evidently to the Hanoverian succession) he com- 
mends Shrewsbury's conduct " on a day big with 
the fate of his country." Also, concerning the 
Prussian appropriation of Silesia, he says : — " On 
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the head of Frederic is all the blood which was 
shed in a war which raged during many years and 
in every quarter of the globe, the blood of the 
column of Fontenoy, the blood of the mountaineers 
who were slaughtered at Culloden. The evils 
produced by his wickedness were felt in lands 
where the name of Prussia was unknown; and, in 
order that he might rob a neighbour whom he had 
promised to defend, black men fought on the coast 
of Coromandel, and red men scalped each other 
by the Great Lakes of North America." Our list 
would stiU be incomplete if we were to leave 
imnoticed the opinion of Victor Hugo concerning 
the great struggle of half a century ago. In order 
to place that opinion in reUef , we will once more 
have recourse to the expedient of a contrast ; and 
our contrast shall be derived from the works of 
another great writer of French fiction. We are^ 
we confess, startled at M. Alexandre Dumas speak- 
ing of the Hundred Days as " cette Evocation de 
I'empire, dont il fut bien facile de pr^voir la 
seconde chute." But Victor Hugo startles us much 
more : — " S'il n'avait pas plu dans la nuit du 17 au 
18 Juin, 1815, Tavenir de TBurope ^tait chang^."' 
" Un nuage traversant le ciel a contre-sens de la 
saison, a suffi pour T^croulement d'un monde."" 
" Waterloo n'est point une bataille ; c'est 1^ 
changement de front de Tunivers." 
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We have endeavoured to enumerate a series of 
disturbing causes, — of causes, tliat is, the existence 
and operation of which the acutest observer could 
never have anticipated, — ^which have nevertheless, 
in the opinion of eminent authorities, considerably 
affected the march of subsequent events ; and we 
have at present abstained, for the most part, from 
expressing an opinion as to whether the efficacy of 
those causes was overrated. We have, however, 
probably said enough to make it evident that the 
question is purely a historical one, and that it is, 
moreover, very innocent. But, unfortunately, it 
has often been transferred from the jurisdiction 
of history to that of metaphysics and ethics ; and 
its fate has been bound up with that of a very 
different question, which has before now been too 
often discussed, not without acrimony, — the 
question of Philosophical Necessity. As the con- 
fusion, if such it be, is a very serious one, and as 
many writers of eminence on both sides would 
seem to have given it their sanction, it can scarcely 
be irrelevant to inquire how far their opinion is 
well founded. The grounds of that opinion may 
be shortly stated as follows : — Mankind being an 
aggregate made up of individual men, no one 
could predict the future acts or condition of man- 
kind who could not predict the future acts and 
condition of all individual men; and out of the 
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principle tliat the future acts of all or any in- 
dividual men could ever be predicted, or rather 
inferred from the past,* one could unquestionably 
build a system of what is called " necessity " ; in- 
deed, Mr. Mansel would add that " no more than 
this is needed to construct a system of fatalism as 
rigid as any Asiatic can desire." To reasoning of 
this sort it would not be easy to give an answer, 
if we were sure that the word " prediction " was 
used in the same sense throughout. But we 
think that, in fact, it denotes two very different 
things. The prediction with which the sociologist 
is concerned is an approximate inference from a 
partial knowledge of the past and present, and 
such an inference he maintains to lie within reach 
of our faculties. The prediction, on the other 
hand, to which the necessarian alludes, extends to 
a minute inference from an exact and universal 
fcaowledge of the past and present, which must 
always lie utterly beyond us. That prediction, in 
the latter sense of the word, cannot be made to 

• We add, " inferred from the past," in order to obviate 
any objection that might be founded on Divine prediction. 
Those who would reconcile Divine prediction with the free- 
dom of the will, wonld probably maintain that sach prediction 
arose, not from inference or calculation, but from some in- 
tuition, of which man, having no experience, can form no con- 
ception; they might possibly connect their view with the fact 
or hypothesis that, to the Deity, time has no existence. 
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embrace the entire future of mankind, without 
indicating the exact future of each individual man, 
is, no doubt, clear. Yet, even in this sense, the 
difficulty of going on from predicting the future 
of the individual to predict that of the race must 
not be exaggerated. For an intelligence that 
should predict the future of an individual would 
have to know the antecedents, not merely of that 
individual, but of all the circumstances which, 
directly or indirectly, could possibly afifect him. 
And to proceed from such a prediction to the pre- 
diction of the future of society would involve, not 
more superlatively high faculties, nor even an 
exacter knowledge of all natural laws, but only a 
greater elaboration of details. It would not be a 
harder rule in the arithmetic, but merely a longer 
sum. Yet, even this increase of difficulty vanishes, 
when we pass on from this sort of foresight to the 
more practicable sort, with which the sociologist 
is content. To him, it is not a more complicated 
process to augur the probable conduct of the mass 
than of individuals : on the contrary, it is far 
simpler ; or, rather, the inference becomes trust- 
worthy in many cases in which, respecting in- 
dividuals, it might not be so. And it becomes so 
for two reasons. In the first place, a larger body 
of men cannot be, to at all the same extent to 
which one man may be, influenced by personal 
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peculiarities, — those peculiarities are lost in the 
mass : nor will it often be suddenly or materially 
changed in character by changes in outward cir- 
cumstances or physical conditions. But this 
difference between the individual and the multitude 
does not of itself account for the whole pheno- 
menon. A town will generally represent all or- 
dinary varieties of character as completely as an 
empire ; and a town, a large one at any rate, will 
be almost as little liable to be acted on by any 
single cause, so as to be speedily improved or 
deteriorated in morals. And yet there are many 
events, — such, for instance, as the annual number 
of suicides, — which admit of a far more accurate 
prevision in the case of an empire than in the case 
of any town or village : and this is so, obviously 
for the same reason as that which enables us to 
calculate, with far greater proportional exactness, 
the frequency with which a given number will be 
turned up in a hundred throws of the dice than in 
ten. It is then, as we think, for these two causes, 
— both in themselves perfectly familiar, but not, 
perhaps, always sufficiently kept apart, — that 
predictions are always safest when they have 
reference to large masses of men: for it is in 
masses, first, that personal peculiarities are most 
thoroughly eliminated; and, secondly, that the 
law of averages has most room to work. 
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Of the facilities for prevision that are furnished 
by a wide area of observation, we have akeady 
given one illustration in our passing comparison 
between towns and empires ; a second and a very 
simple one may be taken from the domain of 
physics. Suppose the contents of a cistern of 
known, dimensions to be drained off through a 
pipe of known diameter : we can calculate to a 
nicety what volume of the water will have issued 
in a given time, and with what velocity; but, 
owing to the variety of currents, we cannot form 
a conception as to which particles will remain in 
the cistern the longest. Here it is to be remarked 
that our knowledge, so far as it goes, is both cer- 
tain and precise ; but that it is limited as to its 
range. It holds for the mass, but does not hold 
for the atom. We will draw our last illustration 
from a subject of greater general interest. " Une 
grande revolution d^mocratique," in De Tocque- 
ville's sense of the term, has been described by 
him in a celebrated passage as " le fait le plus 
continu, le plus ancien, et plus permanent que 
I'on connaisse dans Thistoire." And yet periods 
of five or ten years could be named even in modem 
Europe (as, for example, at the beginning of this 
century) during which there have been no signs 
of such a progress. Nor is this merely because 
the change is imperceptible, but sometimes because 
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it is non-exiBtent : by some temporary or local 
cnrrent the tide may be not only retarded, but 
arrested, or even thrown back. But let us mul- 
tiply the length of the periods by ten, and look at 
the recent history of the most advanced nations, 
at intervals of fifty years, or a century ; and we 
distinctly become conscious of our approach to 
the shore, towards which we have been steadily 
drifting, and which, for better or for worse, we 
must one day reach. 

It may perhaps be objected that, if social pre- 
dictions must always be of this general character. 
Sociology does not merit the name of a science, 
but is at best a blind guide. This objection, how- 
ever, would, if valid, be fatal to other sciences and 
their corresponding arts. Meteorology is not self- 
condemned, though it does not profess to foretell 
accurately the direction and rapidity of the course 
of storms. Doctors are not useless, though they 
often fail to cure. So, again, we have no means 
of measuring exactly the resistance offered by the 
atmosphere to projectiles ; but, if we cannot with 
certainty throw a shell on a particular spot, it is 
something to be able to throw it into a particular 
fortress. In all cases, partial knowledge is a boon 
to us so long as we bear in mind that it is only 
partial. Twilight is better than darkness, if it is 
not mistaken for noon. 

c 
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Having now attempted to form an estimate of 
the sort of prediction to which alone Sociology 
aspires, we can better criticise the position of 
those who, reasoning against the principles of 
the science, argue that those principles lead to 
fatalism. In fact, this argument proves too much ; 
for it has special reference, not to the exceptional 
instances in which genius and accident, being dis- 
turbing causes, may preclude our foresight, but to 
the more normal instances in which the general 
laws operate in peace. It will be seen that the 
sociologist's reasoning has a weak side and a strong 
one, — a weak (or, at any rate, a less palpably 
strong) side where he reduces to a minimum the 
probable effects of great men and great actions, 
and a very strong side where he merely formulates 
the facts furnished by the statistician. It is on 
his strong side that the argument under con- 
sideration attacks him. If fatalism follows in any 
way from his principles, it must follow from the 
uniformities which statistics prove. A similar 
reply may be made to the objection that his views 
are subversive of moral responsibility. If moral 
responsibility is inconsistent with any of his doc- 
trines, it must be inconsistent with those which 
are merely statements of the uniformities per- 
vading moral and immoral actions, and which are 
founded on the approximate regularity with which. 
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in a large population, amid stationary social con- 
ditions, the annual average of thefts and murders 
will recur. But this regularity is a plain matter 
of fact, rendered indubitable by statistical re- 
searches ; and, in the face of those researches, to 
maintain the existence of any antagonism between 
Sociology and moral responsibility, would be to 
assert, not that this or that theory is against 
morality, but that morality is against arithmetic. 

Lastly, let us compare the necessarian and the 
sociologist in reference to those instances in which 
the general laws are more or less disturbed in 
their operation by genius or accident ; and, to put 
an extreme case, let us revert to the battle of 
Marathon, and to the view taken of its effects by 
Mr. Mill. To the most rigid necessarian such a 
view would present no sort of difficulty ; for fate 
may have decreed, and higher intelligences may 
have been able to prognosticate, how each of the 
Athenian generals would be disposed at the 
coimcil of war ; how effectively Miltiades would 
speak ; whether he would gain over the casting 
vote of Gallimachus; and, as a consequence, 
whether the Greeks or Persians would win, and 
whether we should or should not even now be able 

" migrare vetusto 
De nemore et proavis liabitatas linquere silvas.'* 

But, to the most sagacious of human observers, 

o2 
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even had he been armed with all sociological 
appliances now discovered or yet undiscovered, 
the thought of such reasoning would be simply 
chimerical ; nor could he (by the hypothesis) have 
possibly divined that we should not, at the present 
day, be roaming about, naked and tattooed, with 
no literature above the records of Druid mysteries, 
and with no sanctuary better than Stonehenge. 
Here, therefore, the necessarian and the sociologist 
stand on an entirely different footing ; the former 
may readily admit the case, but the latter must 
regard it as, at any rate, the rarest of the rare in- 
stances in which the whole future of civilisation 
can have hung from so very slender a thread. 

As it is necessary for the argument that our 
meaning should be perfectly clear, it may be well 
to express it in other terms. It is often asserted, 
that to aflirm the possibility of historical pre- 
diction, is to deny the freedom of the will, and 
vice versd. This opinion we regard as erroneous. 
In the first place, the question as to historical 
prediction is one of degree : there may be any 
shade of opinion concerning it. But, on the other 
hand, a man (not suspending his judgment) who 
does not assert the freedom of the will, must deny 
it : no one can be a necessarian by halves. In the 
second place (and this is the point on which we 
are now laying stress), we must admit that, if the 
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will is not free, it is, at any rate, as if it were free. 
A phenomenon, of which the necessary antecedents 
are nndiscoverable, is, for most purposes of 
observation, without them. Let us take a simple 
illustration from a case where there certainly are 
necessary antecedents. There is, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Flinlimmon, a stone, at which a 
narrow stream bifurcates into what become the 
Severn and the Dee. If a cork were thrown in 
the middle of the stream, at some distance above 
the stone, it is clear that perfect wisdom could at 
once calculate at which of two very distant places 
the cork would reach the sea, if it reached it at all. 
But it is no less clear that the highest human 
wisdom would be as much baffled by such a cal- 
culation as if the stream were a goddess, and 
could turn the cork to the right or left of 
the stone spontaneously and by caprice. Just so, 
in moral phenomena, the hiddenness of causes 
is almost equivalent to their non-existence. His- 
torical prediction is not more barred by the free- 
dom of the will than by the inscrutability of 
motives. 

K the general uniformity of moral phenomena, 
under given social conditions, is a matter beyond 
all dispute, whence arises the extreme repugnance 
which many excellent persons seem to entertain 
against the conclusions of the sociologist, and 
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even, thougli less avowedly, against the facts of 
the statistician ? May not that repugnance have 
been rightly attributed to an ill-defined impression 
that such conclusions would point to a sort of 
vicarious and supplemental relation between 
crimes,* — a relation by virtue of which, if a man 
resolved not to commit a murder, the law of aver- 
ages would require an extra murder elsewhere ; 
and by virtue of which, if we reform one set of 
criminals, we are, by some mysterious process, 
indirectly corrupting another set? This fallacy, 
like many others, seems, when stated definitely, 
too transparent to mislead any one ; and yet it 
bears a strong family likeness to the fallacy (which 
has so often been gravely propounded) that the 
part of a ship struck by a cannon-ball in an action 
is the part least likely to be again struck, or that, 
in tossing up, after heads have fallen several times, 

* If any such misty notion exists, it must be owned that 
some sociological or (to nse a word which, from a wish to 
narrow the question at issue, we have been careful to avoid) 
Positivist writers have done their very best to give it coherence 
and permanence. It is indirectly confirmed by such a paradox 
as that of Mr. Buckle, who writes : — " It is now known that 
marriages bear a fixed and definite relation to the price of com ; 
and that, instead of having any connexion with personal feel- 
ings, they are simply regulated by the average earnings of the 
great mass of the people." That their number is regulated by 
variations, not in the natural inclination for them, but in the 
price of com, would be a perfectly harmless proposition, and 
would likewise be all that the argument requires. 
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there is more than an even chance in favour of 
tails ; and also to that most dangerous fallacy — 
the exact converse of which is the moral of the 
story of Polycrates and the ring — which induces 
gamblers to hope, after a long " run of iU-luck," 
that fortune will square itself by changing sides. 
In each instance, the solution is a similar one : too 
precise an operation is ascribed to the law of 
averages. Thus, if the fall of heads and of tails 
had exactly to tally, an excess one way would have 
to be rectified by a subsequent excess the other 
way; but in fact, as Coleridge said concerning 
Political Economy, things do not right themselves, 
they only " are righting " themselves. And thus, 
too, if we were asked how the law of averages can 
hold respecting moral phenomena without a local 
preponderance of virtue involving elsewhere a 
local preponderance of vice, we should answer by 
repeating that it is only approximate uniformities 
that Sociology claims or statistics warrant. Be- 
sides, it must be borne in mind that the uniformi- 
ties are conditional on the state of society. No 
one doubts that in many societies the average of 
crime might be very much and very suddenly 
reduced by (for example) improvements in police. 
In such cases, however, the powerful individual or 
individuals who should make the improvement 
must be regarded as constituting one of those dis- 
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turbing causes which partly, at any rate, elude 
our calculations. 

Is there, then, no ground whatever for the preva- 
lent impression that the speculations of sociologists 
may, in some way, affect morality ? There probably 
is a very slight ground ; for, though the principles 
of Sociology can never be at variance with moral 
responsibility, the belief in those principles may, 
in certain rare instances, benumb moral action. It 
is mostly by the hope of achieving great results that 
great men are prompted to do great things ; while 
the individual, learning his insignificance, is nearly 
sure to lose whatever craving he may have felt to 
become a hero or martyr.* But, after all, such a 
craving is never a very common one ; and it must 
be remembered that what the individual loses, the 
masses may gain, for to the masses is taught 
how the most eminent man, socially or intellectu- 
ally, succeeds only by being their exponent, — ^how 
they mark the groove in which he must run. 
Although, therefore, the present reaction against 
hero-worship may be imfavourable to the very 
highest individiuU excellence, surely the evil is not 

• In Tonnj-son*8 Tir-' IV;V;*\ it is the sullen and depressing 
spirit that exclaims: — 

" \Vho*ll weop fc»r thv dct^o loner ? 
Or will one K"«m K» loss intense. 
When thv poiniliar difference 
U caucell'd in the world of sense r •* 
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an uDmixed one. Nowhere is there less scope for 
individual action than in an army, on common 
occasions at any rate, and throughout all ranks 
below the first, yet nowhere is the sense of honour 
more general ; what is the derivation of esprit de 
corps? 

The sociologist, however, has other diflB'culties, 
which may, in some degree, be of his own making. 
His name is somehow bound up with a com- 
parison, not exclusively or even originally his — 
the celebrated comparison between mankind and 
a colossal man. We confess that — with all sub- 
mission to the authority of Pascal, Lessing, 
Comte, and Dr. Temple — we have never thought 
the illustration a very happy one. What is the 
exact feature of resemblance ? If it is merely 
meant that various races have borne their share 
in the product which we call civilisation, the pro- 
position is one which is not very Ukely to be dis- 
puted. If, on the other hand, it is meant that all 
races, strong and weak, civilised and barbarous, 
must have the same interest — ^that, whenever one 
member suflFers, all the members suffer with it, — 
the proposition (not literally true even of the 
natural body) is one that might very well be dis- 
puted. But it is not chiefly on the score of 
ambiguity that we find fault with the comparison. 
The conservative and eminently dishearteniog 
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prejudice that all dvilisation tends to decay, is 
fostered by an attempt to force an analogy be- 
tween the individual that withers, and the world 
which is more and more. 

Another objection, not perhaps wholly un- 
founded, has been raised against Sociology, on the 
score of the associations to which its name may 
give rise ; why (it may be asked) was it not called 
Social Philosophy? Several answers may be 
given to this question ; but it is difficult to deny 
that the great man who gave the appellation may, 
to some extent, have been influenced by a desire 
to secure for his principles too absolute an immu- 
nity from external criticism. Yet, in fact. Socio- 
logy may be a science without claiming an im- 
munity which is scarcely accorded even to the most 
advanced sciences. Even in the case of the latter, 
one is occasionally startled to discover that the 
foundation, as well as the superstructure, is some- 
what rudely assailed. Such assaults, whether 
successful or not, are seldom without advantage. 
Mr. Bailey's strictures on Berkeley's Theory of 
Vision were serviceable, if only as occasioning 
Mr. Mill's rejoinder ; and not a few persons seem 
to have derived profit even from the strange dis- 
cussion which arose some years ago respecting 
the moon turning on its axis. Or, to put a caso 
of a different kind, so scemiugly certain and ele- 
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mentary a calculation as that respecting the sun's 
distance from the earth has lately been disputed, 
and apparently with reason. It must always be 
borne in mind that the geocentric theory was 
once as firmly and universally held as the helio- 
centric theory now is ; and, even on points like 
this, we should be careful not to represent our 
conclusions as for ever exempt from discussion. 
Such reserve is evidently far ihore incumbent upon 
us, when deahng with a nascent science, and with 
the extreme complexity of social phenomena. We 
may lay claim to conviction, not to infalli- 
biUty. 

Nowhere, indeed, is dogmatism more misplaced 
than in speculations as to what might have been. 
Even in the case of the Greeks — ^the instance 
probably, of all others, in which the tendencies at 
work are most easily distinguished — it is diflficult 
to pronounce on either side. A short analysis 
will make this clear. Had the Persians won any 
of the four great battles at the beginning of the 
fifth century B.C., it may be presumed that the 
Greeks, and especially the Athenians, would have 
been reduced to temporary subjection. Would 
the germs of Hellenic thought have been rooted 
up? It may, not unfairly, be answered that, 
under the Persian shadow. Philosophy flourished 
in Ionia. But the supposition may be carried 
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farther. There is every reason to believe that all 
the free population of Athens would have been at 
best removed to Persia. Is there any likelihood 
that the Athenians, like the Jews at Babylon, 
woidd have thriven in exile ? But the severity of 
the conquerors might not have stopped at this 
point. The Persians were not always remarkable 
for lenity ; and it is quite possible that they, being 
exasperated by resistance, might have dealt out to 
Athens the same hard measure that she, in the 
day of her power, dealt out to Skione and Melos. 
Had she perished utterly, would another Athens 
have sprung up elsewhere ? It may be said, on 
the one hand, that there could have been no 
greater amount of cerebral matter at Athens 
than among any equally large body of men of 
similar race and education ; and, on the other 
hand, that, actually, there was no second Athens. 
In her absence, then, is it likely that another set 
of great men would have arisen, whose growth 
her great men in fact stijfled?* How far can 
there be a " struggle for existence " among men 
of genius ? We own that we hesitate to give an 
answer to such a question. To justify our hesita- 
tion, we must distinguish the question from 

* Comte, at the end of his chapter on " Polytheism," 
broaches a similar speculation with regard to the Jewish 
theocracy. 
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another whicli we have abeady answered unhesi- 
tatingly. We have pointed out the absurdity of 
imagining that statistics, or the law of averages, 
could possibly require that an excess of virtuous 
or vicious acts in one place should occasion a 
deficit elsewhere. We must now distinguish this 
absurdity from a truth which may seem to give 
colour to it. One criminal furnishes no safeguard 
against other criminals ; but one philosopher or 
general does, to a certain extent, stand in the way 
of his rivals. The fact is, that in the former case 
the field of action is practically unlimited ; in the 
latter, it is confined to a more or less restricted 
number of competitors. Certain conditions of 
society are, no doubt, very prolific of great men ; 
yet, even at such times, each great man would 
probably have been greater if he could have stood 
alone. To this rule, men of science may seem to 
form an exception ; yet it is probable that a given 
state of knowledge will support only a limited 
number of great discoveries, and, therefore, also, 
of great discoverers. It is true that there have 
been several very notable examples of two or 
more persons hitting on the same discovery at 
once. Yet, even then, the competition is appa- 
rent. Had not the true theory of Rent been dis- 
covered, or rather rediscovered, by three inquirers 
at the same time, would not the single discoverer 
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have earned a greater distinction? We need 
hardly adduce the extreme case on the opposite 
side, by again adverting to the struggle for supre- 
macy in an army. One may almost say that in 
an army there is but one man who governs, who 
earns reputation, and who cultivates the talents 
for command. The chief of Napoleon's generals 
would surely have been far more famous, and 
would each individually have originated far more, 
without their master ; they lost more by his pre- 
eminence than they gained by his instruction and 
example* 

It is owing to this singular pre-eminence that 
Napoleon is so often quoted in illustration of the 
utmost that a single genius and will can effect. 
Auguste Comte has spoken of him as having done 
more than any other human being to retard civi- 
lisation ; while in another passage he places him 
in a trio with JuUan and Philip the Second, as 
having struggled against the spirit of the age, 
and, though armed with enormous powers, having 
signally failed. It is curious to compare with 
this, the opinion of a disciple of M. Comte, writing 
under the Second Empire. In his view, the 

• We are speaking of Napoleon as a great commander, not 
as the director of a warlike administration. Without the 
warlike administration, the other generals wonld have less to 
do ; without the great commander, more. 
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Allies were those who, with the forces of Europe, 
fought against the necessities of their time, and 
achieved only a temporary success. Obviously, 
if success is taken as the criterion of conformity 
to the spirit of the age, it is easy to show that 
those who resist that spirit must fail. But it 
would be unfair upon the sociologists to charge 
them with such a mere tautology. Many of them 
are rather serenely confident that — 

** There's a Humanity that shapes onr ends, 
Bongh-hew them how we will." 

In other words, necessary progress is a dogma 
perhaps too broadly stated by the Positive Philo- 
sophy, and the spirit of the age is assumed to be 
a good spirit. When, therefore, it is affirmed that 
Napoleon, struggling in behalf of the age, laid the 
foundations of future success, we are meant to 
infer that his policy was a blessing ; when it is 
stated that, struggling against the age, he failed, 
it is intimated that his policy was a curse. 

In any case, however, is it not certain that, if 
he had not aimed at doing too much, he might 
have done very much, and that it would then have 
rested with his individual choice to do or to for- 
bear ? Would not his influence on posterity have 
been immense, if he had consolidated instead of 
trying to extend his empire, after the Peace of 
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rilsit, when, througli the prostration of the German 
powers, he reached his highest greatness — 

** Qnnm de Tentonico vellet descendere curru" ? 

Still, questions of this sort should never be 
answered without diffidence ; for we must bear in 
mind that they in no case admit of an experi- 
mentum crucisj and that the solution of one of 
them would be of little or no service towards the 
solution of others. 

The case of Napoleon is probably, to some 
extent, liable to objection, because of his very 
exceptional powers. With regard to the common 
run of great men, prediction may be carried much 
farther ; for, not merely in their case are the con- 
sequences that turn on a single hinge far less 
momentous, but the very existence of such men is 
more nearly a matter of calculation. The time 
may come when philosophers will know some- 
thing of the social conditions that are most favour- 
able to the generation of genius, and when they 
may even roughly estimate the amount of genius 
to which given social conditions will probably give 
rise ; but they can never hope to foresee whether 
this or that age or country will give birth to one 
of the few great men of the world. To revert to 
our illustration from games of chance, two per- 
sons, knowing each other's play, can tell, with fair 
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exactness, what will be the net result even of a 
small number of games ; but it is otherwise with 
respect to very rare events, — such, for example, 
as the holding of a carte blanche at piquet. It 
must, therefore, be conceded that, with regard to 
the average of great men, the social science can do 
far more than with such a man as Bonaparte. But 
the concession requires a word of explanation. 
Great men who spring out of a restricted class 
present a more uncertain, and, as it were, capri- 
cious phenomenon, even than very great men who 
come from the mass of the people. Cromwell was 
probably an abler man than Frederick of Prussia ; 
but it was antecedently far more unlikely — more 
utterly beyond calculation — that the head of the 
Prussian monarchy (or any given individual) would 
be a man like Frederick, than that the whole 
English nation would contain a man like Cromwell. 
So, again, who could have dreamt that the throne 
of Macedon would, at a critical time, be occupied 
by two such men as Philip and Alexander ? or that 
the most powerful family in Europe would produce, 
in three successive generations, such rulers as 
Charles Martel, and his son and grandson ? There 
is another reason why able men, born in high places, 
constitute a sort of eccentric phenomenon, con- 
cerning which speculation is almost at a standstill. 
A man of the people will seldom acquire much 

D 
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influence, if he is either much before or much 
behind his age : in order to rise, he has to undergo 
a long training, the effects of which wUl very 
rarely quite pass off; he must be cast in the 
mould of the society in which he lives. With the 
able prince or nobleman, this is different. He, 
like others, must in some degree understand the 
needs of his age, if his influence is to be perma- 
nent ; but he has not, in addition, as others have, 
to pass through a trying apprenticeship, in order 
to acquire such influence ; the spirit of the age 
may be said to control him only in one way, while 
it controls others in two. It is, in great measure, 
for this reason that kings and aristocracies are so 
often noted for that opposition to prevailing ideas 
which we censure by the name of obstinacy, or 
praise by that of independence. That such oppo- 
sition is, in fact, often beneficial, is unquestion- 
able. But, whether beneficial or not, it is alike a 
bar to prevision. 

It must, doubtless, be admitted that the ob- 
stacles to confident prediction tend to diminish, as, 
with the progress of civilisation, individuals become 
more and more absorbed in the masses. We could 
easily picture to ourselves such an absorption 
carried to its utmost limit, if all nations were united 
under " the Parliament of Man," and lived in the 
Chinese monotony of a philosophical millennium. 
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Under such circumstances, the conditions of pre- 
diction might be realized; but what events or 
changes would there be to predict ? 

We are, then, not very sanguine as to the 
possibility, now or hereafter, of distant historical 
foresight. But we do not on that account under- 
rate the labours of sociologists. The very com- 
plication of social phenomena, which renders them 
ill adapted for prevision, and even for classification, 
presents all the more handles for action. From 
this point of view, in proportion as we can predict 
less, we can modify more ; and the social science 
(that other name for the philosophy of history), 
though never an exact science, may one day prove 
a very useful guide, through determining, not 
what will be, but what may be. 



NOTE. 

The great interest attaching to Mr. Gfrote's yiews on all 
hiatorical qnestioDs, will, I venture to hope, exonse my 
inserting in this nnpnblished volume the following too 
complimentary letter :— 

Wedne^'dmjy Mareh 11. 

12 SavilleBow, W. 
Dear Mb. Tollemache, 

I received the number of the Fortnightly Beview 
which yon were good enough to send, and I have read your 
paper on Historical Prediction. I think it an able, careful, 
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and snggestive paper. Your romark (p. 301) about extending 
the sphere of prediction — " that it would not be a harder rale 
of arithmetic, but only a longer sum," — embo<lies a very correct 
illustrative comparison, throwing much light on a difficult 
question. The view which you take both of the value and 
the probable future of Sociology appears to me a just one. 
My anticipations as to future sociological predictions are 
not more sanguine than yours. What you say about great 
individuals and their influence on the course of public events 
is also very reasonable. Macaulay's attenuation of that 
influence is really as absurd as Carlyle's exaggeration of it. 
Your quotations from Froude and Bulwer (p. 2^0) are 
interesting ; but those authors might certainly have found, 
in the history of the sixteenth century, far more impressive 
cases of enormous effects turning upon individual accident, 
than anything connected with the wisdom of Elizabeth. 
Only turn to the regal family of England. If Prince Arthur 
had lived, and Henry VIII., as younger brother, had be- 
come Archbishop of Canterbuiy, — if Edward VI. had lived, 
and had children, — if Mary had lived and had had a son by 
Philip, — if Mary, Queen of Scots, had had a brother or two 
to keep up the succession of Scotch kings, — all these events 
are as much in the nature of accident as an event can be, 
yet upon all of them the most important consequences turned. 
Renewing my thanks to you for sending to me your article, 

I remain, 

Dear Mr. Tollemache, 

Yours very sincerely, 
Geo. Grote. 
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The late Sir G. Comewall Lewis, after waging 
war on Early Roman history, on the interpretation 
Of hieroglyphics, on Phoenician voyages of dis- 
covery, and apparently on the antiquity of the 
human race, at length announced the opinion 
(shared, it is said, by one of the most eminent 
physicians now living) that no one, or hardly any 
one, ever reaches the age of 100. It may not be 
amiss to preface the following remarks on Longe- 
vity with a few words as to the reasons which led 
this great thinker to accept the general propo- 
sition, and as to how far he came to admit the 
existence of exceptions. His researches concerning 
this matter were chiefly confined to the last few 
months of his life ; hence his opinions were still in 
their growth, and had not yet acquired the fixity 
of time. Their latest phase, therefore, even if 
there is little to be said about it, has a special 
value as compared with any earlier phases ; and 
perhaps a brief notice of a conversation with him, 
that occurred a day or two before he left London 
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for the last time, may liave at any rate a bio- 
graphical interest. 

It may conduce to clearness, if we begin by 
stating the grounds of the anti*centenarian theory, 
repeating those grounds substantially as Sir G. 
Lewis expressed them, but throwing them into a 
fuller and more connected form than a mere 
report of the conversation would allow. That 
theory, as we need scarcely explain, rests in the 
main on the fact, that the alleged instances of 
extreme age seem, like ghost stories, to fly the 
light. They occur chiefly among the lower classes, 
where it is not always easy to examine them. 
Such an examination may indeed, in some in- 
stances, be made by a reference to the register ; 
but, unfortunately, at the time when persons now 
very old were in their infancy — nay, at all times 
previous to the year 1837 — the registration was on 
a most unsatisfactory footing. Although the Act 
that was in operation before that year professed 
in its title to provide registers of birth as well as 
baptism, it really contemplated registers of bap- 
tism only — that is, of baptism according to the 
rites of the Established Church. Thus, even 
respecting Churchmen of great or of middle age, 
our information is insufficient; respecting Catholics 
and Dissenters, it is zero. Further, the testimony 
of registration must in some cases be received 
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with caution; not so much through any risk of 
the registers having been tampered with, as 
through the occasional difficulty of identifying the 
persons, especially if the district be populous, and 
the name common. In inquiries respecting per- 
sons in a better condition of life, the obstacles are 
less serious. Such persons have generally been 
baptized very shortly after their birth, and can 
often tell in what parish ; there is less chance of 
confusion as to their identity, in proportion as 
they are more likely to have either an uncommon 
surname, an uncommon Christian name, or a plu- 
raUty of Christian names; they can, not unfre- 
quently, appeal to documentary evidence, such as 
that of letters and deeds; and, if they confirm 
the assertions by repeating their early recollec- 
tions, it is perhaps fair to give them credit for 
that comparative disinclination to lying which is 
attributed to the higher classes, even by Mr. Mill. 
With regard to persons who belong to what, for 
want of a better name, we must call the aris- 
tocratic classes, the means of verification are yet 
more accessible. Those persons have often a 
large correspondence ; not a few of their letters 
may have been kept ; and their whole Ufe is, in a 
sense, before the world ; in many cases, too, there 
is a short cut to the information required, through 
the Peerage or Baronetage. It might, therefore. 
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be expected that the fact of extreme longevity 
would be most readily established by instances 
derived from the middle, and especially from the 
higher classes. But it is certainly singular that, 
in the middle and higher classes, instances of this 
sort seem determined not to present themselves. 
There are, doubtless, occasions on which, from all 
classes aUke, cases may seem to be adduced of 
undoubted authenticity, as they are said to be 
proved by an examination of the register. But, 
in fact, the register in question is often found to 
be the register, not of birth or baptism, but of 
death, and merely to contain the record of age 
which is derived from the friends of the deceased, 
and which will probably make its way unquestioned 
on to the tombstone. To such a record Sir George 
attached but little value. For experience has 
shown that statements as to the great antiquity 
of certain individuals are made with the same 
reckless audacity as statements respecting the 
great antiquity of historic families ; and we might, 
in the phraseology of a certain school of thinkers, 
have inferred that this would be so, for reasons 
which, if not antecedent to such experience, are, 
in a certain sense, independent of it. Men of 
extreme age have their full share of the appetite 
for the marvellous ; they have mostly, to a great 
extent, lost their memories, and their contempo- 
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raries, who might have corrected them, have either 
lost their memories also, or more probably have 
passed away ; and, above all, the natural tempta- 
tion of very old men is not to understate, but 
to exaggerate their age, as they find that they can 
thus furnish a better excuse for their growing 
infirmities and defects ; and that, like old misers 
who never give up hoarding, they can by this 
means attract an interest at a time of life when, 
in general, to attract interest is not easy. 

Having thus been compelled, with the view of 
exhibiting the grounds of the theory, to make a 
digression, and, in a manner, to enlarge on the 
text of Sir G. Lewis's remarks, we may, in giving 
some illustrations, adhere to that text more lite- 
rally. Several of the familiar instances of reputed 
longevity, such as Thomas Parr and Lady Des- 
mond, were brought forward ; but their evidence 
appeared to Sir George to be wholly inconclusive. 
He was also asked about Lady Blakiston, whoso 
son, being himself an octogenarian, was said to 
have died of a cold caught at her funeral ; on this 
example special stress was laid, as the chances of 
exaggeration were less, only a few months having 
elapsed since the circumstance had occurred. 
Sir George Lewis was of opinion that Lady 
Blakiston had probably just reached the age of 
100; but he remarked that even she seems to 
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have exaggerated her age by a year ; for the age 
that was claimed for her would not tally with 
the statement which she was in the habit of 
making, that she had been bom in the same 
month with George IV. ; and it was less likely 
that she should have been deceived about a co- 
incidence of this sort than about the mere number 
of her years. There were, however, a few cases 
of centenarianism which seemed to him more 
thoroughly made out ; there were especially one or 
two persons (women in Scotland, if I remember 
rightly) whom he believed to have attained to 
the age of 102 or 103. A case was further men- 
tioned of a negress named Louisa Truxo, who 
is stated in an old number of the "Annual 
Register" to have been then alive at the age of 
175. The present writer added the case of another 
negress, whom two of his friends saw in Antigua 
in the year 1846, and whose age they variously 
report at 113 and 136 ; at any rate, the oldest 
persons in the place spoke of her then as having 
been old when they were children, and yet she 
seemed to be in good health, and, indeed, she 
had walked some distance on the occasion in 
question. Sir George said that he was aware 
that there were extraordinary stories about the 
age of negroes; but he attributed those stories 
to the backwardness of such persons in civilisa- 
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tion, and the difficulty of sifting the evidence 
concerning them; he thought it probable that 
people occasionally reached the age of 100, but 
that no one could possibly live to 110. 

Such is a short and imperfect statement of the 
latest phase of Sir G. Lewis's speculations; he 
regarded something between 100 and 110 as the 
ne plus ultra of human life. We have heard such 
a calculation objected to as arbitrary, cutting 
short as it does man's capacity of living ; if there 
are certainly cases of men reaching the age of 95 
and 100, why (it is said) should we be so hard 
of belief respecting cases of 110 and 115 ? It is 
manifest, however, that such reasoning cannot 
be carried on ad infinitum^ and that we cannot 
by insensible degrees be called upon to admit 
with readiness cases of (say) 130 or 140. In 
other words, Sir G. Lewis's limit may or may 
not be the right one ; but a limit there must be 
somewhere. Indeed, the line, as ultimately drawn 
by him, is free from a sort of negative objection, 
which may be applied to the line as drawn by 
some others. A few persons (among whom he, 
I as we have seen, was at one time included) have 
regarded 100 years as the utmost boundary of 
human life ; while others, comprising Haller, place 
the boundary at 200 years. Both these extreme 
opinions may excite suspicion, and that not merely 
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on account of their being extreme. A son at a 
public dinner, when proposing the health of his 
father, expressed a hope that he might live to 
100. "Why limit me there?" interrupted the 
parent. Such an ejaculation was no doubt mainly 
prompted by the sort of reluctance that many of 
us feel to our lives being thus hedged in by an 
impassable barrier. But sentiments of the kind 
may sometimes be further connected with a doubt 
as to the grounds on which the most obvious of 
numbers should be chosen as the exact limit of 
life. A member of a small exclusive class may 
of course be the fittest man in the commonwealth 
to fill an important post ; but somehow one is 
always disposed to scrutinise with jealousy the 
motives of such a selection. Just so, there is 
no reason whatever in the numbers themselves 
why either 100 years or 200 years should not 
exactly mark the utmost limit of our age ; oftly, 
one is tempted to inquire whether it is as the 
result of any determinate process of calculation 
that the preference is given, not to any ordinary 
number, whether a multiple of ten or not, but to 
what may be called a very round number. The 
limit, as set by Sir G. Lewis at a few years above 
the century, is at any rate not liable to any 
criticism of this sort. Before quitting his specu- 
lations altogether, we will add, or rather repeat, 
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a remark suggested by them as to the reputed 
instances of longevity to which most value is to 
be attached. In default of certain documentary 
evidence, the greatest credit, as we have seen, is 
due to the cases of persons who are near to us 
in time, space, and civilisation, who can recall, 
not merely dates and numbers, but events, or 
whose social station may have been in any sense 
conspicuous. Bearing this in mind, we will pass 
in review a few alleged cases, drawn from various 
sources, and differing widely from each other as 
to the degree of their credibility. 

We need hardly include in our list alleged cases 
which can be shown to be the result of either 
error or fraud. Two curious instances of this sort 
have lately been made known to the public* 
One is at Chave Priory, in Worcestershire, where 
the truly patriarchal age of 309 is recorded on a 
tombstone. It is said — on what authority we 
cannot guess — ^that the chiseller, with a simpli- 
city which, one would fear, must sometimes 
have brought him into trouble, imagined that 
39 (30+9) should be written 309. Various other 
conjectures might be made ; as, that 30 was at first 
engraved instead of 39, and that 309 arose from 
the correction ; or that, at a later period, some 
wag, espying an accidental interval in the inscrip- 

♦ Quarterly Review , No. 247, p. 181. 
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tion, availed himself of the blank space to make 
309 out of 30 or 39. The second instance is of 
the last description, where someone, finding on 
a tombstone the great age of 107, added to the 
marvel by making it 207, just as, with not less 
ease and effect, he might have made it 1107. 
These examples, however, are scarcely relevant, 
unless it be as showing how easUy error may 
arise in what Mr. Carlyle has called " tombstone 
information," and Pope has called " sepulchral 
lies." We will go on to other examples, where, 
even if the existence of exaggeration be scarcely 
less evident, the sources of it are less apparent. 
Some rather startling cases are cited on high 
authority.* It is said (and the instances are not 
quoted as fabulous) that " Buchanan informs us 
that one Lawrence arrived at the great age of 140 
by force of temperance and labour ; and Spots- 
wood mentions one Kentigem, afterwards called 
St. Mongah or Mungo, who lived to 185 by the 
same means." We have already referred to the 
case of Lady Desmond, for whose 140 years many 
persons think that there is evidence. It is remark- 
able that one hardly ever hears of Lady Eccleston, 
who, during a considerable portion of her life, 
must have been Lady Desmond's contemporary,! 

• ** Encyclopaedia Britannica," tub voce ** Abstinence." 
t She died in 1691 ; " Annual Register for 1786," Part ii., 
p. 62. 
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who was also a countess, also an inhabitant 
of Ireland, and who is said to have reached 
the yet greater age of 143. The case of the 
two Irish countesses may excite the same kind 
of suspicion as is excited by the existence of 
the two sets of trigemini of about equal age, 
and with names very similar to each other, 
in the Roman and Alban armies. We cannot 
expend our space on a mere detail of the names 
of persons with marvellous ages that occur 
in annual registers; such as Colonel Thomas 
Winslow (another Irishman), who, it is said, 
lived to 146; or James Bowels, who reached 162; 
or Margaret Forster and her daughter, who are 
reported to have been both alive in 1771, and of 
the ages respectively of 136 and 104. Agnes Mil- 
bume, it is stated, " after bringing up a numerous 
offspring, and being obliged, through extreme 
indigence, to pass the latter part of her life in St. 
Luke's Workhouse, yet reached her 106th year in 
that sordid, unfriendly situation."* " Elizabeth 
Alexander, who resided many years in Hanway 
Street, Tottenham Court Road, in the year 1810, 
when past the age of 108, would, when walking 
in the street, if looked after, quickly turn to 
observe if any part of her dress was in disorder, 
or accidentally soiled; and frequently has 

♦ Page 65. 
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walked to Camden Town, a distance of nearly 
two miles, to visit some friends who resided 
there."* 

More conclusive in appearance, but not more 
conclusive in fact, are the statistics which have 
been collected at various times, and which pur- 
port to show what proportion of persons, living 
in certain districts, have attained to extreme old 
age. A census, to which Lord Bacon attaches 
some importance, was made, under Vespasian, of 
the inhabitants of the part of Italy between the 
Apennines and the river Po. It was affirmed 
that there were in that district 124 persons of the 
age of at least 100, including 70 persons of at 
least 110, It need, however, hardly be pointed 
out that in the Roman empire there were no re- 
gisters of birth, so that the age of each cente- 
narian had to be taken on his own ipse dixit. 
The same remark will probably to the full extent 
apply to a Russian census, which announced that 
there wei*e at one time in the empire centenarians 
to the number of 1,0(>3. But one might expect 
it to be otherwise, with such calculations as those 
in the Carlisle tables ; in these, at any rate, one 
mi»?ht look for facts restinir on evidence of a sub- 
stantial kind. According to those tables, the age 
of 100 is reached by 9 persons out of every 

* Caultield*s " Kemarkablo PersiMis," vol. i^ p. 148. 
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10,000 that are bom,* that is, by nearly 1 in 
1,000. Whatever authority there may be for 
this calcxdation, it seems to have one feature in 
conmion with the others. It proves a great deal 
too much. In the present state of knowledge, 
even the most unflinching advocate of the cen- 
tenarian theory would make a somewhat less 
liberal allowance. What one is really made to 
feel is the singular ease with which reports of 
this nature spring up ; and less evidence is fur- 
nished of the extreme age of many old persons 
than of their extreme mendacity. 

In the accountt from which the above statistics 
of the Russian census are derived, a circum- 
stance is mentioned significant in itself, and 
significant also in the feeling which it seems 
to excite. It is related, with something akin 
to surprise, that centenarians, abundant in 
other parts of the empire, are wanting in 
Moscow and St. Petersburg. In fact, the old 
and the new capital are probably the parts of 
Russia most civilised and most accessible to 
serious investigation ; why then should we wonder 

* It is &ir to point out that ii^ this case the qaestion is, 
not how many of 10,000 persons are actnallj 100 years old, 
bat how many of 10,000 persons that are bom will ever live 
to that age. 

t Quoted in Flourens*s ''De la hong&vifA Humaine," 
p. 267. 

I 
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at their atmosphere being unfavourable to very 
extreme old age? One might as well share in 
the naivete with which Cicero comments on the 
prolonged silence of the oracles among his en- 
lightened contemporaries; or in the embarrass- 
ment of certain spiritualists at the reluctance of 
the spirits to perform their antics in broad day- 
light and in courts of justice ; or in the regret of 
certain Catholics, that the present age, so pro- 
digal of scientific marvels, should yet be so barren 
of miracles. 

The newspapers have lately announced that 
there is now on the American pension-list a single 
veteran of the War of Independence, and that he 
has voted at the election of every president from 
Washington to Grant; and, in contrast to this, 
it is added that there are on the same lists 888 
widows of such veterans. Doubtless, it may be 
so ; but we own that we wish that this congre- 
gation of elders were on our side of the Atlantic. 
Even in England, pensioners have been known to 
continue beyond death a vicarious existence^ and 
to live on by proxy ; and it is said that favourite 
cats, which have been supported by bequests, have 
sometimes had more than their nine lives. But 
we must explain that it was the two parts of the 
statement respecting the American survivors that 
startled us; it was not so much the contrast 
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between those parts. The apparent disproportion 
between the one man and the 888 women is, we 
think, little more than apparent. Fifteen or 
twenty years would make a great difference ; and 
very young women will often marry elderly men, 
especially when allured by a uniform or a pension. 
Also, the women in this case would not have been, 
like the men, worn out by military hardships; 
and women, in general, are apparently more long- 
lived than men, and are certainly not more 
accurate. 

It will be seen that the above instances have 
been taken at random from various sources, and 
that no special reference has been made to any 
collection of instances, such as that in Bailey *s 
" Records of Longevity." In this work, there is a 
promiscuous assemblage of examples of longevity, 
extending almost in each case to centenarian- 
ism, — an assemblage which occupies 340 pages, 
there being sometimes more than fifteen cases in 
each page. We have felt some hesitation in avail- 
ing ourselves much of this repertory of senile 
phenomena, not merely because in doing so we 
should only be retaiUng what is ready-made, and 
giving at second-hand what the book itself gives 
at first-hand ; but also because there is, in parts 
of the collection, something concerning which we 
own that we feel misgivings. Very extraordinary 

E 2 
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incidents are related by dozens, and it is only 
very rarely that we can detect the faintest sign of 
incredulity. Nor does the revision of the work 
seem to us to indicate such extra pains as to 
make up for this excess of belief. For instance, 
we read in the introduction a remarkable circum- 
stance relating to Fluellyn, Prince of Glamorgan 
(sic) ; nor is any light thrown on the date either 
of the prince or of the principality. Farther on, 
we hear of Fluellyn Pryce, of Glamorgan, aged 
101 ; and it is hard to avoid a suspicion that the 
two may have been one and the same person. 
Still, the compilation of which we speak, how- 
ever much open to criticism in parts, is the work 
of a medical man, and is, on all accounts, en- 
titled to respect ; and we will endeavour to select 
a few of the more remarkable cases, premising 
always that we do not vouch for their correctness. 
The Rev. Peter Alley, of Dunamoni, in Ireland, 
died in 1763, aged 111 ; he did the duty of his 
church till within a few days of his death ; and he 
was the father of thirty-three children. Joseph 
Budge lived to the age of 107 ; shortly before his 
death, he had a new set of nails and teeth. Mrs. 
Barrett died, aged 116; the winter before her 
death, she was on a ladder, mending the thatch 
of her cottage roof. Mr. and Mrs. Coterell died 
within a few hours of each other, at the ages of 
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120 and 115 respectively ; they had been married 
(and without quarrelling) ninety-eight years. 
Owen Duffy lived to 122; at 116 he married a 
third wife, by whom he had a son and daughter ; 
between his eldest and youngest son there was an 
interval of eighty-eight years. Francis Hongo, 
consul for the Venetians at Smyrna, died in 1702, 
aged 113. " He was five times married, and had 
forty-nine children bom to him. It is related 
that when about 100 years old his white hair fell 
off, and was succeeded by a crop of its original 
colour, and that he cut two teeth at 112." Mary 
Jones lived to 100, being only 2 feet 8 inches in 
height, and much deformed. Margaret Krasiowna, 
a Pole, married her third husband when she was 
94; Eaton says that she bore this husband two 
sons and a daughter, the circumstance being 
proved by the parish register. Philip Laroque 
went to bed intoxicated at least two nights every 
week, till he was 100 years old ; at 92 he cut four 
new teeth. Margaret M*Dowal died aged 106 ; 
" she married and survived thirteen husbands." 
John Rovin, a Hungarian, in 1741 died, aged 
172; and his wife in the same year, aged 164. 
They had been man and wife 148 years ; at the 
time of their decease their youngest son was 116. 
Elspeth Watson lived to 115, being only 2 ft. 9 in. 
in height. Thomas Whittington, who lived to 
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104, was an habitual drunkard ; he " never took 
any other liquids, as liquids, into his stomach 
than ardent spirit — London gin ; of which com- 
pound, until within a fortnight of his death, 
he took from a pint to a pint and a half daily." 
Zartan, a Hungarian, lived to 189 ; he was ap- 
parently (and no wonder) born in the same 
neighbourhood as Rovin. 

We have set ourselves to the task of inquiring 
as to the evidence concerning some reputed cen- 
tenarians, who are now, or have lately been, alive 
in the United Kingdom ; and we must own that 
our efforts have not been very successful. We 
heard, for example, some rather confident asser- 
tions as to the evidence respecting an old woman 
at Killesher, not far from Enniskillen, who is said 
to be 110; but we cannot make out that her age 
is proved by register, — it seems to rest on her 
authority, and on that of other old people, her 
juniors. We can, however, give a case respecting 
which there is far better evidence, but which is 
instructive as showing how much uncertainty 
there is touching most of these inquiries. There 
is an old woman at Hardwicke, in Gloucestershire, 
who states her age [in 1869] to be 102. She 
thinks she was 30 when married. She is proved to 
have been married in 1796, so this would make 
her age not 102, but 103. On the other hand, she 
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was not baptized before 1770 ; and, therefore, one 
has to choose between the supposition of her 
being only 98, and the supposition of her baptism 
having been postponed for two or three years 
after birth, a delay which we understand to have 
been not uncommon among the lower classes in 
that neighbourhood. Again, we are assured that 
at Cheadle, near Alton Towers, there lived, some 
twenty or thirty years ago, a very old brother and 
sister, named CoUis. Their cottages were a quar- 
ter of a mile apart, hers at the top and his at the 
bottom of a hill ; and he trudged up the hill daily 
to pay her a visit. At last, one of them died, and 
the other, in grief, died shortly afterwards. 
According to their own account, his ultimate age 
was 99 and hers 103. The register being referred 
to, it was found that these numbers were correct, 
but that they had been given the wrong way, the 
brother being, in fact, the elder. Such an exami- 
nation of the register would seem to place the 
narrative above suspicion. But it must be owned 
that the mistake was a very odd one ; and tliere 
is something about the whole story whicli makes 
us wish that the incident had been somewhat 
more recent. 

It is now time to dismiss doubtful cases, and to 
see whether there are not any regarding which 
the certainty is absolute. Some few, though very 
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few, such cases there probably are. We under- 
stand that there is, or was very lately, in the 
Chelsea or Greenwich Hospital, a pensioner who 
had passed the century by some years, and whose 
age was proved by the date of his entering the 
service. The well-known case of Miss Baillie 
(sister of the eminent Dr. Baillie) seems also to 
be beyond dispute. Another very well attested 
and satisfactory instance is that of Mr. Shuldham, 
of Marthesham Hall, near Eye, who took the 
chair at the dinner given to his tenants on his 
100th birthday, and who lived a year or two sub- 
sequently. Again, there is an old woman now living 
at Hawarden, who is proved to have been married 
in March, 1 790. She feels confident that she was 
then 28, but of this there is no written proof. If 
she is not mistaken in this, she must be in her 
107th or 108th year. In any case, however, she 
is over 102, for she was baptized on the 1st of 
March, 1767. Her maiden name was, unfor- 
tunately, Davies, one of the commonest in Wales. 
We think, however, that the chance of a mistake 
as to the person is exceedingly small ; and, barring 
this chance, the case is, of course, conclusive. 
Lastly, we will rank among the centenarians a 
lady now living, who is (or was when we heard) 
only in her 100th year, but who has made up for 
the deficiency by being the mother of 22 children ; 
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also, a gamekeeper of the present wi'iter's 
father, who died in his 96th year, having shot 
a woodcock in his 93rd. Maturos largimur 
hoTiores. 

Having now disposed of our chief examples, 
past and present, certain, doubtful, and fabulous, 
we will revert to the general question. And first 
we will inquire as to some of the causes, rational 
or fanciful, to which from time to time length of 
days has been assigned. We remember reading 
an account of a popular delusion regarding the 
cause of some malady. In that account it was 
remarked how strong is the propensity, on the 
part of invalids, to single out some obvious cir- 
cumstance in their condition, to which, in spite of 
all science and experience, they persist in referring 
their ailments. But, with a very different class 
of persons, there is a propensity yet stronger. In 
the case of those who have attained to an un- 
usually great age, or who have enjoyed exception- 
ally good health in an unhealthy occupation, 
nothing is more natural than that they should 
take to their own wisdom the credit of their happy 
condition, and should urge their crotchets on all 
the world. Such persons are sure to have ready 
listeners. Indeed, so common and so eager is the 
wish to discover some general cause — or, in 
Bacon's phraseology, some form — ^for longevity. 
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that speculations are not wanting concerning the 
traditional longevity of the patriarchs. Some of 
these speculations are curious. Lord Bacon him- 
self seems to have thought that some art for pro- 
longing life was known to the ancients, but has 
been lost, and is, therefore, recoverable. In the 
" Encyclopaedia Britannica," on the other hand, it 
is suggested that the antediluvians kept restoring 
their vital powers by occasionally partaking of 
the tree of life, as the Homeric gods partook 
of ambrosia. Without stopping to inquire how, 
according to this latter theory, the patriarchs ever 
came to die, we may compare with it a no less 
ingenious theory of Buffon. That eminent natu- 
ralist was of opinion that, in early times, the 
earth was less solid and compact than it now is, 
and that gravitation only partially operated ; there 
was, therefore, not the same limit to man's in- 
crease in stature, and the consequent postpone- 
ment of the period of maturity led to a postpone- 
ment of the period of decay : as men were longer 
growing, they had also to be longer alive. One 
can hardly be wrong in applying to theorists of 
this sort the same criticism that Herodotus applies 
to certain theorists of his own time, who, being 
perplexed as to the sources and inundations of 
the Nile, took refuge in vague language about the 
unknown and distant ocean ; and who thus, he 
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continues, " by reasoning into the invisible, be- 
came irrefutable."* 

But speculations as to the causes of the long 
life of ordinary men and women, if less curious 
than those we have mentioned, are more in- 
structive, or are, at any rate, less manifestly 
iminstructive. It is, for instance, worth remem- 
bering that the late Lord Combermere attributed 
in great measure the excellent health that he 
enjoyed through the whole of his life, in the heat 
of India and elsewhere, to his great moderation 
in the use, not merely of exciting drinks, but of 
drink of all descriptions.f Indeed, moderation 
of all sorts is a sound, though rather obvious 
lesson, which is very often inculcated by, and on 
the authority of, old people. We have spoken of 
St. Mongah, or Mungo. whose abstinence is said 
to have kept him alive to the age of 185. Louis 
Camaro, who, being born with a sickly constitu- 
tion, lived to a great age, seemed to carry his 
moderation very far. He succeeded in making 

* Among hypotlieses of tliis class, we may include that of 
Cardan, who held that plants, as a rule, live less long than 
animals, simply because they take no exercise ; also, the view 
of Hermippus, that old age is to be attained by constantly 
inhaling the breath of boys. 

t He also laid great stress on the fact that, even when 
qnite a yonng man, he followed the advice and example of 
the old Lord Scarsdalc, in wearing a tight belt habitually 
round his waist. 
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the yolk of an egg suffice for a meal, and at last 
even for two meals.* All this is interesting in 
its way; but one feels that it would be more 
valuable if there were rather fewer persons who 
lived to be very old while acting in a manner the 
very reverse. It would be easy, if it were not 
invidious, to name persons whose days in the 
land have been many, though they have been by 
no means moderate either in eating or in drinking. 
Without doing this, or going back to cases already 
referred to, we may quote the epitaph written on 
Brawn, a Cornish beggar : — 

" Here Brawn the qaondam beggar lies, 

Who counted by his tale 
Some sixscore winters and above — 

Such virtne is in ale. 
Ale was his meat, his drink, his cloth, 

Ale did his death deprive ; 
And could he still have drunk his ale. 

He had been still alive, "f 

It should be added that the Macrobian jEthio- 
pians, whom the Father of History represents as 
living half as long again as the rest of the world, 
were by no means despisers of wine. Their own 

♦ Flourens*s " De la Long6vit6 Humaine,** p. 17. 

t Caulfield's " Remarkable Persons," vol. iv., p. 245. Not 
long ago an old smuggler, said to be above 100, was asked 
bj a certain peer to what he attributed his great age. He 
replied, — " Really, my lord, I can't tell. I used to get m j 
feet wet every day, and was drunk nearly every night.*' 
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diet, indeed, was boiled meat and milk. They 
were not surprised that the Persians, eating such 
"filth" as bread, lived only to 80 years, instead 
of 120. But in wine they admitted that the 
Persians had the advantage : the life of the latter 
would, without wine, be even shorter than it was. 
In truth, the diversity of personal experience, 
like the disagreement of doctors, makes deciding 
diflBcult.* Talleyrand, during a considerable 
portion of his life, made it a point never to take 
meat more than once a day. Macklin,f the cen- 
tenarian actor, during the last sixty-seven years 
of his life, was careful, all medical rules notwith- 
standing, to eat whenever he felt the inchnation, 
instead of taking regular meals. We further 
learn, from the " Records of Longevity," that, at 
the age of 80, in order to guard against rheu- 
matism, he gave up the practice of sleeping in 
sheets, and ever after slept between blankets. 
The same work informs us that John Hussey, who 
lived to 116, took nothing for breakfast during 
the last half-century of his life, except balm tea 

* Doctors, who of all men should be most on their guard, 
arc mnch too partial to hyperbolical forms of speech. One 
of the leading medical men of thirty years ago laid it down 
as a role that '* taking sonp before dinner, and f rait after, is 
enough to destroy the stomach of an ostrich." Do not nam- 
bers who liye to be old do this habitaaUy ? Are men with 
ostriches' stomachs so common ? 

t Quarterly Review, No. 247, p. 191, 
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sweetened with honey ; also, that Judith Banister, 
during her last sixty years, lived on biscuit, 
bread, and apples; also, that the 130 years to 
which John de la Somet lived have been 
ascribed to his being an inveterate smoker ; also, 
that John Wilson, who attained the age of 116, 
attached great importance to his having for forty 
years supped off roasted turnips ; also, that Mrs. 
Lewson, who reached her 117th year, never washed, 
for fear of catching cold or some " dreadful dis- 
order,'* but " besmeared her face and neck all over 
with hog's lard, because that was soft and lubri- 
cating." We have heard of a man who, alone 
amongst his colleagues, enjoyed the best possible 
health in an unhealthy manufacture, and who 
ascribed his good fortune to his daily practice of 
bathing in water as hot as he could bear it. It is 
needless to mention Parr's pills; they almost 
remind one of the pills which, according to Horace 
Walpole, when a large portion of London was in 
alarm at a prediction of an earthquake, a quack 
offered for sale as a security against it. 

There is, in the general question of Longevity, 
another point on which we must now say a few 
words, namely, the distributiou of long life among 
rich and poor. In forming a judgment with 
regard to the entire population, Sir G. C. Lewis, 
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as we have seen, took the members of the higher 
classes as samples and specimens. We think he 
would have been of opinion that they are favour- 
able specimens, and have more than the average 
of long life. The causes of their advantage lie 
on the surface. They are not in want of neces- 
saries, nor in the anxiety to which such want 
gives rise ; their habits, in the present state of 
public opinion, are, on the whole, both cleanly 
and temperate ; they can command prompt medical 
attendance, so as to take their illnesses in the 
beginning; and many of them can avail them- 
selves even of those most costly remedies — travel- 
ling, and permanent change of residence; they 
have abundance of fresh air, and are rarely con- 
strained to follow any very unhealthy occupation ; 
perhaps, too, wealth, so far as it brings education 
and self-restraint, may be in some degree a safe- 
guard against the more glaring forms of impru- 
dence. Against this must doubtless be set the 
evils that may accrue from unseasonable hours, 
from neglect of diet — whether in respect of 
quantity or quality, — ^from excitement, and, in 
some cases, from want of physical and excess 
of mental labour. Still, after every deduction 
has been made, there can be no reasonable doubt 
— and, indeed, experience has proved — ^that the 
balance is on the side of wealth, or, at any rate, 
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on tbe side oF competence and ease. It would, 
however, appear that, through some remains of 
the old sentiment in favour of poverty, which is 
merely an excuse for the selfishness that does so 
little to relieve it, there is a general disinclination 
to give riches credit for what is due to them. 
Yet, that the richer classes are, on the whole, 
healthier, can be shown in many ways. It is, for 
example, incontestable that, by dint of constant 
care, and with the aid of the best medical advice, 
wealthy parents can often rear delicat-e children 
who could not possibly have been reared if bom 
to poverty. This circumstance of itself speaks 
volumes. It must, indeed, be admitted that the 
rearing of sickly children is not an unmixed boon 
to the community ; for the death of a sickly child 
is the death of the probable father of a sickly 
race. On the strength of this undoubted fact, it 
has been inferred, not, indeed, that sickly children 
should be disposed of in the summary way that 
Plato would have recommended, but that, as a 
matter of fact, our forefathers were a hardier and 
healthier set of men than we are, inasmuch as in 
their rude condition it was for the most part only 
the healthy — or, it should rather be said, the 
not very unhealthy — who grew up and married. 

This seems to us to be carrying the inference 
too far. The race of men might, in some respects. 
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gain by the natural and accidental removal of un- 
healthy individuals, just as the races of horses 
and dogs are improved by the artificial removal of 
such individuals ; but no such improvement is to 
be expected from privations common to the healthy 
and the imhealthy. Any hardships, natural or 
artificial (including even the singular test to 
which, according to the story, all infants were 
subjected at Sparta), which, while falling on all 
alike, may seem to fortify the race by selection, 
will generally do more harm than good. Such 
hardships may destroy the weak ; but they weaken 
the strong, or, at any rate, those who are only 
moderately strong ; and the race, on the whole, 
is a loser.* 

In truth, if we are in search of a ready means 
of estimating the ordinary action of wealth on 
longevity, we have only to compare the average 
length of human life now with its average length 
some centuries ago. The interval, wide as it is, 

* In saying this, we most not be understood to echo a 
remark that has sometimes been made on Mr. Darwin^s 
celebrated theory of the '* struggle for existence.*' It has 
been objected to that theory, that no sach straggle can 
aooonnt for the improvement of races, since the stronger 
races, while ousting the weaker races, would themselves be 
weakened by the contest, and would by degrees tend to 
degenerate. The answer to this objection we conceive to lie 
in the fact, noticed by Mr. Darwin, that mutilations are not 
hereditary. So fai* as the contest between races is one of 
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that divides us from our f ore&thers is wholly the 
result of wealth and civilisation ; and we may say, 
with exactness enough for our present purpose, 
that modem England is old England, with each 
class lifted up many degrees in the social scale. 
It is, of course, true that the medisBval landlord 
and farmer had many luxuries which the modem 
labourer has not ; but it is evident, on the other 
hand, that many comforts, and the results of 
much medical knowledge, which, not long since, 
were beyond the reach of barons and kings, are 
in the nineteenth century accessible to peasants. 
On the whole, therefore, we may make a rough 
guess at the relative condition of rich and poor 
in respect of long life, by comparing society at 
large as it was and as it is. AVTiat, then, is the 
result of such a comparison? Respecting the 
average length of life under the Plantagenets and 
Tudors, we unfortunately know little or nothing. 
But Macaulay has laid before us some statistics 
of the latter days of the house of Stuart, which 
he has compared with statistics of our own day ; 

starving out, it is not nnlikely that, while the weaker races 
will die of famine, the stronger races may in some degree 
suffer from having been temporarily on short allowance. But, 
so far as the contest consists in the giving and the receiving 
of wounds, the stronger and higher races will not suffer mucli 
lasting damage ; for, though the conquei'ors will individually 
sustain much hurt and loss, it is probable that no very serions 
or permanent injury will be transmitted to their descendants. 
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and the extent of the change in mortality that 
has accompanied so comparatively slight a change 
in social conditions as that during the last two 
hundred years, may give some impression of the 
change that must have taken place since the 
Middle Ages. Macaulay was of opinion that the 
year 1685 was not more unhealthy than most 
years. In that year, one twenty-third of the 
population of London died. Now, or rather 
when he wrote his history, this fraction was 
reduced to one-fortieth. He thought it probable 
that the decrease in the annual number of deaths 
was more marked in London than it would be in 
the country. But it should be borne in mind, on 
the other hand, that the deaths spoken of having 
been in London, no part of the decrease can be 
due to the diminution of war. Some part of it 
may doubtless be referred to the decrease of the 
number of deaths by ordinary acts of violence ; 
and a much larger part may be referred to the 
more careful nursing and bringing up of children. 
It is thus probable that the tendency of wealth 
and civilisation is, so to speak, rather to prevent 
men dying young than to make them live to be 
very old. The increase, during the last two 
centuries, of the number of persons of a very 
advanced age, in a given population, will hardly 
have been in proportion to the increase of the 

f2 
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average duration of human life. But, from the 
greatness of tlie latter increase, must we not infer 
that there will have been some increase in the 
proportion of centenarians to the entire popula- 
tion ? and, this being granted, must we not con- 
clude further that centenarians will generally be 
proportionally more numerous in the higher 
social strata than in the lower ? 

We agree, then, with Sir G. Lewis, that, as 
regards longevity, the richer and more educated 
classes will probably be above par. But we can- 
not lay so much stress as he did on the difficulty 
of proving cases of more than 103 or 104 years 
old, either among those classes, or in the com- 
paratively few other instances concerning which 
the registers have been examined. We should as 
soon think of drawing the inference, if, in some 
winter of rather more than average coldness, the 
thermometers in England did not fall so low as 
zero, that therefore all the testimony was false 
which declared that they had ever been known to 
fall to that point. Persons of an extreme age are 
like some of the missing links in geology: it 
would be only after minutely examining a very 
large area that we could be justified in pro- 
nouncing against them. Men of 110 or 115 
years of age may, for aught we know, be as rare 
phenomena as men of seven feet in height. If no 
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person of this stature is to be found among 
those whose names occur in the " Peerage" and 
" Clergy List/* who would dream of inferring that 
such a giant has never been seen among men? 
We can measure height, and thus the existence 
of giants has been proved. But we cannot 
measure age; and ignorance, which so often 
makes men believe too much, may in this instance 
have impelled one or two men to believe too little. 
And now we must depart from a custom that 
prevails among writers of articles like the present* 
It is a common practice for papers on longevity 
to end with a homily on the evils of long life, — 
a homily which may tend to discourage a too 
eager pursuit of old age, and to comfort those 
who have small expectation of reaching it. 
^^Longa dies igitur quid contulit ? Why all this 
coil about a few extra years of profitless labour 
and sorrow?"* The foundation of expressions 
of this sort will probably be the obvious one, 
namely, that old men have to sustain the loss both 
of friends and of faculties. As to the loss of 
friends, there can be no doubt that it must 
always be one of the greatest trials of long life. 
But, before condemning old age on the ground 
of the decay of faculties, we must point out a 
distinction. It is one thing to speak of this or 

♦ Quarierly Review^ No. 247, p. 107. 
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that old person as having been fortunate, in that 
an accident or cold has preserved him from second 
childhood. But il is another thing to represent the 
lot of those who live to be very old as one to be 
pitied, rather than envied. Some mythical per- 
sons, indeed, there may have been — such as 
Tithonus and the Wandering Jew and Swift's 
Struldbugs — who, in the absence of health and 
vigour, were doomed to linger out a decrepit 
immortality; but we are not now speaking of such 
persons, nor of such persons in miniature. In 
the case of most men and women, it is by reason 
of strength that they live to fourscore or fivescore 
years ; and surely such strength is, or has been, 
matter for congratulation. Persons who live to 
90 or 100 have generally had better health at 50 
than persons who die at 60 or 65. In fact, an 
old man must not be judged of by the fag-end of 
his career. Where we suppose a prolonged life, 
we must suppose also a prolonged youth. 

Such, however, though undoubtedly a general, 
is not a universal rule. The strongest men will 
certainly, as a class, be the longest livers. But 
history furnishes numerous examples of persons 
(such as Augustus Cassar and Louis XV.) who, 
having been very delicate in youth, attained to 
an imexpected age ; and many people, from the 
circle of their own acquaintances, could give 
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examples more numerous still. Indeed, so great 
and so successful is the care that many valetu- 
dinarians bestow on their health, and also so con- 
spicuous are the occasional recoveries of patients 
despaired of by the doctors, that various phrases 
have become current, which would seem to inti- 
mate that a delicate constitution is like a taper, 
which, for being less bright, bums all the longer ; 
and almost that, by some law of compensation, 
sickly people in general have an immimity from 
early death. We sometimes, for instance, hear 
invalids spoken of as " never dying " ; and we 
often hear special apprehension expressed at the 
" first illness " of a strongman. Is it not thought 
that the lot of robust persons, like the choice of 
Achilles, falls on a life, happy indeed, but short ? 
Does not the current language imply that life is a 
sort of elastic string, which, when much drawn 
out, must part with breadth and thickness ; or, to 
vary the metaphor, that it can only gain in extent 
of surface what it loses in fulness and depth? 
That there is such an opposition between Tenny- 
son's two desiderata, between the 

" More life, and fuller, that I want," 

may be thought to be proved by the singular change 
in medical treatment that has occurred during the 
last few generations. It is curious that, though we 
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live much longer than our ancestors, they seemed 
to need reducing, while we need strengthening ; 
their remedies were bleeding and starving, while 
ours are port-wine and quinine. The obvious 
answer, so far as it goes, to this last consideration 
is, that our forefathers adopted a wrong system, 
and paid the penalty of their lack of knowledge. 
Even during the last twenty or thirty years — a 
period far too short for any perceptible change in 
the organisation of our race — ^great steps have 
been taken, especially as regards children, towards 
a disuse of the strong remedies that were once in 
vogue. Nor is there any likelihood of our going 
back to the old predilection for the lancet. Of 
the effect of copious and imseasonable bleeding, 
as still practised in a not distant country, the 
death of Cavour reminds up but too well. It is 
thus probable that it was iii great part through 
our ancestors' efforts to reduce themselves that 
they were short-hved, and that their imagined 
panacea was due, not to their diseases, but to 
their doctors. It is also probable that, in the 
natural body, as in the body politic, what may be 
called the cry of weakness of the present age is 
partly due to its increased sagacity. Crime has 
certainly diminished, but the skill of our detectives 
has brought to light some phases of crime which 
might before have lurked unnoticed. Just so, 
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while life has certainly lengthened, the medical 
art may have discovered unsuspected causes of 
disease or weakness, and, by tracing them to their 
remote consequences, may have made them seem 
more formidable. Still, however much weight 
we may attach to arguments Uke these, and how- 
ever little to considerations founded on mere 
metaphor and rhetoric, some facts remain which 
it is difficult to explain away. It seems probable 
that of late years, in spite both of the advance of 
science and of the lengthening of life, the forms 
of debility, and especially of nervous debility, have 
increased. 

Again, one is sometimes told that a yoimg man, 
emigrating to New Zealand or certain parts of 
Australia, may hope, up to the middle of his Ufe, 
to enjoy better health than he would probably 
have enjoyed in his native land ; but that, on his 
coming back to England, he must expect at fifty 
to be as much aged as an ordinary man of sixty. 
Here there seems to be another example of the 
conditions of present health and those of pro- 
spective health not being the same. But we should 
need to know much more before regarding the 
example as conclusive. Assuming the fact to be 
as stated, is it not possible that our supposed 
emigrant may suffer through his return, after his 
system has lost its adaptiveness, to a climate no 
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longer congenial to him ? Would he have become 
infirm so soon had he remained at the an- 
tipodes ? 

We have put these questions with the view, 
not of offering any answer to them, but merely of 
calling attention to the fact that they have re- 
mained unanswered so long. The relation that 
exists between the intensity and the prolongation 
of bodily vigour, must be, comparatively speaking, 
an elementary inquiry; and, if even here our 
knowledge is at fault, should we not be most 
cautious in dealing with those more complicated 
problems in which men feel a more personal 
interest ? For example, unless we can tell how 
surely what contributes to early health will con- 
tribute also to longevity, how can we hope to have 
complete and satisfactory information respecting 
the comparative health and longevity of the two 
sexes ? Even this inquiry, however, important as it 
is, must yield, in the obviousness of its utility, to 
inquiries concerning conditions that are more or 
less subject to control. Most men wish to know, 
and to know with certainty and precision, the 
comparative health and longevity in married and 
single life, — also with different modes of diet and 
degrees of bodily or mental exercise, in different 
climates, trades, professions. Is any of us satis- 
fied with the rather contradictory answers that 
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are given to questions of this sort ? How far can 
answers ever be given to them of universal 
applicability? It is only as leading up to in- 
quiries of this nature, and as tending to throw 
light on them, that the inquiry about the maximum 
of human life can be more than a curious specula- 
tion. As it is, this inquiry is by no means un- 
profitable. People are brought face to face with 
some rather bold speculations; and they may learn, 
what the world is not very apt or even anxious 
to learn, to set oral testimony, when unverified, 
at no more than its right value. Again, the 
apparatus that is needed to satisfy their curiosity 
may be applied to matters of vastly greater 
moment. Once let the registers be carefully 
filled up throughout all civilised countries, and 
let the range of inquiries be somewhat widened,* 

• We learn from the North British BevieWy No. 94, p. 441, 
that Dr. Matthews Dnncan has made some very important 
dednctions even from so slender a basis of fact as that supplied 
by the registers of births in Edinburgh and Glasgow in 1855. 
He mnch regrets that the schedule to be filled up has been 
altered on what he considers as very inadequate grounds. 
Are there not many forms of illness with regard to which 
a similar regret would not be unreasonable ? Should not 
questions be oftener put for the benefit of science, as well as 
of the invalid ? Surely, if it were a recognised part of the 
duty of the medical man, or other authorised person, to obtain 
(whether personally or otherwise) all the information of real 
value, the force of custom would speedily make itself felt ; 
and, it being of course understood that only facts and figures 
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and, by the time tliat persons born under such a 
system shall have grown old, a fortunate posterity 
will, within fair limits, ascertain, not merely how 
long they have a chance of living, but how they 
have the best chance of living long, and of being 
healthy and happy while they live. 

(not names) would be published, all disinclination whatever, 
whether on the part of doctor or patient, would vanish before 
the wish to be useful. 



NOTE. 

Some years after this article was published, Professor 
Owen wrote a striking paper on Longevity in Fraser's Maga* 
zine. He there adopts the conclusions of Mr. Thorns about 
centenarianism, to the effect that no person is (or was then) 
proved to have exceeded the age of, I think, 103 years and a 
few months. He also points out the origin of a popular 
superstition, which is referred to in these pages. It is 
sometimes erroneously stated that very old persons cut a 
third set of teeth. The Professor explains this error by 
observing that in extreme old age the gums tend to recede, 
and that stumps of teeth, previously hidden, are thus exposed 
to view. In the case of a woman of patriarchal age, whose 
mouth he examined, he found that one or more of these 
disinterred stumps had been mistaken for new teeth. 

I may here remark that the late Lord Tenterden, whenever 
very old persons appeared as witnesses, used to ask them to 
what cause they ascribed their longevity. Some alleged one 
reason, and some another ; but nearly all had been eurly risers. 

From an incident recorded in the foregoing article, it 
appears that the virtue which ranks " next to godliness " is 
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not always vonchsaf ed to patriarchs. This recalls an anecdote 
told by a near relation of mine, who, many years ago, was 
fox-hunting in Cheshire. He and some other young men 
complained of cold feet, but were rebuked by an old sports- 
man, who declared disdainfully that he himself was quite 
warm and comfortable. ** The reason is simple," added the 
veteran ; ** you wash your feet, and I never wash mine " / 

In or about 1880, Canon Beadon died, who was called the 
Father of the Church, and was an undoubted centenarian. 
When he was in his 100th year, one of his relations assured 
me that he still thoroughly enjoyed life. 

My last foot-note (p. 75) in some degree anticipated a sug- 
gestion which Mr. Galton has recently made in his " Inquiries 
into Human Faculties." He, however, goes much farther, 
and wishes every one to keep a sort of genealogical tree of 
life — a family register, recording the medical history, not 
merely of a man's own self, but also of his ancestors and 
kinsfolk ; so that posterity may supplement, or rather com- 
plete, its knowledge of diseases by a knowledge of the laws of 
their inheritance. 



LITEEART EGOTISM. 

I. 

" We never could very clearly understand how 
it is that egotism, so unpopular in conversation, 
should be so popular in writing." Had Macaulay, 
who wrote this, cared to investigate besides 
stating the question, and to enter on the various 
questions connected with, and subsidiary to it, 
he would doubtless have adorned our literature 
with another perspicuous and richly illustrated 
discussion. For the absence of such an essay, 
the following remarks will make, we fear, but 
poor amends. 

In order, however, to do what we can to make 
this subject interesting, or even clear, we must 
first ask whether one of the facts assumed 
can be received without limitation. Is egotism 
always unpopular in society; and, if not 
always, when not, and why not? The bare 
statement of such questions has a certain air 
of paradox; but this paradox arises from 
the ambiguous use of a word. The word 
"Egotism" often implies making oneself the 
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theme, not merely of conversation, but of praise ; 
and, even otherwise, it is commonly so employed 
as to expose us to the difficulty which Bishop 
Butler encountered in his well-known rehabilita- 
tion of Resentment. For " Egotism," like " Re- 
sentmrat," and like " Pride," is generally used to 
denote an excess, and thus it has acquired a very 
bad name. Now, we are certainly not ambitious of 
proving that it is right to talk about oneself more 
than is right. Our humbler task will be that of 
defending, not the extreme, but the mean, and of 
inquiriiig whether persons in general are not 
justified in talking of themselves more than is 
strictly necessary ; and further, whether, by one 
of society's by-laws, certain classes of persons are 
not privileged to do so more even than is usual. 

The first and most obvious class to which such a 
dispensation is granted consists of eminent men of 
all sorts. "Do you see," says Cicero, "how 
often, in Homer, Nestor dwells on his own merits ? 
He had already survived two generations of men, 
and yet he had no occasion to fear that, while 
telling the truth about himself, he might appear 
either presumptuous or talkative." This judgment 
on the garrulous veteran is possibly too lenient ; 
but, in any case, Nestor may fairly be regarded 
as typical of the class of distinguished old men 
from whom the world will take a great deal of 
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conversation about themselves. Indeed, it is 
probable that there are some such men who 
would be more popular if they talked of them- 
selves and the events of their past lives more than 
they do. There are able men, who, whether from 
a wish for relaxation, or from a fear of talking 
above the level of their company, or from a dislike 
to being outdone by anybody in anything, have 
an unlucky way of forsaking the topics on which 
they might excel, in favour of a lighter kind of 
conversation, for which the habitual tension of 
their energies, and the very size and weight of 
their intelligence, may have unfitted them: the 
Hon is trying to skip like the lamb. Travellers in 
the East, who have lost, if they ever possessed, 
the knack of saying just, and no more than just, 
what may be said, and of restricting themselves 
to that very peculiar sort of flattery and banter 
which alone society will tolerate, refuse sometimes 
on their return home to tell their adventures, 
which every one wishes to hear, and prefer dealing 
in commonplaces and compliments, in which they 
are generally far less felicitous. The remark may 
be applied with at least equal force to those great 
generals and statesmen whose biography is history, 
and who, like -^neas and Tennyson's Ulysses, are 
a part of all that they have seen. Every one knows 
what sort of conversation Sir Kobert Walpole 
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liked, and also how he defended it. Frederic at 
Berlin, and Hastings at Daylesford, would pro- 
bably have made themselves at least as agreeable 
to their respective guests by relating, and drawing 
inferences from, the great things they had done, 
as by indulging in their singular propensity for 
indifferent versification. Nor is that very differ- 
ent class of persons who, not eminent themselves, 
have had the great advantage of personal inter- 
course with really eminent men, whether living or 
dead, always as ready as might be wished to 
recapitulate simply what they have heard or seen. 
Men of this sort, especially when advanced in life, 
have claims on general consideration, both because 
they can tell just what is most diflBcult to obtain in 
books, and alsobecause their opinions and criticisms, 
even when most palpably and provokingly extra- 
vagant, have an interest as showing what was said 
and thought half a century ago. And the society 
of these intellectual luminaries — if we may so call 
them, as distinguished from the intellectual suns 
— is naturally and justly in request, especially when 
they know how to select their anecdotes, when they 
do not tell them too slowly or the same one too often, 
and when they are willing to repeat what their dis- 
tinguished friends said, and not merely what they 
themselves said to their distinguished friends. 
Unfortunately, they seldom seem to know where 

G 
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their strengtli lies; while sometimes they even 
tread on forbidden paths. We ourselves — if the 
egotism we are writing about may for once be 
infectious — some ten or fifteen years ago knew 
an old gentleman who had been at the close of 
Warren Hastings's trial,* who had spoken to a 
ferryman who, as a boy, had helped to ferry Pope 
over the Thames, who had been Lord Wellesley's 
private secretary, who had entered Madrid with 
Wellington, and who, though almost forgotten in 
our generation, was more or less acquainted with 
nearly all the leading men of the last ; and we 
think we are not wrong in saying that some of 
his friends liked him better when he was drawing 
from his inexhaustible store of personal recollec- 
tions, than when he was telling in mixed company 
the sort of anecdote to which many old bachelors 

♦ He fumished many curions instances of that treasnring 
up of bygone sentiments to which we have referred. For 
example, having heard at or from Benares some eulogy of 
Hastings, he was most vehement in his acquittal of him, and, 
in his abuse of Burke, or as, regarding him as a contem- 
porary, and as not a very great one, he was careful to call 
" him, ** Mr. Burke." He told circumstantially and repeatedly 
an extraordinary story of him ; namely, that he himself heard 
Hastings, in answer to some accusation, call out, " It is false! " 
whereupon Burke exclaimed aloud, " What does that Jack- 
in- the- Box say ? " Burke was not very particular in what 
he said about Hastings ; but surely our late friend must have 
dreamt this. [This gentleman, Mr. John Forbes, died, I 
think, in 1860, aged about 85.] 
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are partial, but to which the present age is less 
indulgent than those that are gone by. 

It may at first sight seem strange that of 
egotism in the strict sense of the word — of egotism 
which comprises nothing beyond the speaker — 
society should, even in the case of the ablest men, 
be so patient as it is. In proportion as men are 
able, it is of consequence that their remarks 
should take the direction of subjects of general 
interest. Why, then, is not more social pressure 
brought to bear, in order to turn the conversation 
of able men more uniformly into the right channel ? 
This general forbearance is no doubt due to several 
causes. People naturally treat men of a certain 
mental calibre with consideration, and nobody is 
disposed to be hard on their foibles. So, again, 
old men may be compared to old clocks, which, if 
too often regulated and set right, will not go at 
all ; and, when an old man is also an able man, 
the world takes his egotism as it takes his mono- 
logues — ^f or fear of getting nothing. This may, 
perhaps, serve to explain why the egotism of great 
men is so often tolerated. But the odd thing is, 
that it is often not merely tolerated, but en- 
couraged ; nor do we think that the encourage- 
ment arises merely from the tenderness of friends, 
or the complacency of flatterers. One reason why 
people are ready to hear what a man of great 

g2 
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simple method of correcting what he had written ; 
and as to the other rules, or no rules, that he 
observed : and even ordinary wranglers, or first- 
class men, when rational topics of conversation 
fail them, may sometimes attract listeners who 
are young either in years or in understanding by 
detailing to them their daily quota of rest and 
study. Their hearers are, in fact, drawn to them 
by the mere love of imitation. Of the strength 
of that passion, especially in matters of this sort, 
we may form some impression by reflecting how 
it is aroused even by forms of distinction which 
either are not to be acquired or are not worth 
acquiring. In one of Thackeray's novels there is 
an incident which, though doubtless overdrawn, 
may serve to illustrate our last remark. We refer 
to the amusing chapter in which Major Pendennis, 
when walking with his nephew, is addressed by a 
person of high rank with a familiar and rather 
patronising brevity ; and the old beau, during the 
rest of the walk, struts with unusual erectness, 
and talks in short sentences all the way. 

There is one important class of men — ^nearly 
all of them able men, and some of them very able 
men — whose egotism is at a premium, not so 
much because it instructs as because it amuses. 
We allude to those often admired and often 
despised persons whom their friends call original 
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and their enemies call eccentric ; and who, when 
talking about themselves, place their originality 
or eccentricity in the strongest possible light. 
The individuality of such men, as indeed the good 
or bad taste of aU men, is especially brought into 
prominence when, on the one hand, they are called 
upon to make the best of a bad case for them- 
selves, and are constrained to represent their 
character as being, in Polonius's words, — 

** As 'twere a thing a little Boiled i* the workisg *' 

and, on the other hand, when they think they 
have an opportunity of looking slantwise at their 
own merits, and of praising themselves by impli- 
cation. There are also lighter topics on which 
egotistical originality may be in request. Some 
men have a way, under very various circimistances, 
of often meeting with adventures, whether ro- 
mantic or otherwise ; and the same sort of men 
that meet with adventures are generally the best 
hands at describing them. It is true that even 
the most original adventurer of this class will do 
well to devote some share of his talk to what has 
been done by other people. But still, he will be 
able to allot to himself a good deal of his con- 
versation without fear of interruption. His own 
achievements he will know both in greater num. 
bers and in minuter detail than other people's; 
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and, in relating them, he will be in the least danger 
of treading too much in the beaten track, and of 
telling all the world what all the world knew 
before. There is also the advantage that no one 
minds asking him for any particular story about 
himself, as there is no Hkelihood of his being 
bored by the repetition of it. And last, not least, 
there is one special reason why he will be found 
to recount his own exploits, if not more accurately 
than those of other men, at any rate more 
vigorously and attractively ; for he loves himself, 
and will talk about himself con amore. 

It would still be premature to lay aside our 
plea on behalf of conversational, or, if we may 
christen it by a shorter name, social egotism, 
until we have mentioned a case in which even 
persons of very ordinary attainments may some- 
times be pardoned for talking about themselves — 
the case, namely, when they have nothing better 
to talk about. For example, if a person says in 
conversation that he has been in the Arctic regions, 
and has seen traces of Sir John Franklin, he will 
probably excite attention on the part of persons 
who in general care little, and read less, about 
Arctic expeditions. This, no doubt, is partly 
because in society people must have some, and 
are glad of any, topic for their remarks ; and also 
because it is less trouble to listen than to read ; 
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and because one can cross-question a person in a 
way in which one cannot cross-question a book. 
Then, again, people are glad to get their informa- 
tion at first hand. And also, there is perhaps 
something in a barely conscious sense of the con- 
trast between one's neighbour's present position 
and his very different and distant position some 
time before : one feels almost as if one had been 
near the North Pole oneself, in the same sort of 
way in which Ovid soothed his hours of exile by 
feeling as if he himself returned to Italy when his 
books went thither.* But there are other cases 
of a like nature, to which these explanations are 
less applicable. Suppose, in general society, I 
report the fact that, in a lottery of a thousand 
tickets, some one must draw the prize, I shall 
merely be telling my friends what peradventure 
ihey would have divined without my aid ; or even 
suppose I name some unknown A. or B. as having 
been successful, the proposition, though this time 
by no means self-evident, has nothing in it which 
will attract notice. But, if I say that I myself 
have had the good luck, every one at once has an 

* And also in the way in which Mr. Tainsh, in his recent 
work on Tennyson, heads a chapter, " A Few Days with the 
Poet-Laareate *' ; which means, a few days spent in reading 
" In Memoriam " at Clevedon. Doubtless, Mr. Tainsh felt as 
if he was with the poet. By such a spiritual union, however, 
the reader's curiosity is but imperfectly gratified. 
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aspect of attention. And yet it was not antece- 
dently one whit more unlikely that I should win than 
that the unknown A. or B. would win. Nor, again, 
would the interest that I should excite merely 
arise from mercenary calculations, founded on 
my supposed good fortune. It would probably 
be, or affect to be, at least as great if I were 
telling a tale of my misery and ruin. The fact is, 
that even commonplace occurrences will often seem 
to be uncommon as soon as they acquire a personal 
relation. The surprise of an incident grows by 
attaching itself to the speaker. And thus, if any 
one wants, or is expected, to say something sur- 
prising or interesting, and if he has nothing very 
surprising or interesting to tell about any one, 
there is some excuse for his relating whatever 
least unsurprising or uninteresting thing may have 
befallen himself. 



II. 

We must apologise for having entered, with so 
much detail, on the discussion and extenuation of 
a kind of egotism which is not literary. But, in 
fact, we have prolonged the inquiry — ^not, as 
might be ill-naturedly surmised, because the artist 
is enamoured of his subject — but because we thus 
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egotist are eminent men, those of the literary 
egotist are pre-eminent men, it must be understood 
that we are not speaking merely of pre-eminence 
in mental power. We of course include this ; but 
we must also include pre-eminence in social posi- 
tion, and consequent width of experience and 
opportunities of making the acquaintance of really 
great men; we must include pre-eminence in 
humour, in simplicity, in naivete — in short, pre- 
eminence in one or more of those multifarious 
qualities which must season egotism before it will 
go down with the pubHc. To literature, as to 
conversation, Cowley's observation may be applied, 
— ^that " it is a hard and nice subject for a man to 
speak of himself " ; and it is on the part of only 
the most successful performers that the world 
cares to witness this singular gymnastic. There 
are, no doubt, some exhibitions of this sort to 
which spectators are allured in abundance. We 
have already seen how a few people are instructed, 
and many more are amused, by the egotistical 
freaks of original men. But to one man of fair 
originaHty that a given society can show, universal 
literature may be expected to show at least one 
man of very great genius. Let us ask, then, when 
men of very great genius write about themselves, 
how does the world treat them? What, for 
example, do people think of Goethe's "Auto- 
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biography"? It is said, indeed, to be by no 
means very accurate ; but, being a book of which 
such a man is at once subject and author, it has, 
as it were, a great flavour of his personaUty ; or, 
to use a simpler and more familiar metaphor, it 
has a double portion of his spirit. And thus, for 
many persons, this work has a greater charm both 
than the admirable English biography of Goethe, 
and also than the majority of his own works. 
For, of all the books written, whether about him 
or by him, it is thought to be the most character- 
istic of him. 

Moreover^ as in society a wide range is allowed 
to the sort of egotism that produces mirth, so in 
literature great indulgence is shown to humorists. 
Addison says that he would permit egotism only 
to this class of authors ; and scarcely even to this 
class, except when they write in an assumed 
character. If we go on to ask why such a con- 
cession is to be made to humorists, and to them 
only, the answer will probably be that they are 
egotists almost of necessity. The humorist makes, 
and must make, himself his starting-point; he 
draws from himself the threads of his humour, 
and, like every worm beneath the moon, 

" Spins, toiling out liis own cocoon." 

It is on this principle that Byron, I think, has 
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said that, in order to write well, a man should be 
either melancholy or in love. Byron, indeed, had 
perhaps less right to speak on behalf of himiorists 
than on behalf of poets. But, at any rate, both 
humorists and poets are but species of the higher 
class — men of genius. Indeed, it is concerning 
poets (and concerning their debt to himself) that 
Goethe — whose egotism seems not to have been 
confined to his " Autobiography *' — has expressed 
himself somewhat strongly. "Through me" — 
I quote the passage as translated by Mr. 
Matthew Arnold, — ** through me the German poets 
have become aware that, as a man must live from 
within outwards, so the artist must work from 
within outwards, seeing that, make what contor- 
tions he will, he can only bring to light his own 
individuality." Will it be said that this proves, 
not so much that the egotism of men of genius is 
respectable, as that it exists ? True ; but if men 
of genius tend to be egotistical, and if mankind 
wishes to read works of genius, mankind must 
learn to put up with the egotism. 

Such, then, and so explicable, is the immunity 
from severe criticism which men of genius for the 
most part enjoy, when they make themselves the 
centre of their thoughts and writings. But literary 
egotism, as well as social, is not in request merely 
when associated with great creative powers, or 
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merely when of a kind to excite laughter. It also 
has its value in the case of men who, together 
with great virtues, have rather great abilities than 
great genius, especially when they have also 
exercised a wide influence, whether political or 
moral. Such a man was Marcus Aurelius. In 
speaking of the great work of the imperial philo- 
sopher — ^the work to which Mr. Mill has paid a 
celebrated and enormous compliment* — Mr. Mat- 
thew Arnold attaches especial value to the part in 
which Marcus Aurelius describes his own educa- 
tion, gives the names of his teachers, and specifies 
what he learnt from each. What possible interest 
or instruction, it may be asked, can such a record 
have for us ? In truth, however, Doth the interest 
and the instruction are manifold. Mr. Arnold 
particularly calls attention to the passages in 
which the Emperor relates how his tutor taught 
him to submit to labour, and not to listen to 
slander; and how his mother bade him beware 
of the vices of the rich ; and how he had learnt 
not to plead fictitious engagements in excuse 
for the non-performance of duties. Passages like 
these may well serve us for examples. But, in 
estimating the value of such examples, we must 

* " Hia writings, the highest ethical prodnct of the ancient 
mind, differ scarcely perceptibly, if they differ at all, from 
the most characteristic teachings of Christ." — On Liberty. 
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point out a distinction. We have said that ive do 
not attach much weight to the aphorisms and 
advice which proceed from old men who have been 
eminent, and which then* neighbours sometimes 
follow Uke sheep. But there is a wide difference 
between aphorisms of this sort and the comments 
which writers like Marcus Aurelius make on them- 
selves. Much more is to be gained from the self- 
examiaation which is sometimes found in books 
than from the shallow self-description and self- 
laudation which are common in society. More- 
over, the teaching of this kind which lies buried 
in Uterature is addressed to a different class of 
readers. It is not often very stupid people who 
study works like that of Marcus Aurelius. A 
swarm of instructed persons first settles on them, 
and, after getting what good it can out of them, 
it hives that good in a form both useful and 
palatable. The masses profit indeed, but profit 
indirectly. It is only after filtering thi'ough the 
learned that the contents of such books can ferti- 
lise the unlearned. Let us add that, when such 
a man as Marcus Aurelius lays bare his experience 
and the working of his mind, he does a great 
service to all future generations ; for he exhibits 
to them an ante-mortem dissection of a very rare 
subject — a dissection which derives its great value 
from the fact that it brings feeling to the aid of 
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ezamining, as the dissector and the subject are 
the same. 

But it is not only as pointing a moral that the 
accounts which the great Antonine, and his likes, 
have given of themselves, deserve our attention 
and study. Those accounts have also an anti- 
quarian value. They supply just those details of 
the domestic life of antiquity which people now 
wish to learn. We are glad to find these particu- 
lars in ancient romances, like that of the ** Golden 
Ass " ; we are better pleased when we can obtain 
them in ordinary records of fact ; but we set most 
store by them — for we deem the evidence for them 
most trustworthy — when we encounter them, 
either in real autobiographies, or in half-auto- 
biographies, such as the narrative parts of the 
Platonic dialogues. It is for a hke reason that we 
always wish those whom we care for to tell us 
all that relates to themselves. Lord Chesterfield 
begged his son to be egotistical to him, though to 
him only ; " for," he said, " I desire to see you in 
your every-day clothes, by your fireside, in your 
pleasures ; in short, in your private life." This 
kind of knowledge is of great value in the case 
even of the rank-and-file of antiquity. It is of 
much greater value in the case of one's favourite 
authors. An acquaintance with the facts of an 
author's life will often help us to understand 
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obscure passages in his works. But, in relation 
to an author whom we really prize, it has a yet 
greater importance, though one that is less easily 
put into words ; for it gives a reality, a sort of 
covering of flesh and blood, to his thoughts ; it 
draws us closer both to him and to what he has 
written ; we value it as we should value his bust 
or portrait. It was on this accoimt, and on this 
account only, that it could possibly be worth 
Horace's while to tell posterity of his small 
stature, the premature greyness of his hair, and 
his endurance of heat. 

There is another reason, not more real, but, if 
I may say so, more reaUstic and less sentimental, 
for the way in which we prize the autobiographical 
notices of ancient writers. In the views of these 
writers we generally feel, not a direct, but a 
relative and historical interest. On any modern 
question connected (say) with foreign trade or the 
taking of interest, we should consult, certainly not 
Aristotle,* but Eicardo or McCullocK Of such 
writers as Aristotle we inquire, not so much what 
truth is, as by what steps truth has been attained ; 
and, in order to examine any one step properly, 

* I make mention of Aristotle, as be was so strongly 
opposed to the taking of interest, on the ground, to our age 
almost inconceivable, that the Greek word for " interest " is 
connected in deriyation with "begetting" and "bringing 
forth," and that coins can neither beget nor bring forth. 

n 
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we want to see both the step above and the step 
below. In other words, we desure to learn how 
much is the man's own, and how much is the 
age's. There is, for example, in all the volu* 
minous writings of Cicero nothing probably more 
touching, or more suggestive as to the state of 
opinion then prevalent, than the one little fact 
that he seems to have been half ashamed of his 
sorrow at the death of a favourite slave. And, 
if we would obtain this setting of the opinions of 
antiquity, without which the opinions themselves 
are of little worth, we must seek to discover 
among whom each great writer was thrown, and 
by whom educated ; how far any exaggeration in 
his views may have been due to irritation at real 
or supposed injustice, and how far any eccentri- 
cities in his views may have had their counterpart 
in personal eccentricities. All this is what we 
want to know, and what there is no one like the 
writer himself to tell us. Indeed, when great 
writers — especially those who lived before the 
invention of printing, or even as late as the time 
of Shakespeare — have failed to furnish us with 
these particulars, what means have we now of 
supplying the deficiency ? 

I have thus far endeavoured to indicate in 
what respects the excuse for literary egotisn* 
is merely the excuse for social egotism "wrl^ 
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large " ; and hence I have been led to defer the 
mention of one very obvious and important point 
of contrast between the two species of egotism, 
because it is a point of contrast, and not one of 
comparison. The point of contrast is this, that 
in conversation we are, to a great extent, at the 
egotist's mercy; whereas, when we read, the 
remedy is in our own hands. We do not snub 
an egotistical book, and run the risk of being 
snubbed back again ; we merely lay it down. It 
is true that this may be said of letters, and that, 
nevertheless, in all letters, except very familiar 
ones, egotism is as little agreeable as in conversa- 
tion. But the fact is, that a letter comes so near 
us that we can never quite sever it from its writer, 
or forget that his failing may fly from his pen to 
his tongue, and trouble us when there is no escape.* 
Besides, one hesitates to leave a letter unread, 
both from politeness, and from a fear lest, when 
one begins to skip, one may skip too much. This 
latter difficulty extends to the case of some books 

* The same remark applies to speeches at publio meetings. 
Thus, Miss Bumej reports that, on such an occasion, the 
great Erskine exclaimed, — " If any man ask my birth, its 
genealogy may dispute with kings ! If my wealth, it is all 
for which I haye time to hold out my hand ! If my talents, 
— No ! of those, gentlemen, I leave you to judge for your- 
selves ! " We are not surprised at her adding that, not in 
public speeches only, but in private conversation also, '* bis 
excessive egotisms imdo him." 

h2 
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and published letters. Madame de S^vign^, in 
part of her correspondence, evinces a respectable 
and even admirable egotism. Not only does she 
tell her daughter many of her own domestic 
arrangements, but she expatiates on her grief at 
the loss of certain relatives, and overflows in 
reiterated assurances of her affection, both as 
mother and as graadmother. All this is good and 
praiseworthy in every way; but still it is not 
exactly what we now care to learn. And the 
worst of it is that, in these letters, the tares and 
the wheat grow so closely together that, if we 
yield to impatience, we shall probably lose both. 
Still, in this case, as in others where the egotism 
is less excusable, there is a remedy, though it 
rests, not with the reader, but with the editor, or 
rather with the buyer as controlling the editor. 
We might suggest that the least interesting 
portions of books, when capable of being detached 
from the rest, should, in order to catch the reader's 
eye, be printed in a smaller type. But there is a 
simpler method. It has not always hitherto been 
on the least amusing parts of books that expur- 
gators have laid a heavy hand. But the duties of 
these literary censors might easily be enlarged. 
A precedent has lately been set in the case of one 
of Richardson's novels, which has, it is said, been 
most skilfully manipulated and disburdened of its 
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dreariest episodes. And, if the constant mijlti- 
plication of books is a reason for shortening those 
of them that can be shortened, we should surely 
bear in mind so judicious an example. Dryden, 
with characteristic urbanity, observed to a fellow- 
poet, — 

" A double noose tlioii on thy neck dost pnll, 
For writing treason, and for writing dull." 

And, in like manner, we should advise the modem 
inquisitors to show extreme severity towards some 
twice - offending books and passages, which are 
egotistical without being diverting. 

Akin to the last-named particular, in which the 
literary egotist has so great an advantage over his 
fellow-egotists, is the following : we nearly always 
have him at a respectful distance. The mass of 
egotistical literature, as of all literature, must 
•belong to past time ; and the dead cannot jostle 
against us, or, as the phrase is, tread on our corns. 
"Does he think," said Brutus of Cicero, "that 
his consulship deserves more applause than my 
putting Caesar to death, because I am not per- 
petually talking of the Ides of March as he is 
of the Nones of December?" A great modem 
writer, commenting on these words, has remarked 
that, however Cicero's talking of self may have 
seemed to his contemporaries, he himself is never 
so much pleased with him as when he is doing so. 
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The fact obviously is, that the modern writer 
fails to be irritated or annoyed by Cicero's ego- 
tism, for he is in nowise jealous of the reputa- 
tion of one so far removed from him,— any 
more than the Napoleons grudge praise to the 
Caesars. 

Before quitting this part of my subject, I will 
notice briefly a further point of contrast between 
the two species of egotism. Men are less disposed 
to be egotistical in writing, as they are not then 
under the excitement of conversation — an excite- 
ment which would prompt them to give expression 
to what is uppermost in their thoughts ; nor have 
they a neighbour on whose countenance to catch 
the effects, real or feigpied, of their self-commend- 
ation. Hence, writing about oneself is much less 
pleasant than talking about oneself, and is carried 
to a far less extravagant excess. It should be 
added that, whereas the courtesy of society tends 
to stimulate egotism, the bluntness of critics 
checks it in all save very exceptional cases. The 
result is, that while in conversation the habit of 
dwelling on oneself is soon formed, and is liable 
to become inveterate, such a habit is rarely con- 
tracted by writers, except by the few who have a 
natural aptitude for it; the rest are uncere- 
moniously hooted down. Thus, by a sort of critical 
selection, the cultivated class improves the breed 
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of literary egotists ; it suppresses all but the best 
specimens. 



III. 

Hitherto I have discussed literary egotism, 
not indeed without giving illustrations, but still 
mainly in the abstract. But, as the rules of 
syntax are said to be best seen in the examples, 
so I may now act prudently by, so to say, per- 
sonifying my remarks, and passing from egotism 
to egotists. In order, however, to set bounds to 
so wide a field of inquiry, and at the same time 
to survey only what is near, and ought to be 
familiar, I will limit myself to times comparatively 
modern^ and to the chief literary egotists — ^that 
is, to those who have been either the most extreme 
egotists, or the most popular, or both at once. 
In making a choice, I must needs be arbitrary; 
but I shall at least be impartial, if I divide the 
equivocal pre-eminence equally between our coun- 
trymen and our neighbours across the Channel. 
Acting on this principle, I will select as my arch- 
egotists four distinguished writers — Montaigne, 
Pepys, Rousseau, and Byron. And, from among 
these, it will be convenient, in spite of chronology, 
to begin with the one with whose writings English- 
men are best acquainted, and to whom, I may add, 
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Macaulay's words, quoted at the outset of this 
article, have special reference. 

Byron's egotism has passed into a proverb. It 
is well known that he always wrote best when 
describing what he had either seen or suffered, 
and that even his tragedies are valuable chiefly by 
reason of the lyrical passages which stand out 
here and there, like a few beautiful figures with a 
rough dramatic cloak thrown loosely over them. 
So, again, one of his poems is addressed to his 
"son"; and, respecting this poem, his friends 
and commentators have been characteristically 
puzzled; for so habitually were his allusions 
directed towards himself, that his friends have 
found it alike hard to imagine either that his 
poetical son should have been other than a real 
son, or that he could, under any circumstances, 
have had a real son without telling many persons 
all about him. Instead, however, of multiplying 
proofs of Byron's egotism, it may not be im- 
seasonable to point out some of the many lessons 
which his peculiar type of egotism should suggest. 
I will confine myself to two of these lessons. 
The first of them is to be drawn from reflecting 
with what reckless inconsiderateness he divulged 
his neighbours' secrets as well as his own. By 
a not uncommon inversion of the golden rule, he 
seemed to think himself entitled to do unto others 
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whatever lie did not mind doing unto himself. 
We may see this even in the case of his perfectly 
innocent early attachment, to which he was con- 
tinually referring. It may perhaps be doubted 
whether Miss Chaworth, after she had become, op 
resolved to become, Mrs. Musters, can have 
relished such a public indication of the poet's 
good-will, as, for instance, the poem beginning 
"When we two parted"; and it is yet more 
doubtful whether she would have confessed that 
she relished it, or whether the reminiscence can 
have been altogether palatable to Mr. Musters. 
And, as mysteries of this sort are pretty sure to 
ooze out, it is but a poor excuse for the poet to 
say that his friends* names have been spared. 
Indeed, in this instance, the Christian name was 
not spared.* It might have been superfluous to 
dwell so long on this feature of our poet's egotism, 
had it been peculiar to him. But it is common to 
many other poets, both modem and ancient. 
Praed, and others yet more recently, have sinned 
in a similar manner ; while the extravagance of 
even the strangest of Byron's poems written to op 
about his wife may be pardoned, when compared 
with the insolence with which Horace, usually so 
good-natured, exults over the advancing years of 
the virtuous Lyce. It should be further remarked 

* " I have a passion for the name of * Mary.' " 
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that, as a rule, talkers are far less encouraged to 
make — ^in public, at any rate — these domestic 
revelations than writers ; and thus literary egotists 
will often, with a certain class of persons, be 
more popular than other egotists, in so far as 
they may be able to furnish a questionable amuse- 
ment, which other egotists are not allowed to 
furnish. 

The other point about Byron is this, that he 
took a peculiar pleasure in damaging his own 
popularity by the constant reproduction of charac- 
ters which were likenesses of himself, but un- 
favourable likenesses. Of this propensity — a 
propensity which not a few people exhibit in con- 
versation — the common explanation is, that such 
persons prefer letting themselves be abused to 
being unnoticed. Such a solution, however, 
meets only half of the diflficulty. If the peacock 
of the fable had had his own feathers forcibly 
plucked out, and those of the jackdaw substituted 
in their places, we could fancy him consenting to 
be seen, disfigured as he was, rather than live a 
life of solitude ; but we can hardly imagine that 
he would himself be the author of so unbecoming 
a transformation. And the remark may be ex- 
tended from literal and physical blackening to 
moral. We can conceive a man being so foolish 
as to wish that a hideous caricature, whether 
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drawn or written, of himself should be in every- 
body's hand, rather than that he should be preyed 
on by livida oblivio ; but would it not be unac- 
countable for him to make choice of the caricature, 
when he had the option of circulating either an 
exact or a flattering portrait ? Yet this is prac 
tically what Byron did. On the various passions 
and other motives which actuated conduct so 
suicidal to his reputation, I have not now space 
to enter. I may, however, observe that, being 
maddened by his countrymen's injustice to him, 
he, imhappily for himself, took a pleasure in out- 
raging their feelings of decorum. It was, in fact, 
his way of saying to them, as Coriolanus said to 
the Eomans, " I banish you." 

Rousseau, like Byron, was an outcast from his 
country, and, in a great measure, from society ; 
and, like Byron, and even more than Byron, he 
acquired, in what was practically his exile, that 
peculiar earnestness and intensity which tinges all 
his writings, and makes itself felt, even when his 
style is picturesque and playfuL It is visible in 
every page of his " Confessions," and has contri- 
buted not a little to their popularity. Other 
causes have no doubt helped. The favour with 
which that celebrated work has been received, is 
due partly to the charm of its style ; partly to the 
romantic and ever-changing incidents that are 
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related in it ; and partly to the glimpse it affords 
of such men as D'Alembert, Condillac, and 
Diderot, and of the great France of the last 
century. But the intensity of feeling must count 
for something. It would even seem as if Rous- 
seau thought that he had a call and mission to 
describe himself, and preach about himself ; yea, 
woe is unto me, he seems to say, if I preach 
not myself. In one place he literally avows that 
he is far more afraid of omitting some details 
than of painting himself too minutely. His scru- 
pulous precision extends even to physical pecu- 
liarities, which have no very obvious bearing 
on his character or conduct. For, though his 
more enthusiastic admirers may read with interest 
and satisfaction that, however ill he was, he 
always had a good appetite, one hardly sees why 
the general reader should be, not merely informed 
of the circumstance, but told to bear it in mind.* 
From this double eccentricity (including, that 
is, both what he mentions and his mention of it), 
and from a few other matters of a like sort, I 
turn with pleasure to some of the striking, though 
singular, rules which he observed. Such a rule 
was that of never profiting by the death of any- 
body, not even through a bequest ; so that, when 

* " C*est encore tme chose k noter que, qnelqne maladeqne 
je puisse eti*e, Tappetit ne me manque jamais.'' 
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Lord Keith proposed to name him in his will, 
Rousseau declined the offer, but accepted a pen- 
sion in its place. Scarcely less singular is the 
following anecdote, which may serve to illustrate 
the Horatian maxim : — 

" Quid qnisqne vitet nnnqnam homini satis 
Gantnm est in horas." 

He wished a lady an affectionate farewell, and 
they exchanged vows of eternal fidelity. But 
unfortimately, on leaving her, he went to see tho 
Pont du Gard ; whereupon his atony heart (as we 
are fain to call it) became straightway enamoured 
of the Roman masonry, and the poor lady was 
driven clean out of his head. It was manifest 
that she had not discerned where the danger lay ; 
she had bidden him beware of the fascinating 
girls whom he would meet, but of the more 
fascinating viaduct she had said nothing ; on ne 
s'avise jamais de tout. 

But, as I must make a selection, I will 
choose what seems the most instructive topic in 
the autobiography, and notice a very few parti- 
culars in relation to the spiritual phases through 
which he passed. His oscillations, indeed, be- 
tween Protestantism and Catholicism were too 
much the result either of conformity, or of a 
sort of patriotic esprit de corps, to suggest much 
that is profitable; and, respecting his great 
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change, his change from beUef to disbeUef, he 
tells us far too little ; but, in what he does tell us 
about his religious condition and practices, the 
earnestness of which I have spoken, and also 
the original turn which he gives to everything, 
will leave on most minds a very lasting impres- 
sion. He generally, as we are pleased and 
perhaps surprised to learn, read the Bible at 
night; and in this way he read it five or six 
times all through. He loved to pray in the open 
air. But his form of prayer was not long. He 
mentions an old woman who told her bishop that 
her prayer consisted of the single letter " 0,*' 
and the bishop strongly advised her to continue 
that prayer, — " Cette meilleure prifere est aussi la 
mienne." His state of mind was not unlike that 
of an old woman who lately refused to ofEer any 
other supplication than the laconic one, " Lord, 
bless us alll" "It is not lawful,"* says Hero- 
dotus, " for a Persian to ask for any blessing for 
himself individually. He merely prays for the 
prosperity of the king and of all the Persians ; 
for among all the Persians he himself is in- 
cluded." But perhaps the best Pagan counter- 

* A still more modem instance of litnrgical brevity is tliat 
of the American who had the Lord's Prayer framed and 
knng by his bedside, and never omitted, morning and night, 
to repeat with a pious nod, " Them*s my sentiments.'' 
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part of Fiat voluntas tua is to be found in the 
following lines : — 

Zcv PaxTiSj^, ra fjukv i(rO\a kcu €V)(pfia^OK tcai dvcvicrocs 
"Afifu SiiSov, ra Sk Xvypa koI €U)(pii€viav dirtpvKOii, 

" Father and Lord, give ns help when we pray, give ns help 
when we pray not ; 
Yea, if we foolishly pray for onr hurt, from our folly 
defend ns !" 

At one time Rousseau fell under the influence 
of the Jansenists; and it is curious to observe 
how much they had in common with our Puritans 
and Methodists. Under such guidance, he, like 
Bunyan, endured great suffering at the prospect 
of his spiritual future ; and, like Bunyan, he at 
length obtained what Bunyan would have called 
assurance. But he obtained it in an unusual 
manner. Being in great depression, he resolved 
to ask for a sign from heaven ; and, with this 
object, he threw a stone at a tree. Hitting was 
to be an omen of happiness ; missing, of perdition. 
He threw the stone with great trepidation, and 
he hit. This was not difficult, as he took the 
precaution of choosing a tree both near and large. 
He was however, satisfied ; " depuis lors je n'ai 
plus dout6 de mon salut."* 

* This extraordinary incident has been compared by Mr. 
Lewes to Goethe's somewhat more costly test, as to whether 
he shonld turn painter. " The river glided beneath, now 
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Between Bousseau and Montaigne there are 
many points of contrast. One of the most ob- 
vious of these points subsists also between our 
other two arch-egotists, and is indeed the chief 
motive of our unchronological arrangement of the 
four. The intensity of character that we have 
noticed hitherto, disappears in Montaigne and 
repys ; they were easy-going, and probably happy, 
men of the world. If we accept Horace Wal- 
pole's distinction, about life being a tragedy to 
men who feel, but only a comedy to men who 
think, we may suppose that to those whom we 
have pow to consider, life must have been at least 
half a comedy, while to Rousseau and Byron it 
was a tremendous tragedy. 

It may be instructive to point out another con- 
trast, which, however, applies to Bousseau and 
Montaigne only. Bousseau laughs at Montaigne 
for admitting, indeed, in general terms that his 
character was defective, but for pleading guilty, 
when he came to the point, to none but the most 
venial faults. It is true that Bousseau himself 
pleaded guilty to faults that were by no means 
venial. But, on the other hand, he has always 

flasHng in the snnliglit, now partiaUj concealed by willows. 
Taking his knife from his pocket, he flung it with his left 
hand, having previonslj resolved that, if he saw it fall, he 
was to become an artist ; but if the sinking knife were con- 
cealed by the willows, he was to abandon the idea." 
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represented himself as a paragon of virtue. We 
have seen that his usual form of prayer "was not 
too long, like that of the Pharisees. But there 
is, in the beginning of the book, a well-known 
passage in which he seems to emulate the prayer 
of a certain Pharisee, and even, if I may use a 
colloquial phrase, to pray like a Pharisee and a 
half. Addressing the Deity, he says, "Que 
chacun de mes semblables d^couvre a son tour son 
cceur au pied de ton trdne avec la meme sinc^rit^, 
et puis qu'un seul te dise : Jefus meilleur que cet 
homme-lay* It appears, then, that between 
Rousseau and Montaigne there was a difference, 
which may be illustrated thus : the one extolled 
the tree, but showed average specimens of the 
fruit ; the other spoke only modestly of the tree, 
but, in exhibiting the fruit, he made a selection. 
It is remarked that Homer, while celebrating the 
valour of the Trojans, and while representing 
Achilles as shuddering at the sight of Hector, 
nevertheless makes Hector get the worst of nearly 
every encounter with any of the leading Greeks. 
What Homer has done for the Trojans is not 

* Elsewhere lie says tliat his friend, Altnna, was, besides 
himself^ the only tolerant man he ever knew. Yet his own 
toleration must have been limited, if, as is said, he, himself 
a deist, was in favour of the juridical extermination of all 
atheists. How can he have got on during his intimacy with 
Diderot and D'Holbach P 

I 
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unlike what Rousseau has done for himself. lie 
has made, in his own favour, a general assertion, 
with which his facts scarcely coincide. Assuming 
that he has set his* valuation too high, he has at 
least supplied the data by which his estimate may 
be corrected. And, accordingly, the egotism of 
those who, like him, overpraise the ensemble of 
their character is more pardonable than that of 
those who overpraise their particular virtues and 
actions ; for to friends and biographers it is less 
misleading. 

In Montaigne's egotism the strangest feature is 
that it is so utterly unnecessary, and, but for our 
previous knowledge of him, so unexpected. He is, as 
it were, an egotist in disguise. When a man is, like 
Rousseau, professedly writing an autobiography, 
we are as prepared to hear a number of personal 
details as a doctor is to hear the symptoms of his 
patient. But Montaigne is not by the way of 
writing an autobiography. He affects to be writing 
on general subjects, and often to be describing 
the heroes and philosophers of former times. 
Yet, whether he be dealing with Julius CaBsar, or 
Seneca, or the Black Prince, or any other great 
men, Montaigne's own self is nearly sure to appear 
uncalled for in their place, and, like Banquo's 
ghost, to push them from their stools. In one of 
his least amusing essays he gives a sort of ground- 
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plan of his house ; and, throughout, with subjects 
the most alien his own history is so interwoven, 

" nt dmnis 
Votivft pateat velati descripta tabelU 
Vita senis." 

We may, without impropriety, apply to him the 
word " senis " ; for, though never an old man, he 
described himself as one, and gave himself the 
airs of one. When little above fifty, he minutely 
detailed his diet and regimen with the experto crede 
of a man of ninety. Nor has he been less com- 
municative on other matters. He informs us that 
he ate so greedily {gouluement) that he often bit 
his tongue, and sometimes his fingers. His 
preference was for meat both underdone and high. 
He took particular delight in scratching his ears, 
and spoke of la graterie as '^ des gratifications de 
nature les plus doulces.** He originally liked 
white wine best, then changed, but at last resumed 
his former taste. It is apparently on the passage 
describing this last peculiarity that Scaliger has 
made the caustic comment : '^ La grande fadaise 
de Montaigne, qui a escrit qu'il aimoit mieux le vin 
blanc — que diable a-t-on a faire de syavoir ce qu'il 
aime?'* 

Before we part company with Montaigne, we 
may take the opportunity o£ making a serious 

i2 
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stone, and were very fond of writing about 
it.* 

In the frequent allusions to this last circum- 
stance we have a fair sample of much that Pepys 
writes. Thus, on one occasion, after eating a 
great quantity of walnuts, he thought it worth 
his while to commit to his note-book the minutest 
particulars of his indisposition next day. " This 
morning, observing some things to be laid up not 
as they should be by my girl, I took a broom and 
basted her till she cried extremely, which made 
me vexed." " My wife seemed very pretty to- 
day, it being the first time I had given her leave 
to wear a black patch." Charles Austin (who 
delighted in the Diary, and described the weak- 
ness of eyesight which cut it short as a " misfor- 
tune to the human race ") was especially fond of 
quoting a passage about an old schoolfellow of 
Pepys, who " did remember that I was a great 
Roundhead when I was a boy, and I was much 
afraid that he would have remembered the words 

♦ They were not singular in loving to dwell on their ail- 
ments. Sir Edward Oust, who had seen the world as few 
men have seen it, once told me that he (or a friend of his) 
made it a point, when accosted by an acquaintance at all 
advanced in years, whose name he had forgotten, of asking 
the question, " How is the old complaint ?" He said that 
the experiment always succeeded. There was certain to be 
an old complaint ; and the forgotten acquaintance was as cer- 
tain to be flattered by the precision of his friend's memory. 
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" Up betimes and shaved myself after a week's 
growth. But Lord ! how ugly I was yesterday, 
and how fine to-day!" Sometimes the Diary 
bursts forth into an eccentric fit of thankfulness, 
which Emerson quotes as typical of English other- 
worldliness. "I did find myself really worth 
£1,900, for which the great God of heaven and 
earth be praised." "Abroad with my wife, the 
first time that ever I rode in my own coach, which 
do make my heart rejoice and praise God, and 
pray him to bless it to me and continue it." 
"This day I first did wear a muffe, being my 
wife's last year's muffe ; and, now I have bought 
her a new one, this serves me very well." " I did 
not open it [a mysterious letter] till I come 
home — not looking into it till all the money 
was out, that I might say I saw no money in the 
paper, if ever I should be questioned about it." 
We read this with pain ; but it is a relief to re- 
member that corruption, though theoretically 
condemned, was then often regarded with the 
same sort of indulgence with which nepotism is 
regarded now. Also, it is but fair to mention 
that Pepys is called " excellent " by the virtuous 
Evelyn, and that, when he was dying, a learned 
divine could only describe " the greatness of his 
behaviour" by saying that it "was in every 
respect answerable to his great life." Again, we 
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are Btarded to learn that, in bis thirtieth year, he 
was '* at my multiplioation-table hard, which is 
all the trouble I meet with at all in my arithme- 
tique.*' But we must not forget that this elderly 
scholar rendered signal servioe to our naval ad* 
ministration, and (more extraordinary still) that 
he became President of the Boyal Society. 

Haying made this apology for Pepys, we may 
with an easy conscience return to the more charac- 
teristic and amusing portions of the Diary. ** By 
and by, we come to two little girls keeping cowes, 
andlsaw one of them very pr6tty,so Ihadamind 
to make her aske my blessing, telling her that I was 
her godfather, .... so she kneeled down, and very 
simply called, * Pray, godfather, pray to Gtod to 
bless me,' which made us very merry, and I gave 
her twopence." One evening, Mrs. Mercer (a 
sort of lady-help to Mrs. Pepys) " washed my ears, 
which was great sport.'' This last incident may 
serve as an introduction to a subject on which 
Pepys loved to dwell — ^his manifold relations to 
the sex which he would have called the weaker, 
but which Mr. Swinburne (perhd^ps rightly) calls 
the stronger one. Indeed, it is impossible to 
describe the Diary and its author without giving 
some account of his devotion to that sex, and of 
what may be called his awipiOfAov ^cXi^^, his kisses, 
which were bestowed in such profusion that they 
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sometimes make one think of the 3,300 which 
Catullus wished to exact from the unfortunate 
Lesbia. Thus, in a passage peculiar alike in 
grammar and in sense, he mentions ''Madam 
Norbeiy, whom and her fair daughter and sister, 
I was ashamed to kiss, but did — my lip being 
sore with riding in the winds, and bit with the 
gnats/* "Luellin came to my house, and he 
being drunk, and I being to defend the ladies 
from his kissing them, I kissed them myself very 
often, with a great deal of mirth/' This freedom 
of manners sounds startling to modem ears. 
But, in justice to Pepys, I must remind my 
readers that by our forefathers such freedom was 
allowed. Shakespeare, both in Romeo and Juliet 
and in Henry VIIL^ intimates that in his own day a 
lady would be in no wise disconcerted at being told 
by a mere stranger at a ball, that " it were unman- 
nerly to take her out and not to kiss her " ; and 
John Inglesant " saluted the ladies with the 
pleasant familiarity which the manners of the 
time permitted." Dean Stanley used even to 
think that we, in this century, are straining at 
a gnat in our extreme restrictions on a custom 
which was enjoined by St. Peter and St. Paul, 
which (in a quaintly regretful passage*) he 

* Ohristian Institutions^ pp. 57, 58. In the " Epic " (the 
poem whicli prefaces the Morte d' Arthur)^ Mr. Tennyson 
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described as the very sign of Christian brother- 
hood and sisterhood/' and which he seemed 
almost to regard as a third Sacrament of the 
Apostolic Church. But, be this as it may, no 
prudish scruples were entertained by Pepys, who 
would have agreed with Goethe that — 

*' Neaer Mond und gekusster Mnnd 
Sind gleich wieder hell and frisch and gesnnd." 

On April 9th, 1661, he writes that it was a 
great pleasure " to see how I am respected and 
honoured by all people ; and I find that I begin 
to know now how to receive so much reverence, 
which, at the beginning, I could not tell how to 
do." In this happy frame of mind, he met " Mr. 
Allen, and two daughters of his, both very tall 
and the youngest very handsome — so much as 
I could not forbear to love her exceedingly, 
having, among other things, the best hand that 
ever I saw." The next day he " had a fine colla- 
tion, but I took little pleasure in that, for the 
illness of the musique, and for the intentnesse of 
my mind upon Mrs. Rebecca Allen," whom " I 
had the opportunity of kissing very often." On 

expresses a similar regret at the decay of certain forms and 
ceremonies (the rite of the '^ sacred bash ** being alono 
specified) which used to be observed on Christmas Eve. 
The subject is resumed in In Memoriam ; see the striking 
stanza quoted below, p. 174. 
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the day after, "I did again please myself with 
Mrs. Rebecca, . . . , and was a little troubled to 
part with her, for which God forgive me." Of 
his wife also he should this time have asked for- 
giveness, the more so as he was by no means 
clear that what is sauce for the gander is equally 
suitable for the goose. A Frenchman, " just as 
I came in, was kissing my wife, which I did not 
like, though there could not be any hurt in it." 
Probably it was to pacify his wife that he sub- 
jected himself to a fine. He met at dinner " a 
very pretty lady ; and, though by my vow it cost 
me 12d. a kiss after the first, yet I did advent\u*e 
upon a couple." This vow against over-indul- 
gence, as we may call it, should be compared with 
the pledge of total abstinence which was taken 
by Goethe in consequence of the curse which a 
young lady, who was in love with him, pronounced 
on the next person whom he should kiss : — 

" Since that impassioned French girl had cursed and 
hallowed my lips (for every imprecation includes both) I had 
been on my gnard, snperstitiously enough, not to kiss a 
girl, becanse I was afraid of injuring her in some nnheard- 
of spiritual way. I therefore overcame every longing by 
which the yoang man feels impelled to obtain this significant 
or insignificant favour. But even in the most correct society 
a heavy trial awaited me. In games of forfeits, for example, 
a kiss is frequently enjoined."* 

* Hay ward's translation. Elsewhere Goethe mentions an 
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But such TOWS are, like pieerust, made to be 
broken ; and if, wheneyer they are broken, Jove 
laugbsi the divine laughter must be more **un* 
quenchable" even than Homer supposed. Goethe's 
resolve gave way in the presence of Frederika ; 
and Pepys's vow must also have been in abeyance 
when, after making a young lady's acquaintance, 
<< I did kiss her soundly, and she did take it very 
welL'* It was needful to give these few examples 
of his &vourite recreation; they serve to illus- 
trate the d^beration and persistency with which 
he formulated the principle, that out of the abund- 
ance of the heart the mouth kisseth, and that -she 
whom he saluted on one cheek was bound to turn 
to him the other also ! But, alas ! this natural 
vent for his feelings could not always be pro- 
cured ; insomuch that their overflow had to be let 
off through unwonted passages and turoings. 
Of these, also, one or two specimens must be 
given. 

old man who, being blamed for paying attentions to yonng 
ladiee, defended himself on this wise : — " It is my only way 
of oontinaing to feel yonng, and to feel yonng is every one's 
desire." A further reason for snch philogyny might haply 
be alleged if we acqaiesced in M. Benan's ventaresome 
snrmise: " Je m'imagine sonvent que les jugements qui seront 
port^s snr chaenn de nons dans la vallee de Josaphat ne 
seront autres que les jngements des femmes, contresign^s 
par rEtcrneL" 
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It was only natural that his " redeeming vice," 
as Disraeli would have called it, accompanied him 
when he went to the play. In the theatre, while 
he was " sitting behind in a dark place, a lady 
spit backward upon me by a mistake, not seeing 
me ; but, after seeing her to be a very pretty lady, 
I was not troubled at it at all.'* On another 
occasion, he complained that a play was ill acted ; 
but he sat in front of the future Duchess of Cleve- 
land, " and filled my eyes with her, which much 
pleased me." Nor, we regret to add, was his 
familiar spirit exorcised even during divine ser- 
vice. " After dinner, I by water alone to West- 
minster to the parish church, and there did 
entertain myself with my perspective glass up 
and down the church, by which I had the great 
pleasure of seeing and gazing at a great many 
very fine women ; and what with that, and sleep- 
ing, I passed away the time till sermon was 
done." On another Sunday, he heard an " able 
sermon," and showed his sense of its ability on 
this wise : — 

" I stood by a pretty, modest maid, whom I did labonr to 
take by the band ; but sbe wonid not, bnt got further and 
further from me ; and, at last, I could perceive her to take 
pins out of her pocket to prick me if I should touch her 
again — which seeing, I did forbear, and was glad I did 
spy her design. And then I fell to gaze upon another pretty 
maid, in a pew close to me, and she on me ; and I did go 
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abont to take her by the hand, which she suffered a little, 
and then withdrew. So the sermon ended, and the chnrch 
broke up, and my amours ended also." 

Perhaps what chiefly prevents one being re- 
pelled and disgusted by all Pepys*s vanity and 
philandering is his kindliness of heart, especially 
towards his wife. Yet even to her he was a little 
patronising; as when he wrote, "At last she 
begun, poor wretch, to be tired, and I to be 
angry with her ; but I was to blame, for she is a 
very good companion as long as she is well." 

There is nothing that strikes us so forcibly in 
reading Fepys's Diary as that it is passages like 
these which give to it its peculiar relish. His 
vanity always attracts us. This cannot be said 
of Montaigne. The latter's egotism often anauses ; 
but often, also, it bores ; and it is probable that 
the great charm of his essays is due, not so much 
to what may be termed their centripetal motion, 
as to the graceful ease with which he has strung 
together so many anecdotes and quotations, and 
has picked, as it were, the plums out of ancient 
literature. But Pepys is valued, not in spite of or 
independently of his egotism, but because of it. 
No doubt, the serious portions of his Diary have 
great interest for historians. But I question 
whether even the best of these portions — even the 
account of the Restoration, and that of the Fire 
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of London — would of themselves allure the casual 
reader. And, to recur to the literary expurgators 
of whom I have spoken, I would venture to 
advise them, in this case, to bring out at least 
one edition of the work, in which they should 
omit (besides, of course, what is already omitted) 
the greater part of what is now so tedious, and 
in which they should leave only the traits of 
character, and just so much of the other matter 
as would suffice, with the aid of notes, to render 
the allusions intelligible.* 

There is yet another particular in which Pepys's 
egotism was different, or differently exhibited, 
not only from Montaigne's, but also from Rous- 
seau's and Byron's. What Pepys wrote was in 
his Diary, which, in spite of what is sometimes 
suggested to the contrary, he certainly never 

* What is here said of Montaigne and Pepys may suggest 
a remark concerning a far greater man than eil^er. 
Throughout Herodotus the vein of egotism is very apparent. 
Take, as one instance among many, his assertion that all the 
Persian proper names end in the Greek 2 ; " a circumstance," 
he adds, " which escaped the notice of the Persians them- 
selves, but did not escape ours." The vanity of this state- 
ment is all the more conspicuous, as the statement itself is 
said to be utterly wrong. And the passage, modem as it is 
in every way — modem even in the use of the royal and 
editorial, or (as it should be called) contribntorial, " wo " — 
has something in it which reminds one of Pepys. But be- 
tween Herodotus and Pepys there is this difference : in the 
case of the former, the great interest of the rest of the work 
takes our attention off the egotism ; while, with the latter, 
it is only the egotism that keeps the rest of the work alive. 
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intended to see the light. This circumstance has 
a twofold aspect. Up to a certain point it tells 
against him. If, like Junius, he was the sole 
depositary of his own secret, and meant it to 
perish with him, his vanity must indeed have been 
of a singular kind to derive gratification from so 
very small a circle. One is tempted to think 
that there must have been at least one screw 
somewhere loose in a man who took such pains 
as he took, and wrote such trash as he wrote, 
merely for the pleasure of writing. But there is 
another side to the picture. Like Lady Macbeth, 
we have ** known what we should not"; and 
we assuredly owe to Pepys some amends, or 
at least indulgence, after so unceremoniously 
obtruding ourselves on his privacy. We are 
all so accustomed never to see each other 
but with a conventional, or, some might say, a 
hypocritical covering, that, in its absence, our 
mortal eyes are as frail to judge of moral worth 
and its opposite as Paris's in CEnone are of 
" divinity disrobed." There have been at diffe- 
rent times many eminent men whose private cor- 
respondence has been published; and of these, 
from Cicero to Chesterfield, and, we may add, to 
the first Napoleon, very few have been gainers 
by the disclosure. But Pepys' s case is yet harder. 
A letter is meant for at least one eye besides the 
writer's, while we may be sure that much of 
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what Pepys wrote would never have been shown 
even to his nearest relations — not to his sister 
Paulina, whose '' badness " was such that he re- 
ceived her, " not as a sister, but as a servant " ; 
nor to his poor father, to whom, not without 
compunction, he made over his old worn-out 
shoes ; nor to his " dear wife," who, in one of her 
fits of not unfounded jealousy, seemed to meditate 
taking vengeance on him with the fire-irons.* 

And here I may point out a last distinction 
between hterary egotists and their egotistical 
brethren. From the former we can sometimes 
get at secrets which we cannot obtain from the 
latter. No doubt, the private thoughts and weak- 
nesses of a living man may become known through 
an overheard soliloquy, through the wanderings of 
delirium, or oftener through treacherous friends. 
But we should hardly, in any case, regard a man 

* " At last, about one o'clock, she come (sic) to my side 
of the bed, and drew my cnrtaine open, and, witb tbe tongs 
red-hot at the ends, made as though she did design to pinch 
me with them." But in an hour or two they were " talking 
together with much pleasure." As to the grounds of her 
jealousy, we may mention a passage which Charles Austin 
used to quote from memory, though we doubt whether it 
occurs in the published editions of the Diary, — at least, in 
the one that we read. There was a certain Mrs. Knipp, 
whom Mrs. Pepys did not much fancy, but concerning whom 
she was assured by her husband that there was no just cause 
for alarm. ** Yea, and I would have sworn it to her, and at 
last she did believe me. Poor wretch !" 

K 
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thus betrayed as an egotist. Our resentment and 
contempt would rest, not with him, but with the 
tale-bearers. Also, we should shrink from cir- 
culating what we heard in so irregular a manner, 
as from trafficking in stolen goods. But towards 
those who have passed away, and whose friends and 
contemporaries have passed away, we observe no 
such delicacy. Private letters, hitherto withheld, 
are produced unreservedly ; and, above all, in the 
instance before us, it is by breaking confidence 
with the dead, and by deciphering and publishing 
what was never meant to be deciphered or pub- 
lished, that we have brought to light one of the 
most amusing books in our language ; nay, one of 
the very few books in our language which can 
with confidence be pronounced to be immortal. 



NOTE. 

This article was published in the Fortnightly Review before 
the new edition of Pepys's Diary had appeared ; but in the 
present volume two or three characteristic extracts from that 
edition are inserted. In Canon Kingsley*8 " Life " (Vol. II., 
page 296), a letter is published containing a most friendly 
comment on the article. But I cannot help thinking that 
my kind correspondent is too severe on egotists in general 
and Pepys in particular. Of the latter he says : — ** He was 
a foul- minded old dog. Our only record of him [at Cam- 
bridge] (beside the curious library he left us) is, I believe, 
'Mr. Pepys, having been found by y® proctors last night 
disguised in liquor, was admonished not to offend y** like 






RECOLLECTIONS OF MR. GROTE AND 

MR. BABBAGE. 



The two distinguislied men whose names are 
prefixed to this article are associated together 
merely by reason of the accident that their 
lamented deaths occurred at nearly the same time. 
It seemed desirable to record a few personal 
details respecting them, before those details were 
forgotten. Such a record, compressed into a 
short article, must needs be desultory ; and this 
is especially the case in regard to Mr. Grote, in 
proportion as my materials concerning him are 
less scanty. Others have a better claim to com- 
ment on those materials, and to testify to the 
historian's vast range of knowledge, and ready 
use of that knowledge; and, above all, to his 
signal endowment with that chivalrous and old- 
fashioned courtesy which charms us where it is 
genuine, but which the rising generation finds it 
hard to imitate, without betraying the effort of 
imitation. 

E 2 
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Mb. Gbote. 

'* Ego Q. Maximnm adolescens ita dilexi senem, nt sBqnalem. 
Erat enim in illo viro comitate condita gravitas ; nee senec- 
tus mores mntaverat." — Cicebo, Be Senectute, 

In recording my recollections of Mr. Grote, I am 
anxious to explain that I have been careful to di- 
vulge nothing which could possibly have been meant 
as confidential. As a precaution against doing 
this unwittingly, I have submitted my manuscript 
to those who have a right to speak authoritatively 
on the subject ; and I take the opportunity of ex- 
pressing my thanks for the permission kindly 
granted me to publish the following memoranda. 

When I had the pleasure of paying Mr. Grote 
a visit at Barrow Green early in 1862, Sir George 
C. Lewis's *' Astronomy of the Ancients" had 
just appeared, and Mr. Grote spoke much about 
its author, with whom he felt great sympathy. 
He was much struck with what Lewis says about 
the uncertainty of the interpretations of hiero- 
glyphics (I believe that Macaulay had been scep- 
tical on the same subject) ; and, with characteristic 
candour, he admitted the force of the doubts 
expressed as to the circumnavigation of Africa 
by the Phoenicians, although these doubts were 
opposed to the view which had been taken in the 
" History of Greece." On the other hand, when 
Lewis (page 444) expressed doubts as to the an- 
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tiquity of man, and thought that the finding of 
the "celts" along with the remains of extinct 
mammalia might be owing to those extinct 
animals having been subsequently destroyed by 
man, Mr. Grote thought that this strange excess 
of scepticism arose from a "confusion of thought.*' 
Also, some years later, when I consulted Mr. 
Grote about my article on "Longevity," he 
told me that he regarded Lewis's scepticism on 
that subject (i.e., whether anyone had ever reached 
the age of 110) as unreasonable* Mr. Grote, as 
is well known, thoroughly agreed with Lewis as 
to the slight value to be attached to early tradi- 
tions ; I understood him to say that he doubted 
whether there was any ground for the belief that 
Troy had existed. Another historian of our own 
time, of whom Mr. Grote always spoke with 
extreme respect, was Mr. Buckle. Mr. Grote said 
he was indignant at the way in which Mr. Buckle 
was attacked for making such a great number 
of quotations and references; and he thought 
that there was much exaggeration as to his 
inaccuracies. He mentioned incidentally, to 
illustrate the variety of Mr. Buckle's accomplish- 
ments, that he was a first-rate chess-player, 
and could play several games with his back to 
the board. He even spoke in high terms of 
Mr. Buckle's style, which he regarded as " one 
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of the best and freest from the reigning defects." 
By this last term he said that he meant especially 
the continual aim at smartness. On being asked 
how far Macaulay was liable to such a charge, he 
said that he considered Macaulay's style as an 
extreme instance of it. With some other con- 
temporary historians he sympathized less. Dr. 
Merivale he thought too much addicted to a glori- 
fication of the Caesars. He naturally brought a 
similar charge against the work of the Emperor 
Napoleon ; though he considered the Emperor 
quite sincere and earnest in his CaBsarism* I 
asked him whether he did not consider that 
Roman freedom was practically extinct before the 
time of Julius Caesar. He said that, although 
under Marius and Sulla liberty was in so many 
respects put down, there was more freedom of 
speech allowed than under Caesar. 

He was very jealous of the tendency to con- 
struct historical hypotheses and speculations, and 
to give plausible explanations of historical phe- 
nomena, concerning which we have not sufficient 
data. With this excessive " use of the imagina- 
tion " (if I may so apply Professor Tyndall's 
phrase) in history, he charged Mommsen. Ho 
thought that the latter, though his position was 
carefully distinguished from that of Niebuhr, was 
scarcely less defective in this respect than Niebuhr 
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himself. On similar grounds he differed from 
those who treat Sociology as an approximately 
exact science, and who regard history as a* soluble 
theorem and as a compound of a few simple fac- 
tors. Thus, while feeling great admiration for 
Comte, he said that both Comte and Buckle take 
too little account of what may be termed the 
accidents of history; indeed, he went so far as 
to say (differing therein from the view somewhere 
expressed by Mr. Mill) that he thought Comte's 
historical survey the least instructive portion of 
Comte's great work. Mr. Grote's opinions on 
this subject are stated in a very kind letter which 
he wrote to me respecting my paper on " Histo- 
rical Prediction."* I should mention, that that 
paper was written after discussing the subject 
with Mr. Grrote ; and it expresses, I believe, his 
views exactly. In the article are embodied two 
statements derived from Mr. Grote; first, that 
Napoleon, after Tilsit, might have produced a 
great and permanent effect on the world; secondly, 
that the geocentric theory was once as firmly 
held as the heliocentric now is ; so that, even in the 
exacter sciences {a fortiori in Sociology), we must 
not claim infallibility or immunity from criticism. 
From Mr. Grote' s opinions about historians I 
will now pass to his opinions about poets. He 

* See the Note at the end of that article. 
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spoke to me of Lord Derby's Homer (though at 
the time he had not read it through) as un- 
doubtedly a very " creditable " work ; but I un- 
derstood him to say that, until a translation has 
been written on entirely a new method, we had 
better content ourselves with Pope. I asked him 
respecting what seems to so many readers (myself 
included) the great merit of Swinburne's " Ata- 
lanta in Calydon" as an imitation of an early 
Greek play. Mr. Grote did not take the same 
view ; but said that the best English substitute 
for a Greek tragedy he considered to be " Samson 
Agonistes." On being asked about a reaction 
which was thought to be setting in against the 
extreme admiration felt for " Paradise Lost " by 
the last generation, he spoke of the poem as 
being unquestionably a very unequal one ; but he 
admired extremely its earlier portions, especially 
that portion where the scene lies in Pandasmo- 
nium. He said that his favourite English poets 
were Milton, Dryden, and (I think) Pope. He 
admitted that there were no doubt " very fine 
passages " in Shakespeare ; but, owing to the 
inferiority of other parts, he did not class Shake- 
speare with those I have named. He had no 
toleration of the obscure poetry of the present 
day. I told him that a distinguished friend and 
contemporary of his own (Charles Austin), agree- 
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ing with him in this, had likened the poetry of 
our day to some poetry in the decline of the clas- 
sical period, and augured no good from the 
resemblance. Mr. Grote said that, on the con- 
trary, he thought the poetry of Claudian clear, 
and Uked it much better than that of our day. 
At the same time, he seemed to me to feel rather 
painfully his want of sympathy with the poetic 
tastes of the rising generation. He said, some- 
what gloomily, that he supposed that Tennyson 
and Browning must supply a want, as people 
appeared to like them so much ; and he seemed 
to be hoping against hope that the bad taste was 
his own, and that the taste of the age was not 
becoming vitiated. 

This tendency to take a desponding view of 
the future naturally exhibited itself in regard to 
politics. It might, at first sight, seem strange 
that such should have been the case with an ad- 
vanced Liberal, in whose youth were agitated the 
reforms which since have been, or are being, 
carried out. Nor was this unhopefulness con- 
nected with physical weakness and depression; 
for Mr. Grote told me, some years ago, that his 
health had always been good. And yet I learnt from 
Charles Austin that, except for a short time after 
the first Reform Bill, this foreboding was habitual 
to him. It may have been that his own great 
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elevation, both intellectual and moral, raised his 
ideal, and made him more sensitive to the short- 
comings of all around. I will merely add, on this 
subject, that I understood him, though not very- 
confident as to the effects of Reform, to desire 
the extension of the franchise on principle. On 
principle, also, he desired the enfranchisement of 
women. I once asked him whether he did not 
think that, intellectually as well as physically, the 
average woman is inferior to the average man, so 
that the enfranchisement of women would lower 
the level of intelligence among the electors. He re- 
plied that he thought, with Plato, that in intellect, 
as in other respects, a first-class man is superior 
to a first-class woman, and a second-class man 
to a second-class woman ; but that a first-class 
woman might be better than a second-class man ; 
and it seemed to him unjust that the sex should 
be disfranchised. 

In regard to the American Civil War, Mr. Grote 
was not as thorough a Northerner as Mr. Mill 
and some others ; and he told me, in general 
terms, that he agreed less completely with the 
political than with the philosophical, or, as he 
particularly said, the " logical," writings of his 
illustrious friend. Nor did he altogether take 
Mr. MiU's view about Jamaica. On this point ho 
expressed to me an opinion du'cctly the opposite of 
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that of the late Mr. Charles Buxton. He thought 
it important that the question should be tried ; 
and he approved of the capital charge against the 
Governor, as being apparently the only effectual 
means of trying it ; but, when the capital charge 
had failed, he held that the prosecution of Mr. Eyre 
on the minor charges was a course needlessly vexa- 
tious to one whose motives had been patriotic. 

In social matters Mr. Grote was probably a 
more thorough reformer than in politics. I asked 
him whether he did not think that there were 
drawbacks to the Classics forming part of female 
education, in consequence ot the peculiar matter 
of all sorts that abounds in them. He, however, 
attached no weight to the difficulty, and disap- 
proved of the state of public opinion on this sub- 
ject. It seemed to him desirable that the whole 
range of social phenomena should be brought 
under general discussion ; and he considered the 
omission of an important part of human nature 
from ordinary conversation as absurd as would be 
(to use his own phrase) " the omission of hydro- 
gen from chemistry." I wanted to know whether 
this discussion was to lead to many reforms, such 
as marriage with the deceased wife's sister. I 
will not report Mr. Crete's remarks on the sub- 
ject in full ; but I will merely say, that not only 
was he in favour of this measure, but he thought 
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some of the existing restrictions on marriage, on 
the ground of consanguinity, unnecessary. On 
being . asked whether frequent intermarriages 
might not tend to the injury of the race, he said 
that, assuming this to be so, less harm was to be 
apprehended from such intermarriages than from 
marrying into a consumptive family — which public 
opinion permits. He expressed an emphatic 
opinion (which of course he held with due quali- 
fications) that we are too ready to sacrifice the 
known wishes of living persons to the possible 
interest of an unborn issue. He, however, added 
that, though the State had no right to prohibit 
such marriages, it was another question whether, 
individually, one might not prefer abstaining from 
them. I was already under the impression that 
he was in favour of relaxations of the law of 
Divorce, and I took the opportunity of asking his 
opinion more precisely. I will merely say that 
he met the popular objection based on the con- 
ditions required for the proper education of the 
children, by urging that it might be better for 
the latter to be brought up independently than 
for them to have to hve with parents who were 
always quarrelling. On being asked whether 
married persons did not become more easily re- 
conciled to each other's defects through knowing 
that the bond was to bo lifelong, he replied that. 
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in other matters, we do not consider this a suflB- 
cient reason for making bonds perpetual. A 
prisoner for life, he said, would, if a sensible 
man, make the best of his lot ; but it does not 
follow that an imprisonment for a shorter period 
would not be preferred. 

I have hardly anything to say about Mr. Grote's 
opinions on scientific subjects. He was, of course, 
a strong Evolutionist ; and he spoke to me in high 
terms of Professor Huxley's " Place of Man in 
Nature." On my telling him of a scientific man 
(Sir Charles Wheatstone) who, while recognising 
Darwinism up to a certain point, thought the 
theory inadequate to account for the structure 
of the eye, he treated this as one of the 
numerous instances in which the adepts in the 
special sciences seem to lack the aptitude for wide 
generalization. 

Respecting Mr. Grote's very interesting re- 
marks on Theology, I will say but Uttle, and that 
little shall relate chiefly to his negative opinions — 
I mean, to the opinions which he did not hold. 
He had no sympathy whatever with Comte's 
" Religion of Humanity," which he considered an 
entire departure from the principles of the Pkilo^ 
Sophie Positive; he told me of the good saying 
about the Comtist creed, " There is no God, and 
Auguste Comte is his prophet." I called his at- 
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tention to a passage in which Comte, speaks about 
" the real or ideal founder " of the great system 
which Comte, and other assailants, call by the 
euphemism, or dysphemism, of Catholicism ; and 
I asked whether a doubt was suggested as to the 
existence of such a person. He said that, for 
himself, he could conceive no reasonable doubt 
on the subject. On the other hand, he had a 
strong sense of the weakness of the logic of what 
may be termed Clerical Bationalism ; indeed, he 
had a sort of timeo Danaos feehng about the 
authors of this half-way movement, and he had 
only a partial sympathy even with Sterling.* As 
a specimen of Mr. Grote's view on this subject, 
and of the way in which he apphed the principle 
of " ce n'est que le premier pas qui coAte," I will 
mention a curious conversation which he told me 
he had had with Dean Milman. Bishop Colenso 
has raised some diflBculty about the sewage of the 
Hebrew camp in the wilderness. Some orthodox 
apologist seems to have answered that the manna 
(and, I suppose, the quails) may have been so 
formed as to do away with the necessity of 
sewage. The Dean spoke of this answer as . very 
absurd. Mr. Grote replied that he could not 

* His view was that of Theodoras of Cyrene ; and he 
i-egaided the opposite view as containing " the root and 
germ of every form of superstition." 
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agree with him ; for, on the hypothesis, he should 
expect that the miracle would be made complete, 
and that, if the food was supematurally supplied, 
the refuse would be supematurally either rendered 
innocuous or removed.* 

Mr. Grote, as appears from his " History," was 
a firm believer in the mythopoeic tendency of the 
human mind, and in the facility with which the 
founders and apostles of the wildest religious 
systems believe in themselves. He extended this 
view even to the founder of Mormonism. On my 
calling his attention to the passage in which Mr. 
Mill, in his book on Liberty ^ speaks of that super- 
stition as founded on a palpable imposture, he 
told me that he doubted whether even such a 
man as Joseph Smith may not in some sort have 
believed in his own divine mission. For Smith, 
as Mr. Grote remarked, could bear Paley^s test, 
and was willing to confront martyrdom. Mr. 
Grote lent me Dr. Giles's " Christian Records," 
which he recommended as one of the best hand- 

* I repeated this remark to Charles Anstin, and made the 
obvious comment that the Bishop showed a healthy instinct 
in compounding (so to speak) with the uniformity of Nature. 
He replied that, not only is this the case, but that, even in 
the Biblical narrative itself, a dim sense of the necessity of 
economising the supernatural is to be traced. " Why," he 
asked, " was the manna wanted at all ? Why were not the 
functions of the Hebrew stomachs miraculously suspended W 
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books concerning early Cliristianity and the Canon 
of the New Testament. He did not always agree 
with the author ; but he liked the way in which, 
besides many judicious criticisnis, the ipsissima 
verba of the various authorities, both Pagan and 
Christian, are given within a short space. 

I have understood that it was at the sug- 
gestion of Mr. James Mill that Mr. Grote first 
thought of writing his History ; and there seems 
to be no doubt that it was partly through the 
influence of Mr. James Mill, and of the other 
followers of Bentham (who is said to have called 
poetry " misrepresentation in verse "), that Mr. 
Grote laboured to repress his naturally strong 
imaginative faculty,* and wrote in a style clear 
and forcible, but studiously unadorned. It was, 
perhaps, partly owing to this circumstance that 
he, as I have said, preferred the simple but 
rather unformed and diffuse style of Buckle to 
the style of Macaulay.f But he approved of the 

* I can hardly credit what I heard from one of his oldest 
friends that, when young, Mr. Grote had it in him to be a 
great poet ; and that, bat for Mr. James Mill's influence, he 
would possibly have become one. 

t Perhaps the popularity of Macaulay's style may be 
partly due to a cause on which sufficient stress has not been 
laid. In all except his earliest writings (such as the Essays 
on Milton and on Machiavelli), he is eminently careful in 
what may be called the dovetailing of his sentences and in 
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latter's elaborate grammatical correctness. The 
question was asked of Mr. Grote, whether he 
thought that Macaulay was pedantic in this, that 
he, at least in his later works, always tries to avoid 
ending a sentence with a preposition (for example, 
if writing in prose, instead of using such a phrase 
as Shakespeare's " shocks that flesh is heir to," 
he would probably have spoken of " the shocks to 
which flesh is heir ''). A very experienced writer 
who was present suggested that this use of the 
final preposition is idiomatic in English, and is of 
great advantage to us in forcible expression. But 
Mr. Grote, while recognizing the convenience of 
so placing the preposition, said that he preferred, 
when possible, to use some other construction. 

Mr. Grote, thoroughly agreeing with what Mr. 
Mill has said in his " Inaugural Lecture at St. 
Andrews" in praise of Quintilian, spoke with 
admiration of the latter's great work, which is so 
strangely omitted from our University curriculum. 
He also thought that it would be useful if all of 
UB, when young, were to bestow more pains on 
the cultivation of the vocal organs ; and a young 

the choice of his connecting particles. I have sometimes 
thought that connecting particles are to style what pawns 
are to chess ; they seem so small and unimportant, yet by 
reason of their number, of the difficulty of managing them 
aright, and of the great use to which they can sometimes 
be turned, they furnish one of the surest criterions of skilL 

L 
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friend who, on account of a vocal impediment, 
studied with an elocutionist, he good-humouredly 
compared to Augustus CaBsar, who, according to 
Suetonius, was diligent " with a phonascns.** 

In conclusion, I will give two extracts from 
letters that I received from Mr. Grote. The first 
of them relates to the Franco-German war, and 
indicates one of the many points on which 
Mr. Grote was at issue with some of his 
philosophical friends : • " The experience of the 
last few months has shown how powerful the 
bellicose passions are in Europe, and how narrow 
and easily crossed the woXi^oto yi^vpa is. The 
provokers of the war have in this case been the 
principal sufferers in the end; but oicr pubUc 
press has been so impatient at the neutrality of 
England, and so furious to assert what is called 
the dignity of England by active, dictatorial inter- 
meddling, that nothing except the wise and ad- 
mirable moderation of the present English Minis- 
try has prevented the war from becoming general. 
The horrors and sufferings of war are fine themes 
to talk about, and to serve as a prospectus for 
charitable subscriptions ; but it is plain that they 

• Mr. Mill, for example, wished the Government to inform 
France and Germany that, whichever of them first invaded 
the territory of the other, would have England for a foe. 
Had this extraordinaiy course been followed, we should have 
btjon involved in war with Germany. 
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operate very faintly as deterrent motives."* In 
another letter he expressed the following opinion 
about egotism : — " It is agreeable to me when a 
man talking to me will talk about himself. It is the 
topic which he knows most about, and which I can 
hardly know from any other quarter. Of course, 
he may talk about himself in a tiresome way, or 
to excess ; but so he may about any other topic. 
When a man either talks or writes his own per- 
sonal experiences, you are pretty sure to learn 
something ; and if he does not know how to make 
these interesting to hearers, he will hardly know 
how to make outlying matters interesting. Per- 
sonally, I dislike talking about myself ; but I am 
rather pleased than otherwise when others in 
talking with me throw off that reserve. A bril- 
liant talker like Macaulay might be expected to 
feel impatient of egotism in others; but those 
who are more content to listen than he was, will 
hardly share the same impatience." 

* Some philosophers seem to think that very slight deter- 
rent motives wiU operate. Mr. Mill told me that his father 
hoped that war might be stopped by a policy similar to that 
of the Syrians at Bamoth-Gilead — by " fighting neither with 
small nor great, save only with the ** General. Bnt Mr. 
John Mill admitted that the causes of war lie too deep for 
such a remedy. 
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Mr. Babbage. 

I made Mr. Babbage's acquaintance shortly 
before Mr. Grote's, in the autumn of 1861 ; and, 
on the whole, I probably saw as much of the one 
as of the other. But I have less to write about 
Mr. Babbage; for evfer since I first knew him, 
though he still retained much power of thought, 
he had lost the faculty of arranging his ideas, and 
of recalling them at will. Indeed, he gave this as 
one reason for the vehement war which he waged 
against street-organs. It was not merely that 
he hated music — though he did this thoroughly 
— ^but also because it often happened that, when 
his mind was big with some weighty idea, an 
organ-grinder began, and the idea vanished. 

To the ordinary Englishman Mr. Babbage's 
name merely suggests a hazy conglomeration of 
calculating machines and street musicians. And 
this is because he effected nothing very definite ; 
but was always what Lord Bailing called Sir 
James Mackintosh — a man of promise. Macaulay 
mentions several generals, including William III., 
who, though often on the losing side, have yet 
earned a great reputation ; and I think it is 
Hazlitt who says that we judge of men, not by 
what they do, but by what they are. In this 
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way, men of science, while regarding Mr. Babbage 
as a great man almost wasted, never doubted that 
he was a great man, and took his powers on 
trust. Of course, it may be urged that his life 
was not wholly barren, as he wrote a Bridgewater 
Treatise, and invented a calculating machine. It 
may, however, be doubted whether either of these 
works was in all respects worthy of him. The 
machine certainly engrossed a very large portion 
of his time ; and, what was worse, irritation at 
the real or supposed disparagement of it embit- 
tered his whole life. He used to speak as if he 
hated mankind in general, England in particular, 
and the English Government and organ-grinders 
most of all. Yet, paradoxical as it may seem, 
there was something harmless, and even kindly, 
in his misanthropy ; for (always excepting the 
musicians) he hated mankind rather than man, 
and his aversion was lost in its own generality. 
This hatred of the aggregate, combined with a 
love of individuals, is well illustrated by an anec- 
dote wholly unconnected with Mr. Babbage. It 
is said that, some time ago, an Oxford Don, noted 
for his good wine, invited to dinner the then 
Dean and Canons of Christ Church. The wine 
gave general satisfaction, until a new kind was 
brought round, which all were expected to drink, 
but which no one seemed to appreciate. " You 
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liked all my wines separately," said the host, 
** but I have now mixed them together, and you 
dislike the compound. Just so, individually, you 
are my best friends ; but, when you act collec- 
tively, you are the most detestable set of men I 
know I"* Possibly, a somewhat similar distinction 
may have been made by Mr. Babbage in regard 
to his likes and dislikes. Nor should the combi- 
nation seem incredible to those who remember 
that Shakespeare has described a character much 
resembling this ; for, in truth, Mr. Babbage was 
a mathematical Timon. 

It is, however, probable that the gloom which 
overshadowed his life was partly due to other 
causes, even if it was not in the main constitu- 
tional. He told me that, during the many long 
years that he had lived alone, he had never known 
a happy day. Doubtless, an extreme statement 
of this sort is not to be taken too literally ; at any 
rate, it most fortunately was not realized in prac- 
tice. Indeed, Mr. Babbage, though he hated life, 
was a remarkable illustration of Mr. Tennyson's 

• Some years ago, a near relative of the writer, on his way 
to America, met an American farmer, who liked the English 
80 much that he had gone all the way to England to choose 
a wife. The same man had invented a reaping-machine, and 
so strong was his feeling of national antipathy that he had 
never mentioned the subject in England, not even to hig 
future wife's relations. Wqa not this a mode of distinguish- 
ing between a nation and its inhabitants ? 
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rather hazardous statement that — 

" No life that breathes with human breath 
Has ever truly longed for death." 

George Eliot, with her characteristic know- 
ledge of human nature, has described Casaubon, 
who was ill and wretched, and who, according to 
his theories, should have had a desire to depart, 
but who was nevertheless dumbfounded when he 
was made to realize that he must die, and die 
soon. Mr. Babbage had not much in common 
with Casaubon ; but he too, unhappy as he was, 
still restlessly clung to life, and indeed took at 
least one singular precaution against risking it. 
He thought it safer to travel as near the centre 
of a train as might be ; and he made it a rule to 
avoid the first and last carriages at any incon- 
venience. I remember being with him when, on 
this account, he was almost obliged to give up 
going by an express train, although he would 
otherwise have had to wait some hours at the 
station, and to reach his home in the damp of an 
autumn evening. To the same effect I may re- 
peat an interesting remark of his, which showed 
that, though he did not set much store by the 
remainder of his life, he regarded it as a boon 
rather than the reverse. I heard him say more 
than once, that he would gladly give up this re- 
mainder if he could be allowed to live three days 
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500 years hence, and migbt be provided with a 
scientific cicerone^ who should explain to him the 
discoveries that had been made since his death. 
He judged that the progress to be recorded would 
be immense ; for, as he said, science tends to go 
on, not merely with a great, but with a con- 
stantly increasing rapidity. 

And here I may remark that he seemed always 
to take a confident view about human progress, 
which Mr. Grote somehow did not. This was the 
more singular as Mr. Babbage was by far the less 
happy man of the two ; and we are all disposed 
to see the world through our own medium, so 
that the eyes of an unhappy man often become 
jaundiced, and make him a prophet of ill. Also, 
Mr. Grote, as we have seen, was to the last a 
sweeping reformer, and reformers might be ex- 
pected to be in high spirits respecting this very 
reforming age. Mr. Babbage, on the other hand, 
went the way of almost all flesh by becoming 
half a Conservative as he grew old.* How was it 
then that, in spite of this, and in spite of his 
beiug gloomy about himself, he was yet sanguine 
about his fellows ? One reason probably was 

• " Whatever may have been our opinions in youth," says 
Goethe, " in old age we are always aristocrats." This, how- 
ever, is one of Goethe's exaggerations, and is almost as para- 
doxical as his statement that " the man of action is always 
without a conscience (gewissenloi).** 
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that, as a man of science, he inclined to be more 
hopeful than others, even than philosophers ; for, 
while the philosopher laments that mankind falls 
short of his ideal, and that the course of history 
will not run in his own groove, to the scientific 
man the belief in progress becomes a second 
nature, until, as it were, by faith he sees in tem- 
porary and local evil merely a zigzag path to- 
wards the final goal of good. 

In reference to the probable direction of scien- 
tific progress, I have heard Mr. Babbage make 
some interesting, though desultory, remarks. It 
seemed possible to him to obtain an exact record 
of the succession of hot and cold years for long 
periods in bygone ages. His plan was as fol- 
lows : — Among the stumps of trees in some 
ancient forests, he proposed to select one in which 
both the number and the size of the rings that 
have been annually produced were clearly marked. 
He would write down the succession of hot and 
cool summers as marked in this tree, assuming 
that the larger the ring in each case, the hotter 
had been the summer. He then proposed to 
examine other trees of about the same date, until 
he found some which recorded a series of hot and 
cold seasons, exactly similar to that which he 
had already noted down, and until the series 
extended far enough for him to be sure that the 
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resemblance was not accidental, but that he had 
before him a natural register of the same seasons 
which had been recorded in the first tree. As 
some of these trees would be somewhat older than 
the first tree, while others would have survived 
it, he considered that it would be possible, so to 
say, to piece out the information obtained from 
one tree by means of the others ; and that, after 
examining a great number of trees, his record of 
warm and cold seasons might be extended at both 
ends almost indefinitely. The above is a good 
specimen of the disjointed information which one 
obtained from him Indeed, it was from odds 
and ends of this sort that one had to form an 
impression of what he had been ; just as from a few 
broken pieces of pottery an archaeologist draws a 
picture of the original vase. 

A yet more curious instance of the same kind 
may be given in regard to the views he expressed 
about the capacities of calculating machines. 
Not merely did he think that such machines 
could work out sums, but even that they might 
be so constructed as to perform the most complex 
processes of mathematics. He went so far as to say 
that they might give the proofs of mathematical 
theorems. Without expressing any personal 
opinion on this last point, I may indicate how 
very much the statement involves. For certain 
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mathematical theorems have two or more proofs 
already discovered, besides probably others as yet 
undiscovered. In regard to these cases there 
will be a sort of Sadducean difficulty ; for, as the 
various proofs, like the seven husbands, have 
about an equal claim, the machine (if I may use 
a pardonable Irishism) will have to make up its 
mind to give an invidious preference, unless it 
thinks it more impartial to give a turn to each in 
succession. Mr. Babbage also held that a machine 
might be made which would play games of skill, 
such as chess. He of course did not mean by 
this merely that it could perform the part of the 
automaton, and register the moves of an unseen 
player ; but he held that it might take the place 
of the player, and find out perfect play by itself. 
On my showing signs of incredulity, he added 
that he could prove this to be the case in respect 
of a simple game, such as Tit-tat-to ; and between 
Tit-tat-to and chess the difference would be one 
only of degree : if a comparatively simple machine 
could discover perfect play, and therefore pro- 
vide against the possible moves of an adversary, 
in the easier game, was there anything absui'd in 
the supposition that a far more complicated 
machine might take into account the immense 
variety of the manoeuvres at chess ? It thus 
appears that, according to Mr. Babbage, machines 
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might be made to find out perfect play at chess, 
though the united labours of so many generations 
of players have as yet ftdled to discover it. But, 
if the ingenuity of machines can so far surpass 
the ingenuity of miserable mortals in one depart- 
ment, why not in others ? On this supposition, 
do not future generations seem likely to realize, 
in a new and almost literal sense, the old saying, 
DeiLS ex Tnachind ? Or, at any rate, is the author 
of Erewhon far wrong when he says that at 
length men and machines will have to change 
places, and that, instead of men employing 
machinery, machines wiU end by employing 
" mannery " ? 

I will close this article with two anecdotes of 
a lighter kind; the former of which I heard 
indirectly, the latter from Mr. Babbage himself. 

He is said to have complained that he had 
caught cold at dinner from mistaking a plate-glass 
window behind him for an open one ; and then to 
have illustrated the power of imagination by 
adding that, on finding himself at a strange house 
without his night-cap, he had been able perfectly 
to replace it by tying a piece of string round his 
head. Would he have carried this reasoning 
farther, and, after substituting a few pieces of 
string for his ordinary clothes, have defied the 
inclemency of the weather ? 



^ 
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The anecdote which Mr. Babbage himself told 
, me, as personally interesting to me, relates to a 
visit which he paid, when young, to that most 
mournfully fascinating of places, Ham House, 
near Richmond ; where the bounty of Lauderdale 
and others has amassed countless treasures of all 
sorts,* which now lie buried and forgotten, like 
the " unvalued jewels " which, in Clarence's 
dream, lay at the bottom of the sea. To this en- 
chanted palace of desolation Mr. Babbage obtained 
admission, along with a large party, one of whom 
was a Dutch baron, and another an Indian prince. 
It was understood that the prince was to be 
shown over Ham by a daughter of the house, who 
was not beautiful merely, but rich ; but some of 
the visitors, including Mr. Babbage and the 
baron, were left under charge of the housekeeper. 
This last part of the arrangement was unknown 
to the Dutchman ; who surprised his companions 
by the persistent eagerness with which he kept 
close to his conductor. At last, on turning a 

• Macanlaj ascribes "the more than Italian luxnry of 
Ham " to Lauderdale, who held Ham Honse in right of his 
wife. The room is still shown where the Cabal Ministry 
used to meet. It was to Ham that James II. was first told 
to retire on the arrival of William. One is tempted to say, 
^* Fuit Hium et ingens Gloria," when one recalls Evelyn's 
and Walpole*B acconnts of this " hall of my fathers that's 
gone to decay." 
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comer, they saw him on his knees, proposing in 
broken English to the astonished housekeeper; 
while she was in vain trying to explain to him 
that he had mistaken the object of his court- 
ship. 
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It is nearly always a difficult task to discover 
the philosophy of a poet. One of the greatest of 
living poets has well expressed, in conversation, 
the ground of this difficulty by saying, ** People 
in general have no notion of the way in which we 
poets go to work." In truth, a poet's medium is 
one, not of reason, but of feeling; and, as soon as 
he becomes logical, or rather, as soon as he brings 
logic, or the results of logic, into prominence, he, 
in the opinion of some critics, is no longer writing 
poetry. It is on this ground that the question is 
sometimes raised, whether a poet, as such, can 
have a creed or philosophy. Perhaps, however, 
this question is merely a verbal one, and is like 
the one which was discussed last year [1873], as to 
whether a constitutional monarch, as such, has any 
pohtics. It is certain that, whether a monarch, as a 
monarch, has political preferences or not, he, at any 
rate, has them somehow ; and well-informed per- 
sons have a shrewd suspicion what they are. Just 
so, even if a poet, as a poet, has not a creed and 
philosophy, he most assuredly has them as a man ; 
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and, if he has written a great deal, his poetry is 
pretty sure to contain them lying somewhere in 
solution. So that if we, so to say, boil the poetry 
down, we can generally obtain the residuum. 
This is manifest in the case of some poets. There 
is, for example, a very distinct philosophy, and 
something of a creed, or no-creed, to be discerned 
in Lucretius's great poem, and there is a most 
definite and dogmatic theology in " The Hind and 
the Panther." Nor is this the case only with 
didactic poetry. Shelley declared that didactic 
poetry was his abhorrence ; and Mr. Swinburne, 
if I remember rightly, has expressed himself 
scarcely less strongly. Yet few readers would 
lay down " Queen Mab " with the impression that 
its author's theology was similar either to Dante's 
or to Milton's ; and I think I have read lines of 
Mr. Swinburne that might militate against the 
notion of his being a high Tory. Indeed, so 
evident is all this, that those who say that a poet, 
as a poet, cannot directly convey a lesson, merely 
mean that, when he does so convey a lesson, he is 
dropping a sort of poetic mask, and that, in fact, 
for the time, he ceases to be a poet. But, even 
if this were granted, at any rate what he composes 
under such circumstances is bound up with his 
writings, and forms part of them ; the views are 
in the poetry, if not of the poetry. And, for our 
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present purpose, it is enough if it be conceded 
that, from the mass a poet writes, we may gener- 
ally infer something as to what he thinks. 

There is, indeed, a sort of graduated scale 
according to which poets may be ranged as to 
the degree in which their personahty peers out in 
their poems ; didactic, satirical, and lyrical poets 
standing at one end of the scale, and dramatic 
poets at the other end. Our present business is 
to inquire what place in such a scale is held by 
the Poet-Laureate. In his case, as compared with 
the average of cases, is it easy or diflBicult to find 
out the poet's views from his writings ? There 
are one or two points about him that deserve 
notice as throwing light on this question. His 
opinions must, to some extent, vary with the sub- 
ject in hand. Thus, one cannot be surprised if, 
in his treatment of the Arthurian legend, he 
attaches too much importance to the chivalrio 
virtues. He may do this unconsciously. Also, 
he may do it by design. For, as he is telling a 
tale of the days of chivalry, he naturally wishes 
that his narrative should be in character, and 
should reflect the moral colouring of that age. 
Hence it is often hard to teU how far the opinions, 
expressed or implied in these poems, are the poet's 
own, and how far they are, in a manner, put on. 
In some of his other poems, this difficulty takes a 

M 
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peculiar form. Mr. Tainsh has truly remarked 
that Mr. Tennyson rarely, or never, writes 
dramatically.* But he often writes, if we may so 
say, semi-dramatically. In other words, he puts 
opinions which are not amlike his own, but to 
which he does not commit himself, into the mouths 
of some of his characters. A contrivance of this 
sort is sometimes resorted to even in prose, and 
is found serviceable with a view to the airing 
of new opinions. A heterodox writer makes him- 
self the exponent of some kindred spirit ; and thus 
he derives from another a convenient covering, 
from behind which he may direct his own shafts 
with impunity, like Teucer behind the shield of 
Ajax. Something of this kind was attributed, as 
is well known, to one of the " Essayists and 
Reviewers." The device is, no doubt, a useful 
one ; but it is, and is meant to be, very trouble- 
some to critics. In the half-drama, as we call it, 
the poet is to be discovered behind the scenes. 
But he is to be seen there only imperfectly. It 
may conduce to clearness if we at once give an 
instance of the sort of difficulty that thus besets 
us ; and, in doing so, we will quote two lines which 
are familiar to all readers, but which we do not 
remember to have seen contrasted. In " Locks- 
ley Hall " it is said that " a sorrow's crown of 

* Written in 1874. 
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sorrow is remembering happier things." Yet in 
In M&moriam the poet maintains that 

" 'Tis better to have loved and lost, 
Than never to have loved at all."* 

As we go on, we shall encounter other and more 
important instances of the uncertainty arising from 
this source, especially in " Locksley Hall " and in 
" Maud " ; where the poet would seem to be put- 
ting forth a feeler. At present, we may be con- 
tent with two reflections. The first is, that, if we 
except the Laureate poems, and a few others, we 
may say that he has absolute choice of his subject ; 
nor is he likely to select one not to his taste. 
When, therefore, we see how much labour and 
space he has allotted to certain general topics, 
especially to the legends of Arthur, we can no 
more suppose him to be wanting in sympathy with 
these topics, and with the type of character he thus 
celebrates, than we can suppose Byron or Shelley 
to have been indifferent to the cause of the Greeks, 
In the second place, if there are cases in which 
one cannot be sure what the poet actually thinks, 

* A more obvious illnstration is fnmisbed by the contrast 
between the phrases '* woman is the lesser man,*' and " woman 
is not undeveloped man.*' In all such cases, it is hard to say 
whether the poet really contradicts himself, or whether, in 
one or both of the contradictory statements, he, as it were, 
goes ont of himself, and merely assumes two characteiB who 
contradict each other. 

M 2 
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it is something if one can ascertain what he is 
thought to think; in fact, what impression he 
leaves. Some people say of emancipation, in 
reference to the policy of the Northern States, 
that, if it was not the object of that policy, it was 
at least the effect of it. And so, if we cannot 
always tell with certainty what result the poet 
designs his words to produce, it is next best, and 
very nearly as good, if we can discover what result 
they did and do produce. Poetic trees, like others, 
must be judged of by their fruits ; and a great 
poet is bound, and may be assumed, to calculate 
on the tendency of his writings. Nor is this 
all. Mr. Grote has defended the Sophists on 
the ground that, in their teaching and their 
practice, they did not fall below the moral 
level of their contemporaries. In truth, this 
is their condemnation; they ought to have 
risen above that level. In proportion as a 
man can offer skilled intellectual labour to his 
fellows, he is bound to them by a closer tie, 
and owes them a more enduring service. Of 
poets, as of others, it may be said, that to whom 
much is given, of them shall much be required. 
A poet, with a commanding influence, who uses 
that influence to throw a poetical gilding over 
popular prejudices and abuses, is wanting to his 
high mission; and the greater his ability, the 
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greater also is his shortcoming. Hence any 
severity that may mark some of the ensuing 
criticisms on the score of sins of omission, is, in 
fact, a tribute to the poet's powers. 

And now, before proceeding to the task with 
which we are more directly concerned, we would 
fain offer a word of explanation. A critic, like a 
censor, almost necessarily turns his attention to 
what may seem to him faulty ; as, indeed, the un- 
favourable use of the word criticise, and still more 
of the word censoriouSj sufficiently indicates. 
Also, as he is pronouncing judgment, he stands, 
for the moment, on a kind of vantage ground. It 
may even, in a certain sense, be said that the less 
is of necessity criticised, as well as blessed, by the 
greater ; and a critic who reviews so great a man 
as Tennyson should feel like a young curate who 
has to pronounce the benediction in the presence 
of an Archbishop. Having said thus much, and 
having intimated our deep reverence for the poet's 
genius, we must be prepared, as we have said, to 
express our dissent from some of his opinions, and 
to express that dissent plainly. Mr. Mill divides 
speculative men into two sections; the section 
which chiefly inquires how existing institutions 
should be modified, of which section Bentham is 
a type; and the section which chiefly inquires 
what good there is in those institutions, and how 
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far they may be maintained; of wbicli latter 
section Coleridge is a type. If we start from this 
simple distinction^ we may be the better able to 
ascertain the Poet-Laureate's true standing-point. 
Is he, or is he not, in the most general sense of 
the word, a reformer P Do his sympathies chiefly 
lie on the side of the past and present, or on that 
of the unknown future ? And to this question we 
answer unhesitatingly, that he is not, in general, 
an advocate of change. It is true that he is a 
believer in progress. He has dwelt, in a celebrated 
passage, upon the present, '* and the promise that 
it closed," and upon *' one increasing purpose'' run- 
ning through the ages. Also, he has said that, — 

" We are ancients of the earth, 
And in the morning of the times."* 

Elsewhere he has written about the "Golden 
Year," and about "that great race which is to 
be," and about " the Christ that is to be " (what- 
ever or whoever this last may be). But all this 
proves much less than it seems to prove. There 

* It is remarkable that this Nos Juventua and Bacon's No8 
Antiquitaa alike inculcate a belief in progress. The philo- 
sopher pointed ont that, as a generation, we are older and 
more advanced than onr fathers ; the poet has made the cor- 
rection, that rather we are less yonng than they, both we and 
they being, as it were, children. Why does Mr. Tennyson 
elsewhere throw discredit on the belief " that we are wiser than 
onr sires " P Even M. Gnizot quotes with approval the line, — 

'* 'H/Acis Toi iroTepoiK /xey* dfiaVovcs €vxpfjutff ctrac" 
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are strong Conservatives who, in a vague sort of 
way, believe in the final triumph of good, and 
advance of civilization. But they pay little regard 
to the steps that make up that advance. They 
seem to hope that the glorious future will, as it 
were, drop from the skies. Not, indeed, that our 
poet is quite so sanguine as this. He admits, at 
least in theory, that the harvest must be toiled 
for. Thus, not only does he express a noble 
fellow-feeling with "men my brothers, men the 
workers," but he displays an especial interest in 
the continuous labours of scientific men, and has, 
let us add, no slight acquaintance with the details 
of science. Still, with the Conservatives of whom 
we have spoken, he has this in common : the future 
in which he believes is not early, but remote ; and 
the prospect on which he gazes is an ideal one. 
To this effect, he says, — 

^ 'Twere aU as one to fix our hopes on heaven. 
As on this yision of the golden year.*' 

But here he makes a distinction. To the phrase 
" the golden year " he attaches a double meaning. 
From one point of view, that year is at hand ; from 
another, it is far removed. And, as what he says 
bears a close resemblance to bibUcal language, we 
may be pardoned if, in order to set forth his 
meaning, we carry on the illustration about heaven. 
In the Bible, it is said, in one place, that " the end 
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is not yet " ; and elsewhere, that " the kingdom of 
God Cometh not with observation," and " the king- 
dom of God is within you." It is in a sense 
corresponding to this latter that the poet 
declares, — 

" THat unto him who works, and feels lie works, 
This same grand year is ever at the doors." 

But elsewhere, not merely in this beautiful poem, 
but throughout the poet's writings, the happy 
period is generally one that is " not yet," but — 

" far away, 
Not in oor time, nor in our children's time." 

Hence the attainment of this end is but remotely 
dependent on our present conduct ; at least, it is 
hard to say what practical changes will bring it 
about the soonest. Thus, too, it happens that 
Mr. Tennyson, while fixing his eyes on the Celestial 
City, sometimes forgets the wicket-gate. Though 
a believer in the ultimate destinies of the human 
race, he takes no particular interest in present 
progress; and with the schemes of ordinary 
reformers he has little sympathy. 

While, however, we are thus led to describe the 
poet as a Conservative believer in progress, or as 
an unreforming optimist, it is needful to explain 
that the two sides of his convictions are not 
equally prominent. His Conservatism is treasured 
up in the wallet before his face, while his belief in 
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progress lies at Iiis back. We liave seen that his 
Eldorado is a sort of heaven, which may be fore- 
stalled by faith, but which is not to be attained by 
works. Mankind is to be happy ; but the happi- 
ness is not to be of the common kind, nor reached 
by the common road. And thus, this heaven 
below, like the heaven of the popular theology, is 
at best a very hazy affair. In truth, that the 
poet's sentiment about progress is only skin-deep, 
is apparent from the passage ab-eady quoted from 
the " Golden Year." A writer like Mr. Mill, who 
was altogether penetrated by the hope of progress, 
might have told his labouring coimtrymen that, by 
working for future ages, they would earn some 
present satisfaction, and would make the most of 
their slender harvest. But that the grand year 
was at their doors, or within many leagues of 
their doors, he would certainly not have told them. 
We might easily confirm our opinion on this sub- 
ject by referring both to what is said, and to what 
is not said, in the poet's other writings, especially 
in the "Two Voices," and "Locksley Hall." 
Indeed, it is hard to resist the conclusion that the 
golden year is, after all, a Will-o'-the-Wisp, which 
is to draw us onward, but to remain inaccessible, 

'* whose margin fades 
For ever and for ever when I move." 

But, within our present limits, it is best to inquire 
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how it iS| if the poet's zeal for progress is thus 
lukewarm, that he believes in progress at all. It 
is hard to answer this question with confidence ; 
but two probable sources of his belief suggest 
themselves. In the first place, he believes in 
progress because his lot is cast in the nineteenth 
century. After all that science has lately done for 
us, the air is thick with progress, and with the hope 
of progress ; and a thoughtful writer who breathes 
that air can no more sever himself from the 
surroimding influences than a Protestant clergy- 
man can help sanctioning some measure of tolera- 
tion. As Mr. Arnold would say, the poet has had 
a sprinkling from the " stream of tendency " of 
his time. The second and more important cause 
of the poet's belief in progress has its roots in 
theological optimism. Mr. Tennyson is a poetical 
Pangloss ; by which we mean, that he regards all 
things as working for the best, in consequence, 
not of what he sees, but of what he thinks 
he ought to see, — in fact, his belief is the 
result of abstract theories about the fitness of 
things and the Divine attributes. In his view, if 
the course of history were not tending to a final 
goal of good, the moral government of the world 
would be imperfect. He is fully convinced — 

** That every cloud that spreads above 
And veileth love, itself is love." 
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We are well aware that, in this passage, the poet 
is referring to the condition of man after death, 
and not to that of living men after our death. 
But it might, we think, be shown that the pro- 
vidential optimism which the passage indicates, 
while primarily affecting his theology, has also an 
influence on his politics; and that, like Jacob's 
ladder, it stretches from heaven to earth. To this 
religious faith in human improvement — as, indeed, 
to all forms of religious optimism — it is easy to 
raise objections. An opponent might try to catch 
the poet in the meshes of a net, similar to the one 
which the disciples of Bishop Butler cast so often 
and so vigorously, that they are themselves in 
some danger of falling overboard. Does not the 
difficulty lie (such an opponent might ask) in the 
existence of evil, rather than in its duration ? If 
the Divine benevolence is somehow compatible 
with an immensity of suffering in 1874, what 
guarantee have we that it will cease to be so com- 
patible in 2874, or in 3874 ? Still, in spite of 
the apparent force of this objection, we do not 
quarrel with the poet for carrying out his Theism 
into those optimistic conclusions without which 
Theism itself would be but a shadow and a name. 
Only we say that, though this belief in progress 
may be naturally drawn from theological premises, 
a belief that is so drawn is not likely to be an 
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intense^ or what may be called a working, belief. 
If whatever is, is right, why trouble oneself over- 
much about what is, or what will be ? Also, it 
should be remarked, that the state in which a man 
feeds his spiritual nature on the hopes of a pos- 
terity which he will never see, is a highly artificial 
state, and arises chiefly under peculiar conditions. 
Some one (I think Darwin, the poet) has called 
Unitarianism a featheivbed to catch a falling 
Christian ; and, in like manner, the support and 
stimulus which is derived from dwelling on the 
probable grandeur of a remote posterity is little 
needed, save when other supports have failed. 
Now, the poet is in too good a condition to need 
stimulants of this kind. He probably thinks most 
men happy now ; and he certainly cherishes the 
hope that all men, and apparently all animals, will 
be everlastingly happy hereafter.* Hence he is so 
well satisfied with the present generation, that his 
heart has hardly any room for the "great race 
which is to be." It is true that his vision of the 
present is not always as radiant as might be 

* In Memoriam, liii. Hume mentions a certain Chevalier 
Ramsaj, who believed in the salvation of *' all men, beasts, 
and devils." Origen also looked forward to the Devil being 
at length reformed. It is to be hoped that, if bugs and 
rattlesnakes ore to be our future companions, thej too will 
be changed. But may not so complete a change as will be 
needful aJQTect their personal identity? Or, on the other 
hand, may not the animals in Elysium claim riddance of 
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gathered from what we have said ; indeed, some 
of his narratives are very tragical. But, even 
when this is the case, the gloom of the recital is 
seldom unrelieved. Either, as in "Aylmer's 
Field," and in " Vivien," the tragical result is due 
to the sufferer's own fault or folly, or else, as in 
" Enoch Arden," it is represented as something 
rare and mysterious, if not sacred — a riddle which 
we may fail to solve, but which certainly has its 
solution. And, from this point of view, the poet's 
tendency to see good underlying evil, and to hope 
against hope, even when he seems to despair, may 
be contrasted with the inveterate habit of ending 
stories badly, with pessimism aforethought, which 
is so depressing in the masterpieces of George 
Eliot. It may almost be said that Mr. Tennyson 
regards the world as in the main a healthy one, 
though sometimes out of joint ; while George Eliot 
regards it as a moral chaos, with no joint to be 
out of. 

Perhaps, if we desire to see yet further what 
attitude Mr. Tennyson holds with regard to our 
social system, considered as a whole, we can 

oppressors, and object to the misozoic intrnsion of menP 
The Sandemanians, of whom Faraday was one, are said to 
throw their universalism into the form that all men are to 
be saved through Christ, whether they believe in Him or not. 
Two, if not three, passages in the Paaline Epistles favour 
this latter view. 
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hardly do better than inquire what he thinks of 
such minor matters as old customs. These are, 
in fact, the straws which show the course of the 
wind. But it must be owned that the test which 
they furnish is not infallible. We have known 
very able men, who in their feelings were tena- 
cious of the past, and who in small matters gave 
way to those feelings,— who, for example, were 
made quite uncomfortable if their seat was 
changed at the dinner-table ; while yet, when any 
important question arose, they reasoned them- 
selves into being reformers. But such persons 
are rare, and are probably most rare among poets. 
For, so habitually is the poet under the influence 
of sentiment and emotion, that he is rarely able, 
by force of argument, to become a promoter of 
change if constitutionally adverse to change ; he 
cannot so far work against the grain. And, 
therefore, in dealing with a poet, great stress 
should be laid on any indication that he may have 
left of his views about early usages and tradi- 
tions. Happily, in the present instance, such an 
indication is to be found in connection with the 
festivities of Christmas Eve : — 

" Old sisters of a day gone by, 

Grey nurses loving nothing new ; 
Why should they miss their yearly due 
Before their time ? They too will die.*' • 

* See p. 121, note. 
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Compare with this passage, and especially with 
the last four words, the commencement of another 
passage, which, however, is written in a less 
regretful spirit— a passage, in the opinion of M. 
Taine, unsurpassed by any writer since Goethe in 
calmness and dignity : — 

" The old order changetli, yielding place to new, 
And God fulfils himself in many ways, 
Lest one good cnstom should corrapt the world." 

It is to be observed that these two passages, 
though differing somewhat in their tone, are ahke 
in this, that they imply the certainty of change, 
and the transitoriness of all human institutions. 
To all human institutions the poet seems ready 
to apply the language which a great orator ap- 
plied to the House of Lords : they are not " made 
for perpetuity." Thus, again, Mr. Tennyson says 
of our " little systems " — does this phrase include 
the Church and the Monarchy ? — " They have 
their day and cease to be." While, however, he 
accepts the wavra pu of civilization, and holds 
that " the years with change advance," he desires 
that the change should be a gradual one. He is, 
indeed, far removed from the base selfishness 
which vents itself in such phrases as Apres moi le 
delugej and which will stave off reform during 
its own generation at the peril of revolution in 
the next. But he thinks that the motion of the 
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great social engine will be safer if a drag is placed 
on the wheel. Things are going, and must go, 
but they are going quite fast enough.* 

It is of great importance, if we would know 
how far, and in what sense, a man is a Liberal, to 
inquire whether he is confident or uneasy as to 
the growth of knowledge. And on this point 
Mr. Tennyson is fairly explicit. He, of course, 
wishes Knowledge to " circle with the winds " ; 
but he is yet more anxious that she should " know 
her place," as " the second, not the first," and 
that Reverence should fly as her " herald " : a very 
edifying phrase, but one which, as sometimes 
understood, might tend, we fear, to clip the wings 
of Knowledge. What is the precise kind of reve- 
rence for which, here and elsewhere, the poet is 
so eager to do battle ? It cannot be the reve- 
rence due to virtue, talent, and learning; for 
about the propriety of this reverence there is no 
disptite. Will it be said that what he is incul- 

• The passage whicli most exactly expresses this idea 
occurs in the Last Tournament : — 

" The ptarmigan that whitens ere his hour 
Woos his own end." 
But we have hesitated to bring forward this passage, as it is 
placed in the mouth of Tristram. Has the poet made one of 
his villains " lie like truth,'* and express the writer's own 
sentiments, — as Shakespeare has sometimes expressed his 
own sentiments in the person of lago, and the author of the 
Book of Job in the person of Eliphaz ? 
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eating is reverence for religion, and obedience to 
the will of God ? In that case, his opponents will 
reply, not that they are unwilling to reverence 
and obey what they know to be the will of God, 
but that they must know what is the will of God 
which they are to reverence and obey. Thus 
they will maintain that, in doubtful cases, know- 
ledge must fix alike the objects and the limits of 
reverence ; in fact, that Knowledge holds a stand- 
ing Court of Appeal, in which Reverence is a 
suitor. It is clear that no consistent advocate of 
this view, while using the word " reverence " in the 
above sense, would follow the poet in regarding 
knowledge as her handmaid. What, then, can the 
reverence be which the poet opposes to, and sets 
above, modern inquiry? The reverence to which 
he refers, so far as it has any meaning, must 
mean reverence for the teaching and the tradi- 
tions of the past. Now, we fully admit that the 
absence of this kind of reverence is the besetting 
failing of reformers ; and, in particular, that re- 
formers in science are too prone to disregard 
those popular generalizations which are built on 
the experience of ages, and which, however un- 
scientifically expressed, have often some measure 
of truth.* But it is for the very reason that 

* A good instance of this excess of scepticism abont em- 
pirical inductions, wbicli science has not yet wholly explained, 
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these defects are so bound up with the spirit of 
inquiry, that a moralist who values that spirit 
should hesitate to treat them with severity ; just 
as a legislator who wished to encourage the ac« 
cumulation of wealth would not be too hard on 
an occasional miser. The mind of an advanced 
thinker has come, through long habit, to run in 
an innovating groove ; and, if you pull it forcibly 
out of that groove, there is a danger that it will 
not nm on at all. Of course, it would be better 
that he should give the past its due ; which is like 
saying that it would be better if all men were 
perfect. But we know that even Bacon was un- 
just to the Aristotelians ; and to expect even the 
greatest of intellectual pioneers to be always fair 
in dealing with his predecessors, is like begging a 
poet to be indulgent to his critics, or warning a 
tanner against overrating the utility of leather. 
Perhaps it would not be hard to name distin- 
guished living writers, in various branches of litera- 
ture, who, through the very greatness of their own 
achievements, are disinclined to give quarter to 
persons who still mumble the shibboleths of 

18 famiRhed by Mr. Buckle, in his wild donbts abont the 
inheritance of moral qualities. Probably the doubts some- 
times expressed about the bad efEocts of breeding in and in, 
and about the importance of pure air and pure water, are 
instances of the same kind. Practical men, such as breeders 
and doctors, seldom maintain these paradoxes. 
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former days ; but, while one regrets their hard- 
hitting, and what may be termed their Liberal 
intolerance, what true reformer would not prefer 
these Ishmaels to the most courtly apologists of 
tradition ? * Also, it must be borne in mind that, 
especially in England, there will always be per- 
sons of this latter class who will be only too eager 
to correct the failings we have described ; and, if 
we follow Aristotle's rule, and deal most leniently 
with the extremes to which human nature is 
least disposed, it must be owned that, as between 
profound knowledge with deficient reverence for 
the past, and an obsequious reverence for the 
past with deficient knowledge, the latter defect is 
not the more uncommon one. 

If, however, the poet is not quite happy about 
the spread of knowledge, he is far less so about 
the spread of democracy. He is not complimen- 
tary in his allusions to the lower classes, — 

" The herd, wild hearts and feeble wings, 
That everj sophister can lime." 

* More than one intellectnal system has owed much of its 
snccess to a second fonnder, who has displayed qualities that 
were wanting to his chief, and who, bj his oonrage and devo- 
tion, has made ample amends for a too aggressive partizanship. 
It is, I suppose, by virtne of some such title that Omar 
has been described by M. Renan as the St. Paul of Mahome- 
tanism. In like manner, Chrysippus may be called the St 
Paul of Stoicism ; and is not Professor Huxley the St. Paul 
of Darwinism ? 

N 2 
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It is easy " to fool the crowd with glorious 
lies." Indeed, is not such credulity to be ex- 
pected from " brainless mobs " ? The raw world 
is to be drilled " till crowds at length be sane, 
and crowns be just." From this passage, indeed, 
and from others, we are glad to learn that Mr. 
Tennyson has no liking for lawless powers, and 
that he dreads this extreme nearly as much as the 
opposite one. The wide range, however, of his 
political antipathies has one bad result. It 
centres his affections on his countrymen, with 
something like a Greek or a Jewish exclusiveness. 
His love is 

" For English natures, freemen, friends, 
Thy brothers and immortal souls ** ;• 

almost as if foreigners, as distinguished from his 
countrymen, were what Mr. Kobert Montgomery 
would have called " soulless things." In truth, 
he is made thoroughly English by a process of 
elimination and rejection. A contemporary (and 
one in which we should not expect to find an 
excess of Gallican sympathies) has remarked that, 

* This abrnpt transition from sublunary relations to souls 
reminds one of a singular anti-climax the other way. A late 
head of a college at Oxford is reported to have sent for ono 
of his Fellows who had turned Catholic, and said to him in 
a fitem voice : ** Sir, I grieve to inform you that, by this 
deplorable act, yon have not merely imperilled your immortal 
soul, but also incurred my displeasure." 
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tliToughout the poet's writings, there occurs no 
reference to continental politics, except two or 
three allusions to France, " not conceived in the 
most generous spirit.*'* Perhaps, too, his works 
contain one or two indications that he is scarcely 
more favourable to America and her institutions 
than to the " schoolboy heat and blind hysterics 
of the Celt." Thus he is thrown back on his own 
country. He admits indeed that, even here, 
there are some inconveniences (probably Reform 
Bills) which make him " ill at ease." Also, he 
seems to agree with Mr. Mill about " that chaos 
of barbarism called English law " : — 

" the lawless science of our law, 
That codeless myriad of precedent, 
That wilderness of single instances.'* 

But, generally, he likes precedents ; at least, he 
wishes Freedom 

" to broaden slowly down 
From precedent to precedent." 

* Quarterly Fevieiv, No. 252. We have sometimes thought 
that the poet's long enjoyment of public favour has engen- 
dered in him a universal good-humour, and that, except 
reviewers, and perhaps Frenchmen, he neither hates nor 
despises any one. His want of liking for the French is natural 
enough ; for, like Clongh's Claude, he is assuredly one who — 

" Puts not his trust in leagues, nor any suffrage by ballot, 
Never predicted Parisian millenniums, never beheld a 
New Jerusalem coming down dressed like a bride out of 

heaven 
Right on the Place de la Concorde." 
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And thus he approves of our solemn marcli in 
politics being as slow and stately as that of the 
ghost in Hamlet. Indeed, we are, in all respects, 
a chosen generation and a peculiar people, — 

" we are a people yet, 
Tho* all men else their nobler dreams forget.** 

This sentiment of nationality, or, let us say, 
insularity, in the poet is in many ways suggestive. 
There is a proverb which deprecates the superfluous 
toil of supplying from elsewhere the town of New- 
castle with coals. Do the Enghsh, as a rule, require 
that their favourite poet should be continually 
applying sedatives to their national diflBdence, and 
reminding them of their superiority to the rest of 
the world ? May one not even ask whether he 
might not have been a yet greater man than he 
is, if he had been less subject to what look like 
Laureate influences, and, perhaps, if he had not 
been Laureate ? 

As Mr. Tennyson is so great an admirer of his 
country, he is naturally enthusiastic for constitu- 
tional monarchy. We do not mean merely that 
he deems that institution suitable to England at 
the present time. He would wish the plant to be 
of very general growth, and he certainly does not 
imderrate its medicinal properties. It is true 
that, in one passage, relating to future ages, he 
speaks of *' the vast Repubhcs that may grow." 
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But each of these will probably be, what he calls 
England, a " crown'd Republic." Or, if they are 
to be crownless, we may be sure that they wiD 
be worked by the " great race " which he foresees, 
that they will send deputies to " the Parliament 
of Man," and will be united in "the Federation 
of the World." If such Republics are to be, it is 
to us as if they were not to be; for they lie 
beyond the reach of present conduct. In the 
meantime, at any rate, he would, we imagine, be 
as zealous for the British constitution as statesmen 
were shortly after the fall of Napoleon. Indeed, 
it is in his poem on the great antagonist of 
Napoleon, that he has expressed himself to this 
effect most strongly. The following passage 
deserves notice : — 

'' O statesmen, guard ns, guard the eye, the soul. 
Of Europe, keep our noble England whole, 
And save the one true seed of freedom sown 
Betwixt a people and their ancient throne, 
That sober freedom out of which there springs 
Our loyal passion for our temperate kings ; 
For, saving that, ye help to save mankind." 

In these lines, some of us may think the " loyal 
passion " a little extravagant. But we must not 
on that account be hard on their author ; for a 
passionate loyalty is as natural, and> in a certain 
sense, as becoming, in a Conservative poet, as a 
want of political foresight is in a bishop. If we 
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desired to multiply proofs pi the respectful interest 
that Mr. Tennyson takes in everything royal, we 
should recur to his Laureate poems. But, instead 
of making so unprofitable a digression, we will 
give, for what they are worth, two passages from 
the " Idylls of the King " — passages which are 
doubtless historically appropriate, but which are 
curious as indicating the sort of particulars on 
which the poet loves to dwell. The first passage 
is that in which the disreputable Modred is spared 
by Lancelot, because of the latter (unhappily for 
himself and for others) " reverencing king's blood 
in a bad man." The other passage is the one 
that describes how the repentant Guinevere was 
at length set over a nunnery, iu couscqucnce of 
various qualifications, *' and likewise for the high 
rank she had borne." Is it as a satirist that tlio 
poet tells us this? Doubtless, in those times, 
Guinevere's former rank would have told in her 
favour. Yet, when we reflect how she had borne 
that rank, and why she lost it, it seems an odd 
reason for making her abbess. 

In the above instances, wo have a good illus- 
tration of the difficulty which arises in regard to 
so many of Mr. Tennyson's poems — the difficulty 
of extracting a definite and certain moral from 
them. This difficulty is especially marked in the 
case of the " Idylls " ; and must serve as our 
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excuse for saying less about them than the space 
they occupy in the entire collection would seem 
to warrant. Indeed, the poet himself seems to 
waver as to the meaning which he attaches to 
them. He has come, of late years, to regard them 
less as embodying an ideal, and more as an 
allegory. This change in his interpretation of 
the " Idylls," has been marked by a change in his 
manner of treating them. He has tended more 
and more to bring an element of unearthliness 
into them, till at last, towards the close of 
"Gareth and Lynette," we light on a spiritual 
wonderland, where the atmosphere is charged 
with allegory, and where we expect every moment 
to meet our old acquaintances, Apollyon and 
Giant Despair. But, in three out of the four 
original "Idylls," this magical apparatus is almost 
wanting; and, in Guinevere above all, there are 
passages which not merely are not allegorical, 
but are plainly didactic in their tone, and, indeed, 
have a strong flavour of a modern sermon. Here, 
then, the times of Arthur are clearly held up as 
an ideal; but how far the ideal is regarded as 
attainable now, is another matter. It is probable 
that the poet holds an attitude towards those 
times similar to that which Comte held towards 
the Catholic Middle Ages, and Mr. Grote towards 
the Athens of Pericles. He regards them, not as 
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the shore towards which we are to steer, but as 
the polar star by gazing on which we are to shape 
our course. In other words, he considers them 
his Golden Age ; though, like Shelley, he doubt- 
less would not wish to see '*the golden years 
return," without great changes. Indeed, a fiision 
between the customs and ideas of the two ages is 
utterly impossible. As Burke said, the age of 
chivalry is gone ; and, from what the poet writes 
about that age, it is hard to draw conclusions 
as to what he thinks about his own age. The 
only such conclusions that we shall attempt to 
draw fall under one head. These poems seem 
to recognise the subjection of women in its 
extreme form. The wife is throughout repre- 
sented as existing mainly for the sake of her 
husband, — indeed, as being a sort of detached 
limb of her husband, or a live piece of domestic 
furniture. Of course, the poet himself does not 
go so far as this. He is kept from any such 
extravagance by being, in a manner, tied down to 
the present age. But there is little doubt that he 
sometimes approaches as near to that extreme 
view as the length of his tether will allow. There 
is, no doubt, high authority in support of this 
opinion. St. Paul, among whose many merits 
respect for conjugal (or, indeed, for political) 
independence had no place, speaks of woman as 
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being the glory of the man, as man is the glory 
of God ; seemingly establishing, in this respect, a 
sort of geometrical ratio between the three. And 
Milton, in a well-known line, has given expression, 
in a modified form, to the same unchivalrous idea. 
But perhaps the most singular assertion of the 
marital prerogative is addressed by the Tamed 
Shrew to her sister, Bianca : — 

" Thy husband is thy lord, thy life, thy keeper. 
Thy head, thy sovereign " ; . 

and more to the same effect. Such sentiments, 
however, which were scarcely anachronisms some 
centuries ago, are great anachronisms now ; and 
it is because the literature of the past contains so 
much in favour of these degrading doctrines that 
one is bound to meet them with a more emphatic 
protest. Akin to the poet's teaching about wifely 
subjection is his support of ultra-domesticity ; he 
attaches, not indeed too great, but too exclusive 
an importance to the duties subsisting between 
husband and wife, and indirectly to those sub- 
sisting between all the members of the family ; 
other duties are thrown into the background. 
Need we say that the ideal of the family is, not that 
some members of it should be mainly instpumental 
to the happiness of other members, but that the 
various members should comfort and sustain one 
mother in struggling for tlie good of all men ? 
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This latter obligation is well expressed, though 

with a tinge of Quixotic burlesque, by the cousin 

of Aurora Leigh : — 

« To wed 
Requires less mntnal love tlian common love, 
For two together to bear out at once 
Upon the loveless many. Work in pairs, 
In galley-couplings or in marriage-rings, 
The difference lies in the honour, not the work, — 

And such we're bound to Love's fool-paradise 

Is out of date, like Adam's." 

In this passage is laid down a principle diame- 
trically opposed to the prevailing custom, which 
regards a married couple as a species of double 
star, revolving in a single orbit, and having only 
an indirect influence on the surrounding universe. 
Now, the " Idylls ** tend to encourage this double- 
star theory of marriage, at least so far as the 
duties of the wife are concerned ; and thus fuel is 
added to a flame which, in truth, required water. 
Our comfortable and comfort-seeking age is only 
too anxious to forget the great doctrine whicli 
early Christianity taught in its own way — the 
doctrine that whoso devotes liimself to duty and 
the good of others, may claim with us a higher 
and closer than any natural kinship : ho is our 
brother, and sister, and mother. Far be it from 
us to exalt public duties to the exclusion of private. 
But the importance of these latter is a lesson 
which, theoretically, most men, and especially 
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most Englishmen, have abeady overleamt. These 
duties they should be taught to fulfil, and not to 
leave the others unfulfilled. 

If any comment were needed on the feudal 
relations between husband and wife, it might be 
found in the loyalty or servility of the too sub- 
missive Enid. But our limits forbid us to inquire 
why the poet so revels in cases of domestic 
morality run mad; or what he thinks' of the 
unmaidenliness of Lynette, or of the posthumous 
trip of Elaine, or of the asceticism of Sir Galahad, 
or of the contrast — reflecting, if it does not 
encourage, one of the worst faults of our social 
system — between the lingering respect which, to 
the last, the perfect king entertained for Lancelot, 
and the " flaming death " which he, at one time, 
destined for Guinevere. From the " Idylls *' we 
pass to the " Princess " — a poem which exhibits 
some of the poet's opinions about women more 
clearly than any other single poem, even than 
" Locksley Hall " ; for the " Princess '* has at 
least the merit, that in it the poet does not act 
the part of a ventriloquist, speaking in a voice 
unlike his own, and sending it from every possible 
corner. Its moral, whether good or bad, is quite 
simple. It deals with the higher education of 
women ; and on that education it is a satire. We 
are well aware that, in the poem, this question is 
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mixed up with that of the more disputable one of 
" women's rights." But, after all, the two objects 
are distinct ; and it is to the higher education of 
women that we now wish to call attention. We 
may even think that, before « we are in a position 
to inquire how far the more dazzling prizes of 
life should be placed within women's reach, they 
should receive a thoroughly sound education; 
that probably their acquisition of knowledge 
should have the stimulus of constant emulation ; 
and that certainly the knowledge itself should be 
brought to the test of frequent examinations, for 
the want of which, so few, even of clever women, 
know how much they know, and at what point 
their knowledge ceases. It is scarcely too much 
to say that the poet, at least when he wrote the 
"Princess,** regarded the higher education of a 
woman, like the strength and beauty of a Helot, 
as a forbidden luxury. A cynical Conservative, 
on being asked whether the mind of Miss Marti- 
neau was not strong and original, is reported to 
have answered, that it was " as strong as poison, 
and as original as sin.*' In parts of the " Princess" 
there is a spirit similar to this, though trans- 
formed into an angel of light. It may doubtless 
be objected that what the poet condemns in 
women is, not learning, but pedantry; but to "this 
objection we may apply reasoning almost identical 
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with that which we have used already, when 
speaking of free inquiry and reverence. Pedan- 
try is a sort of shadow which tends to follow 
learning, and to darken its course. Where there 
are many learned persons, there will generally be 
some pedants. And the weakness is one to which, 
at present, learned women are peculiarly liable. 
They know that the general public used not to 
relish them as a class, and that, even now, it 
regards not a few of them as " social failures** ; 
and they, in their turn, are tempted to confront 
the public with that commonest of failings, a self- 
asserting timidity — an uneasiness disguised as 
excess of ease. It is as if they wished, by show- 
ing ofE their wisdom, to convict their persecutors 
of folly. But, as the status of authoresses im- 
proves, their characteristic defects, which are 
much diminished already, are likely to disappear ; 
and, in any case, those defects, and the corres- 
ponding merits, of learned women grow so close 
together, that even the former deserve consider- 
ation : we shall not be in a hurry to bum up the 
tares, if we set a just value on the wheat. It is 
only fair to add that, in a fine passage, the poet 
predicts that men and women will ** grow liker.** 
His concession, however, is not worth much; 
for, as usual, he expects the crown of civilisation 
to come without the cross. He seems to believe 
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in a vis medicatrix naturcSy by virtue of which 
social maladies, if left alone, will cure themselves. 
And thus he persists in opposing the first step 
that tends towards the distant goal ; for distant, 
in the present case, it is certainly to be, — " in the 
long years," possibly in the millennium. Hence, 
we may conclude that, with regard to the position 
of women, the poet is a Conservative ; and that, 
just as some great philosopher — we think Hume — 
regarded free-thinking, in the popular sense of 
the term, as " too strong a virtue for a woman,'* 
so our author seems to consider all free thought 
and free discussion as lying out of her province. 

While, however, we maintain that, on the 
whole, the poet's opinion about women is what is 
called stationary, we must add that to this rule 
there are two exceptions. We heartily agree 
with the first exception, which is to be found in 
the " Princess," qvd minime reris. He holds 
that it will be a boon to woman when mankind — 

" Will clear away the parasitic forms 
That seem to keep her up, but drag her down." 

We understand this passage to refer to that ex- 
aggerated politeness by which men often wish to 
protest that they respect women, but by which, 
like the play-queen in Hamlet ^ they in reality 
*' protest too much." Of course, we are speaking 
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only of courtesy, which, as Guildenstern would 
have said, is ** not of the right breed." So long 
as Nature — acting, it may be, through what the 
Newton of the biological sciences has so happily 
called " sexual selection " — thinks proper to make 
women physically, if not intellectually, weaker 
than men, it is right and proper that this weak- 
ness should be counteracted by extra attention. 
But it should be borne in mind that this extra 
attention is only the corrective, and should in 
some sort be the measure, of woman's weakness ; 
and that, if excessive, it tends to perpetuate that 
weakness : just as a weak leg, if overbandaged, 
is disabled from acquiring strength. In truth, 
the "enforced ceremony" which Shakespeare 
notices specially in connection with the decline of 
love and friendship, should be regarded as a bush 
which is by no means a guarantee of good wine. 
Still, it is generally better for reforms to come 
from within than from without; and, in the 
present instance, if men are to assume a more 
erect attitude in their social dealings with women, 
it would be less satisfactory that the change 
should be imposed on women by men, than that 
women themselves should be educated into de- 
siring it. Anyhow, the existing fault is on the 
right side. It may sometimes be wise to pay 
even an excessive honour to the weaker vessel, on 
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the principle on which (to carry on a former 
illustration) a surgeon, when in doubt, will prefer 
giving a sprained leg too much support to giving 
it too little. We need scarcely add that these 
remarks may be applied to the almost universal 
readiness with which men, and especially men 
whom women delight to honour, give a seeming 
assent to feminine fallacies, and in general esti- 
mate woman's work — 

" Not as mere work, but as mere woman's work, 
Expressing the comparative respect 



Which means the absolute scorn. 



i» 



In fact, men are too prone to answer a woman 
according to her womanliness, and haply to take 
as their motto, Mulier vult decipiy et decipiatur ; 
they treat her like a child by making her, as it 
were, stand on a table, and then telling her 
gravely that she is taller than they are. A late 
statesman and writer is reported to have said that 
" every woman requires flattery : in the case of 
an ordinary woman, it should be applied with a 
paint-brush ; but in the case of a queen, it must 
be laid on with a broom." That the use even 
of this too fascinating paint-brush is really insult- 
ing to women, I should be the first to insist. 
But I insist no less strongly that it is for thtm 
to make men feel that its application is super- 
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fluous : Assentatorem fugiant^ nam perjidus idem 
est.* 

The other exception to which we refer may be 
expressed in the words, that love is " lord of all." 
It moves our poet's indication that parents 
should ever "sell** their daughters, as he calls 
it ;t in other words, that they should be so un- 
romantic as to prefer rich and well-bom respecta- 
bility to the most exalted penniless virtue. We 
own that, on this point, we are more conservative, 
or at least more indulgent to Conservatives, than 
the poet is. Of course, personal predilections 

• Compare Clongli's rather cynical lines : — 
'' AH, ye feminine souls, so loving and so exacting, 
Since we cannot escape, must we even submit to deceive yon ? 
Since so cruel is truth, sincerity shocks and revolts you. 
Will you have us your slaves to lie to you, flatter and — 
leave you ?" 

May not the truth which underlies this exaggeration be 
embodied in the phrase : Mulier non nisi pa/rendo vincitur ? 

f " The woman-markets of the West, 

Where our Caucasians let themselves be sold," 
mean, we imagine, balls and parties. In the Ringlet, a jilted 
suitor bums a lock of hair which had been given him by his 
quondam intended, and indignantly exclaims, — 

" For what is this which now I'm told, 
I that took you for true gold ? 
She that gave yen's bought and sold, 
Sold, sold." 

Would not an actual recipient of such a token have been 
more generous than to write this, or to think it 2 

2o 
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will count for everything in the Golden Year; 
but then, in the Golden Year many other things 
will be different. So long as wealth enjoys its 
present amount of consideration, and so long as 
women, as a rule, like consideration so much, 
and poverty so little, it seems natural that parents 
should wish their sons-in-law to be, at least, not 
poor. Indeed, from the poet himself they may 
take warning about an unequal marriage, in which 

** They that loved 
At first like dove and doye, were cat and dog. 
She was the daughter of a cottager, 
Out of her sphere." 

It is evident that the poet is not prepared to go the 
length of Rousseau, and to blame a king for being 
imwilling that his daughter should marry an 
executioner, who should chance to be her most 
virtuous suitor. Yet, with the extreme supposi- 
tion of this unprincely alliance, the reasoning 
implied in the poet's more moderate opinion is, 
to some extent, involved. The question is, after 
all, one of degree ; and the rule must vary in 
different cases. There are many persons of whom 
one could safely predict that, if poverty came in 
at the door, their love would not fly out of the 
window. So, again, a wide discretion should be 
granted to "middle-aged young ladies,'* whoso 
judgment is ripe, whose choice of suitors is lessen- 
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ing, and at whose door poverty is not likely to 
enter in the shape of a large family. It is, indeed, 
probable that, in relation to daughters of all sorts, 
parents often exercise their authority too much 
and too long. Yet, seeing how often a mariage 
de convenance turns out happily, we own that 
we cannot hate those too watchful protectors as 
hard as the poet seems to hate them. Briefly, 
then, we think that marriages will never be made 
in heaven, until the earth is a paradise ; and that 
the reform by which the wisest and best men will 
always be given the victory in the struggle for 
matrimony, is one of those gregarious reforms 
which must bide the time of other reforms, 
and which, like misfortimes, will not come 
single. 

The two poems which deal with this subject 
most fully, are " Locksley Hall " and " Aylmer's 
Field." The former of these is not so safe a 
guide to us as might be wished, for the old reason 
that it is hard to say how far in it the poet is his 
own interpreter. Still, we may remark that, in 
this poem, the hero resents too savagely his 
cousin's fickleness ; and we may be sure that the 
rich cousin-in-law, when possessed with the pug- 
nacious jealousy and the spoony priggishness of a 
young bridegroom, would have been better 
pleased with a modest and resigned Tua sit 
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Lavinia conjuxy than with being told that his 
nature was gross, and that he was a clown. Nor 
can it be said that the poet is wholly uncommitted 
to what he makes his hero say; for, on other 
subjects, the hero is the eloquent exponent of the 
poet*s own views. You cannot play fast and 
loose with your mouthpiece. If a character is 
your alter ego up to a certain point, he cannot, 
without a distinct disavowal, suddenly cease to 
be your alter ego. And thus it is hard to sup- 
pose that the hero of " Locksley Hall " who is 
Mr. Tennyson when he speaks about know- 
ledge and progress, can be wholly unlike Mr. 
Tennyson when he speaks about love. While 
saying this, however, we fully admit that in parts 
of " Locksley Hall " there is a certain designed 
exaggeration, and that the poet's views about 
parents' duties and daughters' rights are more 
clearly exhibited in " Aylmer's Field." Mr. Sim- 
cox, in his paper on *'Art and Morality," has 
remarked that " it is hard not to think ' Aylmer's 
Field' an immoral poem.'* It is certainly odd 
that, in this poem, the reader is made to sym- 
pathize with the holders of a clandestine corres- 
pondence. Much might be said about such secret 
letters ; but they are a very delicate subject to 
handle, whether on the part of the writer, receiver, 
discoverer, poet, or reviewer. Suffice it to say, 
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tliat it seems hard that the clergyman — ^while 
casting no reproach on his brother Leolin's under- 
hand dealing, and while extending to the latter's 
suicide (it was not euthanasia) an excessive and 
most unpriestly indulgence — should have preached 
a violent sermon at Edith's parents, from the too 
applicable text, ^* Behold your house is left unto 
you desolate." 

Of Mr. Tennyson's poems the worst in point of 
moral is " Maud." Hitherto we have only com- 
plained of him as standing still, when he ought 
to push forward. In " Maud ** he is a reactionist. 
The tendency of this poem is towards the revival 
of faults which, in England at least, were fast 
dying out, — the thirst for military glory, and the 
aristocratic contempt for trade. Indeed, at the 
thought of the •* giant liar " the poet is seized 
with a sort of polemomania. It must be imder- 
stood that, in saying this, we are urging nothing 
against wars which are practically defensive; 
including under that term, wars, seemingly offen- 
sive, which forestall a threatened aggression. 
Also, we are well aware that ancient writers — 
Lucan, for example — have decried the enervating 
effects of a long peace, and have contended for 
the bracing moral atmosphere of war. They 
seem to think that peaceful nations are, as it were, 
sentenced to ^* groan and sweat " in a life-long 
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and exbausting slavery; and that, of this sen- 
tence, without shedding of blood, there is no 
remission. Even Shakespeare, whether express- 
ing his own opinions or not, has written in this 
spirit. Falstaff speaks with scorn of the *^ can- 
kers of a calm world and a long peace/' And 
the servants of Aufidius describe peace as making 
men hate one another, ** because they then less 
need one another." Nor is such language with- 
out a side of truth. A great war has sometimes 
had a wonderful effect in drawing together a 
disunited people, and in widening the military 
zeal, commonly known as esprit de corps^ into a 
not less absorbing love of fatherland. It has 
also sometimes happened that such consolidation 
has been most important to a commonwealth, and 
that it is hard to see by what other process it 
could have been brought about. And when the 
nation thus benefited has been one to which civi- 
lisation owes much, people are apt to cast an 
indulgent glance on its wars, and to apply to 
them the convenient euphemism, that they were 
justified by the result; though, even then, the 
gain has been purchased at a frightful moral cost 
to conquerors as well as conquered, and though, 
as affecting neutrals and posterity, an unnecessary 
war must always be an eictpessimi exempli. Still, 
the above remarks apply mainly to ancient wars ; 
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and, granting that war may have had its uses 
formerly, as much may be said of slavery ; so that 
we have no more right to infer any present use 
in the one social evil than in the other. Indeed, 
it is one of the great advantages of modem civili- 
sation, and especially of free institutions, that 
they offer so many good outlets to individual 
activity, which might otherwise have centered on 
self. Some such activity possessed the hero of 
" Maud/* We quite agree that, being in a mor- 
bid state of mind, he, like his fellow in ** Locksley 
Hall," was right in resolving to "mix with 
action.'* But we do not much like the line which 
his energy took. One is startled to read in 
Horace Walpole of an enterprising young student, 
who, on failing in an application for a chaplaincy, 
acquiesced in the modest duties of a postilion. 
And, with a disappointment not wholly unlike this, 
one hears that a philosopher, even an indifferent 
one, should, out of all professions, have chosen 
that of a soldier. One considers such a renegade 
as a poetical revival of the philosopher Iccius, 
who sunk his wisdom in war, and who 

" Socraticam dommn 
Mntare loricis Iberis, 
Pollicitns meliora, tendit." 

Also, the anti-climax strikes us all the more from 
its occurring in a work of fiction ; for the entire 
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plot of the work must have depended on its 
author's caprice, and he would certainly have 
told us if his hero's combativeness had been the 
result of secondary considerations, such as a 
large military connection, or private interest at 
the Horse-Guards. Why should not the restless 
young zealot have been made to find a vent for 
hia surplus activity in turning to — 

" dearer matters, 
Dear to the man that is dear to God : 
How best to help the slender store, 
How mend the dwellings of the poor " ? 

Still, SO long as we have wars, we must have 
soldiers ; and, therefore, what we most complain 
of in " Maud " is, not that its leading character 
should have drowned his reflections in the Cri- 
mean war, but that war itself should be held up 
to our respect as a condition of national well- 
being. The poet seems to think about bodies 
politic, what the old school of doctors used to 
think about natural bodies, that it is only by an 
occasional blood-letting that their noxious humours 
can be discharged. Was he not in a juster as 
well as a happier frame of mind, when he said of 
our greatest warrior that — 

" for one so true 
There must be other, nobler work to do 
Than when he fought at Waterloo " ? 
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Doubtless, it may be objected that the wild 
speaker in '* Maud " is not the poet, and does not 
express the poet's views. We quite agree that 
there is, in relation to " Maud," this double per- 
sonality. Indeed, we consider the poem about as 
striking an instance as could be named of what 
we call poetical ventriloquism. The objection, 
however, may be met by the two rules of inter- 
pretation which were laid down at the outset of 
this article. First, the poet was not obliged to 
expound the erratic views of "Maud "; nor would 
he have done so without disclaimer, if he had 
been strongly opposed to them, — ^if, for example, 
he had been a member of the Peace-party or 
an admirer of the Emperor Nicholas. We put 
these extreme cases in order to show that the 
poet cannot wholly escape responsibihty for 
opinions which he delivers, so to say, at second- 
hand. It is merely a question of degree how far 
his responsibility extends. Secondly, there can 
at least be no doubt as to the impression which 
" Maud " leaves on many readers. Able writers 
and speakers, from Mr. Cobden downwards, have 
condemned the moral of this poem ; and it is only 
the beauty of certain passages that has procured 
for it from Liberals the toleration which it has 
received. 

From this distasteful subject it is a relief to 
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turn to the good service done by the poet in 
regard to theology. We have ah*eady spoken of 
his religious optimism ; and the few words that 
we have to add about his theology relate chiefly 
to its social aspects. Two kindred questions, or 
parts of the same question, present themselves — 
what does he expect as to the religion of the 
future ? and what influence does he exercise on 
the religion of the present ? On the former of 
these questions, his trumpet gives an uncertain 
sound. We have referred to his mention of " the 
Christ that is to be," apparently the prophet of 
the futiu*e, who might seem to have some affinity 
with " the great race which is to be," and who will 
perhaps raise among them a theological phoenix 
out of the ashes of beliefs now existing. With 
this passage might be compared the statement 
that " God fulfils Himself in many ways," the 
passage about " our little systems," and the some- 
what stronger metaphor contained in the words, 
" a dust of systems and of creeds." It must be 
owned that the last two passages have a resem- 
blance to Shelley's couplet, — 

^ Heaven smiles, and faiths and empires gleam 
Lake wrecks of a dissolving dream." 

The sentiment, common to these three passages, 
comes most naturally from writers who take — as 
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Shelley avowedly took — ^a bird's-eye view of our 
" little systems " of belief, and who 

" sit as Gk)d, holding no form of creed. 
But contemplating all." 

One seems to hear the echo of a deeper and 
sadder scepticism in the lines, — 

" So hold I commerce with the dead ; 
Or so methinks the dead woald saj ; 
Or so shall grief with symbols play. 
And pining li& be fancj-fed." 

From the above considerations, which might 
easily be pressed farther, it is hard to resist the 
conclusion that Mr. Tennyson, in certain phases 
of his mind, has doubts whether Christianity is 
the ultimate form of God's revelation to man. 
But there are passages which point to different 
phases of his mind ; and, on the whole, we are 
disposed to think that he is contained in that 
promising (if rather unsightly) chrysalis, the 
Broad Church party, and that his creed is a 
colourless orthodoxy, and a Christianity without 
Hell, From this point of view, the expressions 
just cited have great importance ; for they tend 
to show how our present Christianity differs from 
the Christianity of olden time, and how the 
Protestantism of thoughtful laymen is riddled 
through and through with rationalism. By revert- 
ing to one passage, we may make our meaning 
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clear. Suppose a clergyman to have studied his 
Paley and Pearson, and to have convinced others, 
and perhaps himself, that the creeds and articles 
contain eternal truth. Will he not open his eyes, 
if he observes that our most popular poet, a poet 
smiled on by orthodoxy, says that oxir little 
systems " cease to be," and unflatteringly com- 
pares them to "broken lights"? We are not 
quite clear what conclusion either the poet or the 
clergyman would draw from these premises. But, 
at any rate, the poet furnishes us with an un- 
clerical method of looking at great questions ; and 
in the method much is involved.* To a like effect, 
we may quote other passages from the same 
poem, — 

" We have but faith, we cannot know, 
For knowledge is of things we see." 

* It is remarkable how systematically the poet bases his 
belief in a future life on natural religion, rather than on the 
apostolic teaching, as attested by miracles. In this, he is 
following in the track of other modem thinkers, who are 
awakening to a sense of what the writer heard Mr. Grote 
term the " disingenuousness of Paley." The less short- 
sighted even of the clergy are beginning to see the danger 
of disabling human reason, and of pinning revelation to its 
external evidences. They are beginning to learn that the 
irrepressible miracles and prophecies which appear as wit- 
nesses for discordant theologies, really contradict one 
another ; nay, that (rightly considered) they are not a sup- 
port, but an incumbrance. Whence it follows that the only 
and the unique claim of Christianity is founded on its in- 
ternal evidences, and that religion is nothing if not moral. 
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We have heard very simple-minded believers 
repeat these lines with delight. But we doubt 
whether a simple-minded believer could have 
^^itten them. They attribute certainty to the 
domain, not of faith, but of sight. How strangely 
such a doctrine contrasts with the intense and 
exclusive reality which the Apostles and Fathers 
bestowed on things unseen, —with the " we know 
no man after the flesh," and the " I know and am 
persuaded " of St. Paul 1 Again, the poet expresses 
anxiety in In Memoriam lest, in the posthumous 
race through states of being, he should evermore 
be a life behind his friend. Can we reconcile this 
apprehension with the confident language of the 
texts, "To-day shalt thou be with me in Paradise,'* 
and **We shall be for ever with the Lord" (and 
therefore, I suppose, with each other) ? A similar 
remark may be applied to the line, — 

*• Believing where we cannot prove.** 

It is not easy to reconcile these words with the 
command to " prove all things " ; and we wonder 
what a missionary would rejoin to so convenient 
a plea, if it was put forward, in the last resort, by 
a discomfited heathen. One thing, at least, is 
certain. It was not by giving theology the benefit 
of a charitable doubt, or by consciously letting 
religious sentiment fill up the chinks of evidence, 
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that the early Christians out of weakness were 
made strong, till at last they were more than 
conquerors. Our last quotation shall be one as 
to the meaning of which there can be no mistake. 

'* There lives more faith in honest doubt, 
Believe me» than in half the creeds." 

Surely even the least sensitive orthodox ear must 
be struck by a discord between this sentiment 
and other good things that are taught ; for it must 
be owned that " doubting '* or " wavering " is not 
among the virtues most insisted on in the Bible. 
It is true that Mr. Tennyson's Liberalism must 
seem tame to readers of Carlyle, who, in reference 
to the hero of Sartor BesartuSy observes, — " Un- 
profitable servants as we all are, perhaps at no 
era of his life was he more the Servant of Good- 
ness, the Servant of God, than even now when 
doubting God's existence.'* But it is with a 
different class of readers that our poet's mission 
lies. Hundreds of excellent persons, who never 
open Sartor BcsartuSj take up their In Memoriam^ 
and read with surprise how good and wholesome 
a thing "honest doubt" is. These hopeful 
neophytes will be yet further bewildered on learn- 
ing that our Poet-Laureate was a friend of the 
unorthodox Maurice and still more unorthodox 
John Stirling, and that he glanced at the former's 
would-be persecutors — comprising the bulk of 
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the clerical party — with the respect that they 
deserved. Thus the poet has the great merit 
that he speaks, like Rabshakeh, to the people 
on the wall. His teaching is addressed, not 
to the instructed few, but to the many, who 
most need it. It may, in a manner, be said of 
his influence, that it is beaten out thin; and 
that it gains in the extent of its surface what 
it loses in solidity and depth. Sir Charles Lyell 
said of Hugh Miller that, though his opinions 
were often wrong, yet he did good in his way ; for 
the general public would take from Hugh Miller 
what it would not take from a greater geologist. 
In like manner, Mr. Tennyson is a schoolmaster 
to lead us to more mature thinkers. And, having 
said this, we have, in fact, answered the question 
as to the poet's influence on existing modes of 
belief. He has used the gentlest possible means 
of telling his readers that religious questions may 
involve difficulties, and that it is often the wisest 
and best men who feel those difficulties the most. 
And this lesson is a lesson of toleration. 

In conclusion, we must bear in mind how 
essentially Mr. Tennyson is a popular poet ; and 
we thus become reconciled to the fact that his 
works would certainly be expurgated in the 
Comtist Utopia, and that they do not contain the 
moral Liebig, which would alone satisfy descend- 

p 
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ants of the Platonic guardians. He is a physician 
of whom they that are whole have little need, but 
who may do good to the sickly and weak. If his 
sayings about theology err on the side of caution, 
it is something that he has helped to rid his 
countrymen of that hereditary intolerance which 
had become to them a second nature. If his 
ethical remarks are mostly commonplace, and if 
he attaches too exclusive an importance to domestic 
morality, it is much that he has taught that 
morality, in its purest form, in every educated 
household. The task of giving to the many what 
the many can bear, if not the highest task of all, 
is a necessary one. And of the success with 
which the poet has acquitted himself of this 
task, there can be no greater proof than the fact 
that he is the only living Englishman, besides 
Mr. Carlyle, whose name is already classical, and 
rings, as it were, of the past; so that we are glad, 
at parting, to apply to him Byron's line about 
Canova, and to say that 

Such as the great of yore is Tennyson to-day.* 

• An admirer of Tennyson who saw his " Promise of 
l^Iay " acted at the Lyceum might quote from the same stanza 
of "Childe Harold'*:— 

" Thy decay 
Is still impregnate with divinity." 
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" Nec vero ille in luce modo atque in ocnlis ciyinm magnns, 
sed intns domique pr8estanty)r. Qui sermo ! qnss prsecepta ! 
quanta notitia antiqnitatis ! qnsB scientia jaris ! " — Cigebo. 

"When Mr. Charles Austin died last December 
[1874], the event attracted so little notice, that it 
was hard to realise that we had lost one of the 
very ablest men of our time ; not merely the most 
successful leader of the Parliamentary bar, but a 
thinker to whose ascendency Mr. Mill has borne 
emphatic witness,* and who was a chief apostle 
of the Utilitarian philosophy. That this indiffer- 
ence should have prevailed is scarcely cause for 
wonder. When any one whose fame is not 
enshrined in some great public service or literary 
masterpiece, spends the last twenty-six years of 
his life in seclusion, his friends must expect a 
generation to have arisen which knows him not. 
But they may at least claim that the causes of his 
retirement, if stated at all, should be stated 
correctly. Unhappily, in the present instance, 
those causes have been stated most incorrectly. 

* Autobiography f pp. 7d-79, Ao. 

p2 
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To judge by the short notices in the newspapers, 
the general impression seems to be that Mr. 
Austin was idle when he might have worked, and 
that his great object in life was twofold — to make 
money, and to enjoy it. A writer in a newspaper, 
who, at any rate, does Mr. Austin justice in- 
tellectually, has shared and encouraged the com- 
mon belief; he says expressly that Mr. Austin 
retired " in the full vigour of his life." Now, the 
truth is, that his health was so completely broken 
by overwork, that he himself, as I have heard 
him say, thought he was dying. Some years later, 
he tried to resume public business, but found him- 
self unequal to the task, or, indeed, to any great 
mental exertion. "Were it necessary, it would be 
easy to confirm this statement by adverting to the 
extreme exhaustion and premature signs of age, 
noticed in him by his colleagues.* The seeds of 
the mischief had been long sown. In early youth, 
he outgrew his strength ; and, like the celebrated 
John Austin, he was always nervous and delicate. f 
But the careers of the two brothers present an 

* One who knew him weU writes to me, — "He had a 
severe illness in 1844, from which I am not sure he ever 
quite recovered. He struggled on, however, till 1848, when 
he quitted the bar. He had, indeed, no choice." 

t John Austin was a great writer on Jurisprudence. He 
was husband of Sarah Austin {Characteristics of Ooethe), and 
father of Ladj Dulf Gordon, the traveller and writer. 
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instructive contrast. John, failing at the Bar, 
stooped to conquer in a field where he could 
husband his physical resources, and avoid being 
instant out of season ; while Charles, after a pro- 
digious success, became a great intellectual torso, 
and must be ranked with those whom Lord Dalling 
has called "men of promise," and Shelley has called 
"the inheritors of unfulfilled renown.'^ I shall 
have to return to this subject ; but I must here 
insist that Mr. Charles Austin's retirement was 
wholly due to his suffering from infirm, or rather 
ruined, health. Quam tenui aut nulld potiua 
valetudine! Quod ni ita fuissetj alterum ille 
exstitisset lumen civitatis. 

During his long seclusion, it was my great good 
fortune, while still young and open to new im- 
pressions, to be admitted almost as a member of 
his family. Ever since 1859, 1 had the oppor- 
tunity of judging of those powers of which I had 
heard so much. In one respect, I saw him at a 
disadvantage. Mr. Mill spoke to me in high terms 
of his conversational powers ; Mrs. Grote (in the 
Life of George Grote) calls him " this accomplished 
gentleman, and — I say it advisedly, considering 
myself qualified to apply the epithet — first of con- 
versers^^ ; and a friend of his, Sir Erskine Perry, 
writes in a private letter, that his conversational 
powers were ** more brilliant than those of any 
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man I ever met, and I measure him with such 
men as Macaulay, Sydney Smith, and Theodore 
Hook." In his last fifteen years, his declining 
health must have told on his conversation, for I 
failed to discern in it that vigorous and sustained 
readiness which produced so deep an impression. 
But, in spite of this drawback, his mind was the 
most comprehensive and stimulating, the most 
widely informed, and the most widely sympathetic, 
with which I ever came into close contact. Of 
my personal impressions, however, I will say but 
little ; for, in referring to one who was really in 
loco parentis to me, I find it hard to speak with 
moderation. It may be better that, through my 
own reminiscences (together with those of one or 
two friends), I should furnish materials from 
which impartial critics may form a judgment. 
Such reminiscences have more than a mere bio- 
graphical interest. Mr. Austin was a represen- 
tative man, and formed a connecting link between 
what may be termed the older and the more recent 
school of Benthamites. As in age, so in some of 
his opinions, he occupied an intermediate place 
between Mr. Grote and Mr. Mill. Hence it may 
bo well, in the following sketch, to make an 
occasional comparison between his views and 
those of his two distinguished friends, and also 
to give some of his criticisms on their views. 
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Of the impression left by Mr. Austin in early 
life, Mr. Mill writes as follows : — 

"The effect produced on his Cambridge contemporaries 
deserves to be accounted an historical event, for to it may in 
part be traced the tendency towards Liberalism in general, and 
the Benthamic and politico-economic form of it in particular, 
which showed itself in a portion of the more active-minded 
young men of the higher classes from this time to 1830. 
The Union Debating Society, at that time at the height of 
its reputation, was an arena where what were then thought 
extreme opinions, in politics and philosophy, were weekly 
asserted, face to face with their opposites, before audiences 
consisting of the elite of the Cambridge youth ; and though 
many persons afterwards, of more or less note, of whom Lord 
Macaulay is the most celebrated, gained their first oratorical 
laurels in these debates, the really influential mind among 
these intellectual gladiators was Charles Austin. He con- 
tinued, after leaving the University, to be, by his conversa- 
tion and personal ascendency, a leader among the same class 
of young men who had, been his associates there, and he 

attached me, among others, to his car He was a man 

who never failed to impress greatly those with whom he came 
in contact, even when their opinions were the very reverse of 
his. The impression he gave was that of boundless strength, 
together with talents which, combined with such apparent 
force of will and character, seemed capable of dominating 
the world."* 

It may be added that it was he who initiated 
Macaulay in Liberalism. Macaulay's early educa- 
tion had been in the main Conservative, except on 

* Since this was written, Macaulay's Life has confirmed 
this statement. Charles Austin is there described as the only 
man who ever exercised a "dominating influence" over 
Macaulay. 
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the important point of Slavery; and the late Lady 
Trevelyan told me how her brother startled his 
family with the accounts he brought from Cam- 
bridge of the opinions and influence of Charles 
Austin, To the last, Mr, Austin spoke to his 
quondam disciple with friendly candour. " Mac- 
aulay," he once said to him in reference to his 
History J **you always have by you some white 
and some black paint ; when you describe a Tory, 
you put on the black paint, and when you describe 
a Whig, the white." Yet he went beyond Mac- 
aulayin regard to Charles I.'s execution, which he 
thought a political necessity. But he did not feel 
that personal rancour against Charles which is 
shown by some Liberals. He said that, if the 
unhappy king had lived in a private station, he 
would have been conspicuous as an amiable and 
high-bred gentleman — " something between Lord 
Derby and Lord Lansdowne." 

When Mr. Austin went to the Bar, he was much 
impressed, both personally and professionally, by 
Scarlett. He spoke of the latter' s singular art, 
or rather habit, of concealing his art ; and he con- 
firmed the old saying that, to the world at large, 
Scarlett seemed to show no ability in pleading, 
but to have the good luck to be always employed 
on the right side. Mr. Austin's father confessed 
to great disappointment on hearing Scarlett plead ; 
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but Mr. Austin himself, who acted as S carlett*s 
junior in the case, explained to him how much 
skill and labour was involved in Scarlett's seem- 
ingly plain statement. He was much struck by 
the modernness, so to say, of Cicero's defence of 
Cluentius; and this speech, though more rhetorical 
than Scarlett's speeches, in other respects re- 
minded him of them exactly. He was in general 
something of a laudator temporis acti se puero; 
and thought both the Bench and the Bar of our 
day inferior to the Bench and Bar of his own. 
But he made an exception in favour of Bethell ; 
whom, though not used to pay such compliments, 
he described to me as "one of the greatest 
advocates that ever lived." He also expressed 
admiration of the skill shown by the counsel in a 
famous Scotch case, who kept constantly insinua- 
ting, without expressly stating, — if he had stated 
it expressly the judge would have stopped him, — 
that (assuming his client's guilt) her lover, who 
refused to give up her love-letters, deserved his 
fate. As a rule, Mr. Austin was Conservative in 
legal matters. But he was not an enthusiast for 
trial by jury. He deemed this national institution 
chiefly important on the ground that the fact of 
having to sum up forces the judge to listen to the 
evidence. He called my attention to the careless- 
ness which witnesses often show as to the exact 
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purport, both of the counsers questions and of 
their own answers. An exception to this rule 
was the great Duke of Wellington, whom he de- 
scribed as one of the two best witnesses he had 
ever cross-examined. 

A newspaper has said that '^his income in 
1847 — ^the great railway year — ^was something 
fabulous, nor do we venture to state the sums 
which we have heard mentioned." He did not 
know the exact sum himself. It was undoubtedly 
very great, but, he thought, exaggerated by 
report. There is an authentic story that, on one 
occasion — it was the year of the great gold dis- 
coveries — ^when he left his chambers, some one 
wrote on the door, " Gone to California." Indeed, 
his success at the Bar is sufficiently evident from 
the fact that he refused the Solicitor-Generalship. 
I was informed by the late Lord Stanley of 
Alderley that, health permitting, Mr. Austin 
might certainly have become Lord Chancellor. 
He seldom referred to his speeches. Like Mac- 
aulay, he attached little value to artificial rules of 
composition. He, however, agreed with Voltaire 
that hardly any one who has not practised himself 
in poetry ever writes prose well ; and accordingly 
he wrote much, when young, in the heroic couplet. 
He thought that there was a great advantage in 
adopting this metre, on the ground that, as almost 
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every sentence is included in a separate couplet, a 
facility is acquired in the art of compression. He 
also deemed it serviceable, in public speaking, to 
make an occasional use of the archaic and familiar 
diction of the Bible. But his favourite means of 
attracting attention was by means of an artistically 
contrived bathos. He raised expectation by a 
succession of rhetorical phrases, tending to a 
climax ; and then suddenly dropped into a quiet 
ending. This last contrivance, he told me, never 
failed to be effective. I call attention to this, as 
Mr. Mill says of him that '^ it is seldom that men 
produce so great an immediate effect by speech, 
imless they in some degree lay themselves out for 
it ; and he did this in no ordinary degree." He 
took much interest in great speeches and speakers, 
and in criticisms on them. He told me that Lord 
Lansdowne considered Mr. Bright, as an orator, 
fully equal to Charles Fox.* 

His Uterary productions were few, consisting 
mainly of articles in the Retrospective and West'- 
minster Reviews. His attention was, during so 
many years, completely withdrawn from litera- 
ture, that he had even forgotten the subjects and 
dates of his articles. In one of them^ he had a 

* Lord Lansdowne informed a relative of the present 
writer that he thought none of Fox*s contemporaries as 
eloquent as Mr. Gladstone. The late Mr. Sllice considered 
Plunkctt the best speaker ho had heard. 
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controversy with the late Bishop of Exeter about 
the incidence of tithes. He held that the ten- 
dency of free-trade was to throw the burden of 
tithes ofi the consumer on to the landlord, as the 
latter cannot now be reimbursed through a rise 
of prices. During his latter years, he did not 
feel strong enough to write anything of the kind, 
or on the scale which would have satisfied him ; 
but he read every important work that appeared. 
I have adverted to his criticism on Macaulay's 
History. He made a similar remark on the work 
of a still greater historian, Mr. Grote. He feared 
that the History of Greece lost much of its value 
through the attempt to whitewash Cleon and the 
other demagogues.* He also regretted that Mr. 
Grote had bestowed so little pains on his style ; 
an inattention which seemed to Mr. Austin all 
the more strange as the historian was keenly 
alive to the grace and charm of the classical 
writings. He was afraid that, in consequence of 
these two defects, the history of Greece still 
remained to be written. He had looked forward 
with impatience for Mr. Grote's work on Plato. 
He said that he had never understood Plato ; and 

* He inclined to the opinion of an eminent scholar, who 
held that Mr. Grote unconsciously played fast and loose with 
Plutarch and other late writers — accepting those of their 
statements which tell in favour of democracy and rejectiog 
those that toll against it. 
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he was astonished when I told him that a distin- 
guished scholar and translator of Plato preferred 
Plato's quiet humour to the wit of Lucian. When 
Mr. Grote*B book appeared, all his diflBculties 
were removed ; Mr. Grote made him see in the 
Platonic dialogues an exact foreshadowing of 
modem problems; only, he could not avoid a 
suspicion that Mr. Grote saw, and made him see, 
more in Plato than was to be found there. He 
regarded Gibbon as the very greatest of histo- 
rians, not excepting Thucydides. He read 
Mommsen with interest, and seemed to think 
more of his work than Mr. Grote did. Two 
points especially seemed to him well brought out. 
First, the Roman Senate did not set itself to con- 
quer the world in the deliberate way which is 
sometimes supposed. With the Romans, as with 
the British in India, gradual annexation became a 
necessity. Secondly, we have means of guessing 
what might have ensued if Carthage had con- 
quered. There might have been mercantile re- 
publics in Europe instead of feudal monarchies ; 
and, possibly, negro slavery instead of mediasval 
serfdom. In this, as in some other instances, he 
dwelt on the accidents of history, and on the 
great chapter of " What might have been." He 
agreed with Mr. Grote* in regarding the ten- 

* My article on "Historio Prediction" was corrected in 
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dency to undervalue those accidents as the great 
flaw in Mr. Buckle's History. Buckle, he thought, 
had been happier i^ design than in execution; 
but he had achieved a great work, and his second 
volume especially was unduly disparaged. 

The political opinions of Mr. Austin need not 
long detain us ; for the reforms in which he was 
most interested are now matters of history. He told 
me that, in his most Radical days, he had never 
desired universal suffrage; he thought that, if 
mankind ever became perfect enough for universal 
suffrage, they would be perfect enough to do 
without the suffirage ; and the government might 
then safely be entrusted to one or a few hands. 
In this matter, as in one to which we shall pre- 
sently advert, there was in his Benthamism a 
dash of Hobbism. He was a great admirer of 
Hobbes, and excused the latter's anti-Liberal 
views, on the ground that, when he lived, the ex- 
periment of constitutional government had not 
been tried. Hence his own sympathy with 
Hobbes was limited. Indeed, he concurred with 
De Tocqueville as to the certainty of the ultimate 
triumph of democracy; and any one, however 
anti-democratic in temperament, who anticipates 



MS. by Mr. Austin. It expresses views identical with those 
alike of Mr. Austin and of Mr. Grote. 
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this democratic triumph, is in a certain sense a 
democrat. Thus, Mr. Austin agreed with what 
some one has said about the House of Lords, that 
it was " not made for perpetuity." And he re- 
garded nearly all our institutions as mere make- 
shifts. He was so far a Liberal as to be in favour 
of the Ballot, and to give an active support to 
the Liberal member for his county. I expressed 
some surprise that, with his uneasiness about 
democracy, he was nevertheless eager for a Re- 
form Bill in 1866, when there was no great 
clamour for one. He explained that the outward 
calm seemed to him delusive : in 1829, there was 
the same apparent tranquillity ; but the French 
Revolution of the following year extended its 
influence to England, and then all was in com- 
motion. Profiting by the example, he deemed it 
prudent to compound with democracy, and to 
grant reforms in time. In short, his political as 
indeed most of his opinions were very like those 
of his friend, Sir George Lewis. Being more of 
an anti-ecclesiastical than of a democratic Liberal, 
he wished to see the moderate Liberals united 
under some such leader as Lord Granville. He 
was no advocate of military retrenchments. 
Indeed, he was rather an alarmist about invasion. 
Once, on hearing that the Government had sent 
an order for some torpedoes to defend part of 
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the coast, lie spoke of the news as the best he had 
heard for a long time. He was far less eager for 
the abolition of purchase than for the improve- 
ment of the national defences. But, in general, 
his views on promotion by merit were the 
strongest possible; He often said that there will 
be no security against jobbing, until kinship to a 
dispenser of patronage is considered, not merely 
no qualification for appointment, but a positive 
disqualification. In the late war (at least before 
Sedan), he sided with Germany; and he took 
altogether a desponding view of the prospects of 
the French. He considered that they had thrown 
away their best chance when they dethroned 
Louis Philippe. He especially condemned their 
love of military glory. On this last subject he 
felt strongly. He could not conceive why Macau- 
lay regarded Julius Caesar as a greater man than 
Cromwell ; and the fulsome homage that used to 
be paid to Alexander and other conquerors seemed 
to him to be a dead or dying superstition. He 
assuredly felt that a perfect being (or a personi- 
fied morality) would give to philanthropists and 
moral reformers a palm which would be withheld 
from this world's greatest hero ; and that Napo- 
leon in all his glory was not arrayed like one of 
these. Indeed, for Bonaparte himself he ex- 
pressed the antipathy which all Liberals ought to 
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feel. He declared that all that the Allies had 
done by making war on France after the great 
Revolution, was to open a field for " that hon-ible 
genius of Napoleon." He hated the Second 
Empire; but was inclined, at least before the 
Mexican expedition, to think very highly of the 
Emperor's ability. He quoted the saying current 
in Paris, that perhaps, after all. Napoleon I. was 
not the great Napoleon ; and he said that, thougli 
he had a " horror " of Louis Napoleon, and 
though Louis Napoleon's memory would be 
" gibbeted " by posterity, he was the only 
crowned head in whom Mr. Austin himself felt 
the least interest. In the American war, Mr. 
Austin, unlike Mr. Grote, took the side of the 
Northern States. 

With regard to political economy, he could not 
remember a proposition in Ricardo's book from 
which he differed.* He was sensible of the value 
of small holdings as a Conservative agency ; but 
he thought that the Conservatism thus secured 
was, at the best, of a narrow kind ; the peasant 
proprietors in France would support the Empire, 

* On a different occasion, he qualified the assertion bj 
maintaining that Ricardo teaches only pure science, whereas 
Mill teaches both pnre and applied science. Hence, the for- 
mer's conclusions mnst be taken conditionally, while, in those 
of the latter, allowance is made for what may be roughly 
described as friction. 

Q 
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or any other bad Government which undertook 
to leave each man in possession of his plot of 
land. Nor, again, was he one of those who wish 
property in land to be dealt with by the legisla- 
ture as something apart and sni generis ; he re- 
garded landed property as differing from other 
property only as being exceptionally an object 
of desire. It will thus be seen that Mr. Austin 
differed widely from Mr. Mill. But he always 
spoke of him with an admiration which he ex- 
pressed for no other of his contemporaries. He 
was pained at the peculiarities, which he regarded 
as the aberrations, of Mr. MiU's later works. 
Yet, puzzled as he was with what he deemed 
Mr. Mill's weaknesses, he yet regarded them with 
tenderness. I remember his talking of his friend, 
when he happened to be eating a melon. " John 
Mill," he said, " is very like this melon. There 
is a great spot in him, just as there is in the 
melon ; and, just as the melon owes all its rich- 
ness to the spot, so it is with John Mill also."* 
He had little sympathy with Mr. Mill's views on 
the rights of women ; and much of the language 
commonly held on that subject he described as 

* In Midsummer Night* s Dream, it is said of cowslips : — 
" In their gold coats spots you see ; 
Those be rubies, fairy favours, 
In those freckles live their savours." 
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" nauseous.*' That men and women could ever so 
far unsex themselves as to enter Parliament or 
the professions together, in a brotherly and sis- 
terly sort of way, seemed to him incredible. 
Other social questions, such as euthanasia, and 
divorce for incompatibility of temper, he liked to 
discuss, and wished to bring under discussion, 
but deemed unripe for legislation. 
Mr. Mill says that Mr. Austin 

"presented the Benthamic dootrines in the most stoiilmg 
form of which thej were susceptible, exaggerating every- 
thing in them which tended to consequences ofEensive to anj 
one's preconceived feelings. All which he defended with 
such verve and vivacity, and carried off by a manner so 
agreeable as well as forcible, that he always either came off 
victor, or divided the honours of the field. It is my belief 
that mnch of the notion popularly entertained of the tenets 
and sentiments of what are called Benthamites or Utili- 
tarians had its origin in paradoxes thrown out by Charles 
Austin." 

This could not have been said of Mr. Austin as I 
knew him. Unless pressed by logic, he seldom 
indulged in paradoxes; and, when he did, he 
hardly seemed in earnest. For instance, there was 
a report, some years ago, that a lost decade of 
Livy had been found; and Mr. Austin remarked that 
this was of more importance than the patriotic 
movement in Hungary. But I did not take this 
quite seriously, any more than the following 
exclamation which he had heard made by Sydney 

Q 2 
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Smith, — " Would that it had pleased God to place 
me in that happy time between the Jacobite 
troubles and the American war ! " Those times, 
explained Mr. Austin, were the times of the most 
imiversal torpor and corruption. But, though 1 
am not disposed to lay much stress on casual 
sayings of this sort, there is one point on which 
Mr. Austin was really paradoxical. Like Plato and 
Bishop Butler, he regarded pain as a rule, and 
pleasure as the exception, in life ; and he had a 
wonderful way of looking his pessimism in the 
face.* Now, the existence of society must rest 
on the assumption that life is, on the whole, worth 
having ; this is what Kant might have called a 
postulate of the practical reason. Indeed, as 
Voltaire said of God, and as Bismarck said of 
Italian unity, so may we say of the optimistic 
assumption, — If it did not exists we should have to 
invent it. As all ethical systems are in the main 
Utilitarian, the assumption is really necessary to 
all of them ; to the Utilitarian system it is ohvioiisly 

* It should be explained that he was a pessimist only in 
this sense ; for he was a firm believer in progress. In speak- 
ing of scientific progress, he made the suggestive remark that 
mankind advanced more during the last 50 years than during 
the 150 years before, and more during those 150 years than 
during all the previous ages. He rejoiced in this progress 
as slightly increasing pleasure, and slightly diminishing pain. 
Bat he did not expect this increase and diminution ever to 
reach such a point that pleasure and pain would be at par. 
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necessary. The difficulty may be seemingly evaded 
by saying that we should aim, not at the greatest 
amount, but at the highest kind, of happiness ; 
and that, in the scale of existence (though not of 
happiness), an unhappy existence is a plus quan- 
tity — ^is higher than mere non-existence. But 
Mr. Austin disdained any such subterfuge. What 
he wished to secure for mankind was " the great- 
est number of agreeable sensations" (together 
with the smallest number of disagreeable ones) ; 
and he maintained, with his wonted courage, that 
if we could be sure of more enjoyment by being 
slaves in a plantation, slaves in a plantation we 
should wish to be. Obviously, Utilitarianism, 
when thus interpreted, and combined with pes- 
simism, leads to some queer consequences. Mr. 
Austin was far too wise not t^p see those conse- 
quences ; and, when pressed by logic, he admitted 
that, if by lifting a finger he could annihilate the 
sentient universe, he should feel bound to lift it. 
Of course, he only held such language when he 
was discussing first principles — was inter apices^ 
as he called it; and he would have objected 
strongly to a less wholesale deliverance. He 
would have censured the drastic philanthropy of 
the Scandinavian pastor, who, to secure the salva- 
tion of his flock, resolved that they should die in 
the odour of sanctity, and put poison in the sacra- 
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mental wine. But how he would reoonoile such 
a censure with his pessimistic Utilitarianism, I 
could not get him to explain. He would probably 
have contended that the too kindly theologian, 
by making men's lives insecure, added more to 
the general misery than he deducted from it by 
taking a few miserable lives out of being. Per- 
haps, after all, it is better to assume than to try 
to prove that, as a rule, happiness preponderates 
in life ; though Mr. Austin might well have rejoined 
that to assume this is to deal summarily with the 
Gordian knot. 

To field sports he personally had an aversion, 
and he spoke of Sir Edmund Head as the only 
very able man that he knew who was devoted to 
them. But Mr. Austin was tolerant on the sub- 
ject ; and, in his last few years, his dislike seems 
to have been modified. I sent him Mr. Freeman's 
article in the Fortnightly Review^ and received 
a letter of acknowledgment, from which I am 
tempted to quote, though it hardly represents him 
at his best, and hints at a line of argument which 
might be used to defend gladiators : — " Freeman's 
article is very good. I should like to have had 
the revision of it. A few things should have been 
struck out, and a few expressions modified. Is it 
impossible to make an equation between so much 
diversion in the chase, and so much sufEering in 
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the animal chased ?....! am loth to give up 
any pleasure — the balance of pain in the world 
being far too heavy." The last words are 
characteristic. 

It will be seen that, in the passage we have just 
quoted, he interpreted Utilitarianism after the 
fashion of Mr. Mill : he regarded it as aiming at 
the happiness, not of mankind only, but of all 
sentient beings. But he was aware that this view 
is exposed to logical diflBculties ; nay, that it can- 
not be easily reconciled with much that we do 
every day. How (to put a familiar example) are 
we to reconcile it with the use of insecticide 
powder ? Observe that the question is not between 
the happiness of a single man and that of a single 
fly : the question is, on what principle we are to 
justify the conduct of a man who, for a slight 
personal convenience, sends hundreds of innocent 
flies to an untimely grave ! And this difficulty is 
set in a stronger light by the teaching of Darwin. 
For evolution shows us that it is, peradventure, 
to our distant kinsfolk that we offer this un- 
cousinly welcome. When pressed by reasoning 
of this sort, Mr. Austin would unwillingly admit 
that, in defending our empire over the animal 
world, we cannot wholly ignore the right 
which Pericles pleaded for the empire of Athens 
over her allies — the right of the stronger. Our 
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relation to the races of lower animals may be 
instructively compared with our relation to the 
lower races of men. Mr. Austin had a just 
abhorrence of slavery. I remember his being 
asked whether, in the American war, our sym- 
pathies ought not to be divided between the 
Northern Abolitionists and the Southern Free- 
traders. He answered that he considered slavery 
"such an enormous evil,'* that Protection is a 
mere trifle in comparison with it. Nevertheless, 
he was not proof against the pitiless logic which 
may be put in the form of the following question, 
— Why is it worse to domesticate our thousandth 
cousins than to kill and eat otir millionth ? When 
brought face to face with this diflBculty, he was 
fain to acknowledge that it is on account of its 
demoralising effect on the higher race that slavery 
is to bo especially condemned ; and he even de- 
clared that, if the Earth could open her mouth 
and swallow up the American negroes, he would 
rejoice in the cause of civilization. It may, how- 
ever, bo presumed that this was said more or less 
in jest; and, at any rate, the negroes have no 
special reason to take umbrage at his wishing to 
consign them to the fate of Dathan and Abiram ; 
for we have seen that, when pessimistically in- 
clined, he desired a similar euthanasia for us all. 
But it is not only as touching our relation to the 
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lower races that the Utilitarian (or rather every) 
theory of ethics abounds in logical pitfaUs ; they 
also beset our path in our dealings with all persons 
(such as the unborn) between whom and ourselves 
there is no reciprocity. Why these pitfalls should 
exist can, perhaps, be in some measure explained. 
A doctor will often prescribe for anaemic patients 
more iron than they can possibly assimilate, be- 
cause he calculates that, within certain limits, the 
more iron they take, the less little (so to say) will 
be absorbed ; and, on a somewhat similar principle, 
Aristotle and M. Renan have come to the conclu- 
sion that — Pour obtenir mains de VhumanitSy il 
faut en demander plus. To love our neighbour as 
ourselves is impossible ; but the exaggerated ideal 
must be kept in view. If we did not seek to love 
our neighbour as ourselves, we might end by not 
loving him at all. This is, I suppose, what Goethe 
meant by his paradox, that "all direct incitements 
towards the ideal are dangerous " ; and also by his 
paradox to the effect that, if you try to make the 
actual square with the ideal, both the ideal and 
the actual will vanish altogether. This, at any 
rate, is what Mr. Austin meant when he acknow- 
ledged, sorely against the grain, that it is im- 
possible to be " quite logical in practical matters"; 
in fact, we cannot apply first principles to details. 
An illustration will make my meaning clearer. I 
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once mentioned to Mr. Austin that, suffering from 
an extreme and peculiar defect of sight, I refused 
to let my eyes be experimented upon, unless I 
could be assured that the experiment would be 
without danger, and would tend to my own per- 
sonal good ; and, by way of drawing him out, I 
suggested that I might have better promoted 
" the greatest happiness of the greatest number " 
by risking my eyesight in the cause of science. 
"If that is so," he said, **in strict theory you 
were wrong." " But would you have acted other- 
wise ? " "I certainly should not," he answered, 
with a grim smile ; and presently added, " No ; 
you could not be expected to make a scientific 
martyr of yourself. But, in a healthier state of 
society, a policeman would knock at your door 
and say, * You must come with me, that experi- 
ments maybe performed on your eyes; and, if 
you go blind, remember that a few persons, some 
centuries hence, will probably see the better for 
it!'" 

He had many scientific friends, and very con- 
siderable scientific knowledge. But his chief 
interest lay in the frontiers, so to speak, between 
Science and the widest questions, and in the 
singular process by which, notwithstanding the 
disclaimers and protests of many of her leading 
men, she annexes province after province from 
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theology and metaphysics, and seems (like ancient 
Rome) to have universal empire forced upon her. 

Ov8< roc 17/uicis 
AlriOi, dAXa 0cos re ficyas koX fioipa icfxiranj. 

He often dwelt on the modem theories of evolu- 
tion. As he used to say, the solar system was 
originally a kind of " hasty pudding, going round 
and round," imtil certain portions became 
hardened into worlds; and he went on, with 
grim humour, to point to the conclusions to- 
wards which astronomy seems to be tending, 
that the earth, and the works that are therein, 
shall be burned in the sun; or, as he 
used to express it in the poet's language, Una 
dies dabit exitio. He inclined to Darwinism be- 
cause, as he said, it is so antecedently probable ; 
but, long before this theory broke the back of final 
causes, he himself had given them up.* He re- 
placed them by what St. Hilaire calls the condi- 
tions of existence ; for he contended that the whole 
case in favour of final causes resolves itself into 

* Practically, reasoning from final causes is always opti- 
mistic ; hence Mr. Austin's pessimism may help to account 
for his extreme aversion to sach reasoning. Not, indeed, 
that pessimism is logically incompatible with the belief in 
final causes ; for the universe might be conceived as a vast 
torture-house, where the thumbscrews and boots show skilful 
workmanship, and where the respites are ingeniously con- 
trived so as to make the pain more felt. But such an aspect 
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the simple proposition that, where the conditions 
required for the life of an animal or plant are not 
present, that animal or plant cannot live — natura 
absterruit auctum. To do this position justice, it 
should be added that, if once, in a practically 
infinite number of times, the kaleidoscope of the 
universe presents a combination from which 
civilized men can be evolved, the existence of 
civilized men proves that this combination has 
occurred. In the innumerable portions of space 
and time in which Nature fails to rear a vates 
saceTy no vates sacer can taunt her with failure. 
It is only just when and where she manages to 
produce writers of Bridgewater Treatises^ that 
there are writers of Bridgewater Treatises to blow 
the trumpet for her success. When one reflects 
OQ this reasoning, one feels how much the case 
against final causes has been simplified by Dar- 
winism; but it is by no means clear that the 
reasoning, seemingly cumbrous as it is, is incon- 
clusive. After all, it is substantially identical with 
that which Dr. Whewell adopted, with a few 

of theology — the aspect which mnst have presented itself to 
the Miltonic devils — would make the study of final causes far 
from attractive. At any rate, this theology was not Mr, 
Austin's. I need hardly add that final causes are rejected 
by many firm theists, as, for instance, by Mr. Tennyson, — 

' I found Him not in world or sun, 
Or eagle's wing, or insect's eye." 
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clerical reservations, in his Plurality of Worlds. 
And I may add that, in connection with this sub- 
ject, he informed Mr. Austin how extremely small 
a proportion of laburnum seeds come to maturity. 
Hence it appears that Mr. Austin's rejection of 
final causes arose partly from a sense of the 
wanton prodigality with which Nature produces 
abortive seeds, and flowers that blush unseen — a 
prodigality yet more conspicuous in the fact that 
she produces so many men Uke himself, who have 
every mental and moral quaUfication for public 
usefulness on a large scale, but to whose public 
usefulness on a large scale physical infirmities 
have set a bar. 

His estimate of the argument from design may 
be further illustrated by an anecdote which he 
was fond of telling about an interview between 
Paley and John Hunter. The surgeon explained 
the structure of the knee to the theologian, who 
noted down this wonderful adaptation of means 
to ends as a singular proof of creative wisdom 
and goodness. ** You little know," observed 
Himter, " to what manifold disorders this com- 
plicated contrivance, through its very complica- 
tion, is exposed." In fact, the great anatomist 
held that the brittle mechanisms of organic nature 
are evidence, not of Omnipotence, but of limita- 
tion ; the world is both fearfully and wonderfully 
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made, but it would be more wonderfully made if 
it were made less fearfully. 

Another subject which furnishes a common 
groimd for the scientific specialist and the man of 
general culture, attracted his notice. He often 
dwelt on the psychological anomaly that, not 
single enthusiasts only, but large bodies of men, 
have what may be termed waking dreams ; so 
that, without being either authors or dupes of 
imposture, they declare that they have seen what 
they have not seen. He knew that, wherever 
there is much religious excitement, and little or 
no criticism, the craving for the marvellous 
creates marvels, and miracles come by spontaneous 
generation. He illustrated the mythopoeic ten- 
dency of unscientific minds by insisting on the 
apparently overwhelming testimony which sup- 
ports the miracles both of Catholicism and of 
Spiritualism ; and he considered those and other 
religious delusions as the result, not of deceit, but 
of a mysterious hallucination. When I told him 
that a Catholic peer had informed me that a man, 
to all appearance blind for many years, had been 
cured by the sacred waters of Holywell, Mr. 
Austin recoiled from the explanation that there 
had been a prolonged and motiveless imposture. 
He was equally averse to regarding the miracle 
of St. Januarius as the result of a fraud, con- 
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tinued through generations ; just as Mr. G-rote, 
who took exactly the same view, contended that 
the founder of Mormonism was probably sincere. 
There can be no doubt that the two great thinkers 
were right as to the main issue;* though they 
may, in some cases, have carried their generous 
belief in human honesty too far. 

We need not pause to connect these specula- 
lations with views as to the worth of that oral 
testimony on which so much of what the vox 
populi counts as the vox Dei must ultimately 
rest ; for it is not proposed to give an explicit 
account of the religious opinions of Mr. Austin's 
later years. To avoid all mention of his theology 
would be a serious omission ; for, throughout his 
life, a strong theological bias was one of his most 
marked characteristics. Therefore, it is less to be 
regretted that the religious opinions of his youth 
are so well known that reticence about them 
would be of no avail. He told me of Bentham, 
that he used to show his tendencies on the subject 
by marking theological works with the syllable 

• A great French writer has remarked, to the same effect, 
that we are apt to attribute widespread delusions to artifice 
%nd dissimulation ; bnt that study and experience alike make 
it certain " qu'un homme vraiment sup^rieur u'a jamais pu 
exercer aucune grande action sur ses semblables, sans 6tre 
d*abord lui-mSme intimement convaincu." — Philosophie 
Positive. 
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" Jug," as sliort for Juggernaut. And the two 
Austins, when, young, were followers of Bentham. 
One of Charles Austin's Cambridge friends, being 
required in an examination to state and to refute 
Hume's celebrated argument, stated it with the 
utmost clearness, adding the words, " I have for- 
gotten the answer to this argument."* Mr. Aus- 
tin himself was not the man to be guilty of such 
an act of imprudence. On the contrary, he 
startled his friends by winning the prize for an 
essay in support of the Evidences ; much as Mr. 
Wilson, the anti-Unionist, has lately written a 
prize essay in defence of Trades Unions. Lord 
Stanley of Alderley heard Mr. Austin say, " I 
could have written a much better essay on the 
other side." At the time, Mr. Austin defended 
his juvenile tour de force on the principle of Audi 
(or rather Die) alteram partem ; but he afterwards 
spoke of it with regret. In his early years, Mr. 
Austin, like Mr. James Mill and Mr. Grote, re- 
garded orthodoxy, not merely as false, but as 
having from the first been mischievous. But, in 
later life, he modified this opinion, and set a 
juster value on the great system which has so 

• A yet more dangerous experiment in an examination is 
Baid to have been tried by a grandson of Paley, who, having 
to answer questions on Paley 's Evidences, subjoined the 
words, " Tales of my Gmndfather.*' 
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Well adapted itself to Western conditions, and 
under whose shadow Western civilisation has 
flourished. Yet he always exercised the Protes- 
tant right of private judgment to the fullest 
extent, and obeyed the Pauhne precept to " prove 
all things." To a lady whom he knew well, he 
expressed his reverence for " the Essence of all 
things, before whom I bow, but of whom we 
know nothing." Being asked by the same friend 
about religion, he replied : " The religion of 
Socrates and Plato I understand, and that is my 
religion ; of mystical religion I understand no- 
thing." To me, there is something mystical in 
this disavowal of mysticism; and the words 
hardly recall his manner as I was most used to it. 
He spoke more characteristically when he alluded 
to the great rock on which the Eastern and 
Western Churches split asunder, and in conse- 
quence of which each of the two Churches in her 
public services dooms every member of the sister 
Church to everlasting fire. " The schism," he 
said, " between the Greek and Latin Churches 
arose out of the controversy as to the procession 
of the Holy Ghost from the Son; this is exactly the 
subject for an ecclesiastical dispute, as there is 
not a particle of evidence either on the one side 
or on the other." He did not desire that all the 
dissensions in Christendom should be removed, 
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lest the religious sects should unite to persecute 
the philosophers ; in fact, it is when theologians 
quarrel that honest thinkers get their due. He 
was well versed in theological literature, inclu- 
ding the writings of the Fathers. Like many 
philosophers, he had a certain intellectual sym- 
pathy with Cathohcism; and he regarded the 
Catacombs as proving the extreme antiquity of 
Catholic doctrine and practices. He was fond of 
quoting Dry den's line that " priests of all reli- 
gions are the same '* ; and his natural tendency 
was to claim the same toleration for Catholic 
priests and their flocks as for Protestants — nay, 
to do battle for the Catholics in England as being 
the weaker party. But it must be owned that in 
later life ho somewhat modified this opinion ; for 
he was gradually brought to the conclusion that, 
in judging of an ancient, highly organized, and 
unbending system like Catholicism, he had drawn 
too close an analogy between great things and 
small, and had not made due allowance for the 
enormous difference in kind which separates 
Rome and her institutions from ours, and from 
all other institutions in the world. Truly might 
ho have exclaimed with Tityrus : — 

** Urbcm, quam dicunt Romam, Melibaee, putavi 
Stultus ego huic uostrae similem." 
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He at one time hoped that Catholicism would 
adapt itself to modem ideas ; but this hope, he 
told me, was thoroughly shaken by the Syllabus. 
In a parish where there was no Broad Church 
party, he exerted all his influence on the Low 
Church side as opposed to the High Church ; for 
he regarded the latter as the greater enemy of 
progress. He once took me into a parish school, 
and pointed to a map of Palestine on the wall. 
As we were leaving the school he remarked : 
" Those children can tell you all about Jericho 
and Jerusalem ; but they know nothing whatever 
about Berlin or Paris."* This shows how much 
Mr. Austin regretted the anomalous manner in 
which ecclesiastics are wont to conduct education ; 
and he knew that with the Catholic hierarchy, 
above all, it is hard for a modem State, on this 
debatable ground, to avoid an open collision. 
He told me with some emphasis that it was by 
sheer persecution that Popery was got rid of in 
England ; and I fancy that he would have made 
allowance for the Continental statesmen who are 

• Ampere somewhere expresses his conviction that French 
children owe mnch to their knowledge of biblical history. 
But he was speaking of a Catholic conntrj, and his standard 
was less exacting than Charles Austin's. Ampere meant to say 
that children had better know Jewish history than nothing ; 
Mr. Austin meant that this they should have known, and not 
have left other things unknown. 

n 2 
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diiTen in their own despite to pnt an undntiful 
restraint on " the ancient Mother Church/* who, 
as Aurora Leigh suggests, 

** wonld fain stOl bite. 
For all her toothleBS gums." 

In fact, he learnt the unwelcome lesson that 
the Catholic Church (Uke Lot's wife) has a suici- 
dal propensity to look backwards; and that it 
may be said of the dogmas of Italy, as Virgil says 
of her fields, that they are semper cedentia retro. 
But, though he felt thus towards Catholics, he had 
scarcely more in common with those Protestants 
who think that the Bible, the whole Bible,' and 
nothing but the Bible is the word of God, and 
that aurea de ccelo demisit funis in arva. The 
doctrine of justification by faith seemed to him 
one of " the most monstrous that ever entered 
the mind of man.'* I conjectured, therefore, 
that he would be attracted by the epistle of St. 
James, from which this doctrine is conspicuously 
absent. But he objected to that epistle as being 
designed as " a polemic against St. Paul." Yet 
peradventure his feeling on this head may have 
been partly due to another cause : his liking for 
the epistle would be in nowise increased by its 
levelling tendency, and its exhortation to rich 
men to " weep and howl " 1 
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He called attention to the significant language 
now used by the more enlightened of the clergy, 
that the doctrine proves the miracles ;* and, in a 
like spirit, he held that the precepts reported in 
the Gospels are to be obeyed in so far as they are 
good, not that they must be good because they 
are reported in the Gospels. He would, therefore, 
have emphatically agreed with what Mr. Justice 
Stephen has written in regard to resisting evil 
(in the obvious and Uteral meaning of those 
words) : — " If the Sermon on the Mount really 
means to forbid this, it ought to be disregarded." 
Indeed, even the Gospels contain passages of 
which Mr. Austin could not wholly approve. 
Little need be said on this subject ; but I may 
mention that he regarded the mysterious passage 
about ^* Raca," and also the passage about the 
kingdom of heaven sufEering violence, either as 
being misreported or else as belonging to a part 
of the Master's teaching of which other traces 
have been lost. He censured as " most immoral " 
the partial impartiality of the lord of the vine- 
yard who gave as much to the labourers who 

• This principle is carried a step farther by Locke, who 
maintained that the *' miracle is to be judged hj the doctrine, 
and not the doctrine hj the miracle " ; and a step farther 
still by M. Benan : Chez le monde vulgaire, le miracle prouve la 
doctrine ; chez nous, la doctrine fait ouhlier le miracle* 
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came at the eleventh hour, as to those who had 
borne the burden and heat of the day. Never- 
theless, he gave a general assent to Bentham*s 
famous motto, " Not Paul, but Jesus." He differed 
from the opinion which the Church burnt Bruno 
for holding, and now herself holds — that the 
Bible is not meant to teach science. If the be- 
ginning of Genesis is not meant to teach science, 
Mr. Austin, like the Inquisitors, wondered what 
it w meant to teach. When past seventy, he 
examined the various readings in Tischendorf s 
New Testament; but, unlike Tischendorf, he 
held that, as, before the Sinaitic MS. was 
written, the Church had already had two cen- 
turies during which to manipulate the canon, the 
marvel is, not that the text underwent so few 
subsequent changes, but that it required so many. 
He considered that Mansel's Bampfon Lectures 
are more shocking than Butler's Analorjy^ only 
because they are more logical ; and that, if the 
pT^mises of the two divines are admitted, their 
TrtiSk'^ning amounts to "a demonstration of 
jflSsfbra/* This expression was suggested to 
Wt bv a conversation which he heard at a dinner 
^j^KT*"* « IVan Milman's, between Bishop Wilber- 
Ci>x» 3ttvi Pr. Jeune. The Bishop praised (without 
iv.'.Ctr uiiuer^tanding) Mansel's Bampton Lectures ; 
v.iivit«;KHi Di*. Joune made the oracular remark, 
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that lie had not expected to see the time when 
atheism would be demonstrated from the pulpit 
of St. Mary's, and when the Member for the 
University of Oxford would advocate the worship 
of the Pagan divinities. The latter allusion is 
to the inferences which have been drawn from the 
fact that numero Deus impare gaudet in the 
Homeric as in the Catholic Pantheon. Mr. 
Austin remarked that the Apocalypse had nar- 
rowly escaped being rejected from the canon, and 
he was sorry that it had escaped at all. He com- 
plained that M. Renan, in the first volume of his 
series, shows neither the practical good sense of 
an Englishman, nor the solid erudition of a Ger- 
man ; but he valued the book as giving " a cover- 
ing of flesh and blood " to characters in whom 
we all take an interest. He was fond of the 
story of Dry den's Lord Shaftesbury (which I 
have heard others tell of Rogers), that he was 
thus accosted by a lady : ** What, my lord, are 
your religious opinions?" "Madam, they are 
the religious opinions of all sensible men." " And 
what are the religious opinions of all sensible 
men ?" " That is what all sensible men 
keep to themselves."* This is not unlike the 

* It should be explained that Mr. AtLstin's anecdotes, and 
most of his quotations, are given from recollection of what 
he said ; there may, therefore, be verbal inaccuracies. Also, 
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saying of the great Humboldt, who, being asked 
what was his religion, answered that it was 
•* the religion of all men of science." Mr. Austin 
rt^latod tlie anecdote of St. Simon's, that Louis 
XIV., being about to make some one a bishop, 
but hesitating on hearing that he was a Jansenist, 
aiikeil one of his ministers if the report was true. 
** Sire," said the minister, " I know his opinions ; 
uot only is he not a Jansenist, but he does not 
bolit^ve in God." " Then make him a bishop at 
WKH>*'* A somewhat similar story is told of an 
Kg[yptiHU follah who, some years ago, claimed the 
pivtwtion of G roat Britain on the ground that he 
WM a INvt ostein t. Being asked in what sense he 
wiw a lV>to8tant, he answered : " I eat meat on 
bVi\luv uiul do not boliovo in God." I think it is 
tu Vuu\*» Sinccch that a native of Kurdistan is 
ivpoi*U\l to luivo addressed a European as follows : 
** \.>\ir ivU^'iou is very like that of the Franks. 
Wo v^l hv>^'s rtosh, we drink wine, we keep no 
^W*^ *wul ^vo 5^iy no prayers." 

>^ ,<..** "u'h ^v '.Vi;ai\lod as committed to any opinions in 

. .^^v X ^.tx '^ iiuvvlotea or quotations. He informed me 

.;^. v^** '«»' 1\k^Xv\ Ixun^ embarrassed by a certain great 

V,.. *.».x ■>**"* 'vosjiuivd by a friend: "The doctrine 

V . --V >:i:HcuUY than what I have just seen — three 

^ ^. . ■ '^r. would have been more to the pur- 

v,-^**v r'.vkv\ ** if you had seen one man in 






=.>. - ^ 
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Mr. Austin admired the definition by Hobbes: 
" What is the Papacy ? It is the ghost of the old 
Roman Empire, sitting enthroned on the grave 
thereof." * He had no wish to see the Church 
disestablished. This was partly due to his 
Hobbism, and partly to the fact (which, by the 
way, is easily explained) that the orthodox Dis- 
senters are, as a rule, somewhat narrow ; the only 
great theological writer, as he remarked, who has 
lately arisen among them, is Dr. Davidson, and of 
him they are not very proud. The Conservatism 
of Mr. Austin was yet stronger in relation to the 
more important of those " little systems " which, 
as Mr. Tennyson observes, must " cease to be." 
He was astonished, and somewhat alarmed, by 
the rapid strides which Rationalism had made 
since his youth. He did not, indeed, entertain 
the vulgar notion that the national morality is 
bound up with the belief in hell ; but he thought 
that any sudden wrench from old associations 
and traditions is attended with danger. Hence 
he came to do justice — which philosophers seldom 
do — to the Broad Church party, regarded as a 
religious breakwater. Indeed, the apprehension 

• It was at Mr. Anstin's snggestion that Sir William 
Molesworth edited Hobbes. Mr. Austin told me two other 
definitions by Hobbes : — " Fear of powers invisible, feigned 
by the mind, or believed from tales pnblicly allowed — Reli- 
gion. Not allowed— superstition.*' 
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we have named, combined with his admiration for 
Hobbes, made him take a statesman's view of 
religious beliefs ; and thus it was that, wisely or 
unwisely, in his later years, he accepted the reli- 
gion of his country in the manner sanctioned by* 
Elisha,* and practised by Socrates. But the 
Christianity which this excellent man wished to 
see taught was of the purest kind; it was the> 
Christianity of the Good Samaritan, and of the 
best passages of the Sermon on the Mount. Also, 
he expressed a tolerant sympathy for those who 
acted differently from himself. He told me that 
the Utilitarian writer [John Austin] whom he 
most loved and honoured, was thanked by his 
clergyman for subscribing liberally to a charity ; 
the clergyman took the opportunity of suggesting 
that so benevolent a man should attend divine 
service. " I am too religious," replied the philo- 
sopher, "to go to church." 

Though Mr. Austin was always thus given to 
theological speculation, his chief passion was for 
the classical writings. He was jealous of the 
encroachments which physical science is now 
making on them in education. Science, he held, 
can take care of itself ; while the classics, being 
less obviously useful, may be neglected. He 
valued the ancient writers, partly on account of 

• 2 Kings V. 18. 
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their neatness and felicity of expression; but 
chiefly because they give us a sort of intellectual 
change of air, and transport us out of our own 
modes of thought into those which existed before 
the conquered Bast conquered Europe, and the 
Orontes and the Jordan flowed into the Tiber.* 
In fact, his love of the classics was probably not 
unconnected with his speculative opinions ; for, 
being (so to say) thoroughly Western in his tone 
of mind, he was attracted by the infancy of 
Western ideas. At any rate, he told me that the 
ancient writings gave him greater pleasure than 
any others. His favourite tragedian was -^schy- 
lus, and his favourite tragedy the Agamemnon; 
and of modem plays he liked Macbeth best, be- 
cause the witch -scenes reminded him of such 
Greek plays as the Eumenides.f Of Roman poets, 
he said that his favourite was Horace; but he 
seemed to take a far deeper interest in Lucretius. 
Many persons, at the present time, are much 
attracted by Lucretius's wonderful poem, through 
feeling that in it modem discoveries and modes of 
thought cast their shadows before, and that he was, 

• See Juvenal iii. 62. 

t Possibly Macbeth may have recalled to him the Ago-' 
memnon in consequence of the striking resemblance between 
Clytemnestra and Lady Macbeth; and especially between 
the *' protesting too much " of the former's address to Aga- 
memnon, and of the latter*s address to Duncan. 
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as it were, the John the Baptist of science. But I 
never knew any one go Mr. Austin's length in the 
way of admiring the poem, quoting it, and not find- 
ing even the scientific parts tedious. He cared 
little for Virgil ; and he thought that William Pitt 
showed bad taste in so often quoting Lucan. 

He expressed his views about some of our 
English poets, by quoting Byron's lines : — 

" Thou sbalt believe in Milton, Dryden, Pope ; 

Thon sbalt not worship Coleridge, Wordsworth, Sonthej ; 
Because the first is crazed bejond all hope,*' d;c. 

He preferred Covins to Paradise Lost; and he 
did not see why Milton should be preferred to 
Dryden.* He valued Shakespeare more as a poet 
than as a dramatist ; and he was provoked by the 
strained efforts of the Shakespearolaters to find 
dramatic propriety in the most inappropriate 
passages — as, for instance, when Romeo, under 
strong excitement and meditating suicide, pauses 
to give a sort of inventory of the apothecary's 

• A passage was pointed out to him in the Quarterly 
MevieWj where a saying of Canning's is qnoted, that "whoever 
says he likes dry champagne, lies " ; and the reviewer adds 
that a genuine preference for blank verse is about as rare as 
a genuine preference for dry champagne. Mr. Austin dis- 
puted the statement in regard both to the champagne and to 
the poetry. He held that, in judging of poetry, an unedu- 
cated taste is most at fault in preferring, not rhyme to blank 
verse, but a jerky, anapaestic metre to the regular flow of 
iambics. 
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shop. Indeed, Mr. Austin declared that comment- 
ing on Shakespeare has the effect of narrowing 
the mind.* But he held that Shakespeare is the 
first of our poets. In this latter view, he was 
opposed to Mr. Grote ; as also in his great admi- 
ration for Atalanta in CalydoUj which he con- 
sidered the first poem by any living Englishman. 
Of Mr. Tennyson's poems, his favourites were 
(Enoney St. Agnes* Eve^ and the Morte d^ Arthur. 
His taste in regard to novels would not find much 
favour now ; but it may have a sort of antiquarian 
interest. He judged Gil Bias to be the first novel 
in the world, and, next to it, Tom Jones. On 
hearing it suggested that one of the characters in 
Pickwick is equal to Falstaff , he called the com- 
parison a " profanation." He liked Mr. Thackeray, 
but disliked his novels; just as an unmusical 
person (Dean Stanley) said of Jenny Lind, that 
she would be faultless, but for her singing. I 
persuaded him to read Silas Mamer^ but he com- 
plained that it gave him " no new ideas.'* So far 
as I remember, the only modern novel for which 
he cared at all was Ten Thousand a Year ; and the 
only parts of this which he liked were the exact 



• " If we wish to know the force of hnmaii genias, we 
should read Shakespeare. If we wish to see the insig- 
nificance of hnman learning, we maj study his commenta- 
tors." — Hazlitt, 
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descriptions of the great lawyers whom lie liad 
known. 

His social intercourse displayed a remarkable 
faculty of putting people at their ease, so as to 
make conversation general But, in other respects, 
his conversational powers had more in common 
with Macaulay's than with Sydney Smith's ; his 
epigrammatic sayings were few,* and had not that 
peculiai* stamp which is needed to pass such say- 
ings as current coin of society. But he told 
many anecdotes, and had remarkable powers of 
quotation. When the Queen was married, several 
persons were asked to suggest a motto. Mr. 
Austin, Hallam, and others, independently pro- 
posed Majestas et Amor. His attention being 
called to some statements in the well-known article 
on Frisky Matrons in the Saturday Review, he 
confirmed those statements in Byron's words — 

" For married ladies always have the preference 
0*er the fair single part of the creation ; 
And this I saj without pecnliar reference 

To England, France, or any other nation : 
They know the world, are always at their ease, 
And, being natural, they naturally please." 

One of his anecdotes referred to the late Lord 

• Here is one of his hons mots, A friend, travelling with 
him in Durham, pointed out a rock of mag^esian limestone, 
which was being gradually demolished for the manufacture 
of Epsom salts. "It should be called Monte Purgatorio/' 
was Mr. Austin's remark. 
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Durham, whom he described as not the most un- 
assuming of men, and who, going in mature life 
to see his former school, said, rather patronisingly, 
to the French master, " Do you remember. Mon- 
sieur, that you once nearly had me flogged?" 
" Ah, Milor', that was the one flogging which you 
did always want." Another favourite anecdote 
was the following, which Ste Beuve and others 
have since made familiar. The celebrated Gram- 
mont, having been attentive to Hamilton's sister, 
wished to make his escape without marrying her. 
He was on the point of embarking, when he saw 
Hamilton, whom he knew to be an expert swords- 
man, approaching. "I think," said Hamilton, 
" that you have forgotten something." " To 
marry your sister," was the prompt reply ; and 
married they were. 

He said that Mrs. Grote's wittiest repartee was 
addressed to Louis Napoleon when Prince-Presi- 
dent. The Prince, during his exile, had seen 
much of the Grotes and other Liberals ; but, as 
the hour of his ambition drew near, he gave a 
wide berth to his old democratic friends, and', 
when Mrs. Grote happened to be staying in Paris, 
he studiously ignored her. One day, however, 
when the Bois de Boulogne was crowded, their 
carriages came so close together that he could not, 
without gross incivility, avoid speaking to her. 
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'^ Ab, Madame, tous £tes i$i I Restez-Tous long- 
temps a Paris ? " ** Pas longtemps, Monseigneur ; 
et V0U8 f " What might the true answer to this 
question have been, but for the coup d^etdt f 

I mentioned to Mr. Austin that an Englishman, 
who had been much in the East, was reported to 
haye turned Mussulman. He laughed, and de- 
clared that this eccentric conyersion was a *' great 
weakness.'' Without disputing the justice of his 
censure, I hinted that the proselyte at least showed 
a power of entering into foreign modes of thought, 
iemd of perceiving that there might be more than 
one side to a question ; and that this faculty is 
wanting to the vast majority of our sporting 
squires. "Yes," he said drily; "it is better to 
be a Mahometan than a foxhunter/' 

He told a story about Dr. Abernethy, who was 
consulted by a well-bred young doctor as to the 
manner that ought to be assumed in dealing with 
patients. The great physician's advice was, in 
substance, this : " Follow the bent of your ovm 
nature. I am naturally abrupt and outspoken, 
and I find that this manner succeeds. But do not 
attempt to imitate it. Nature has made you 
courteous and deferential ; and such you should 
by all means remain." If Dr. Abernethy really 
was a stulti (or rather inculti) sapiens imitator^ 
who so turned his natural abruptness to account 
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fchat it enabled him to inspire confidence, to advise 
with authority, and to tell home-truths, he em- 
bodied the ideal of the Shakesperean Casca, — 

« 

*' This mdeness is a sauce to his good wit, 
Which gives men stomach to digest his words 
With bettor appetite.*' 

Education has been defined as "everything of 
something and something of everything." Mr. 
Austin would have approved of both parts of this 
definition, though he would perhaps have especially 
desired that the former part should be impressed 
on men, the latter part on women. At any rate, 
he would have insisted that the " something " of 
which "everything" should be known must be 
something of which everything is worth knowing. 
In higher pursuits, he feared that cultivated per- 
sons, especially women, often seek to be skilled 
overmuch. Prince Bismarck is reported to have 
said that he feels a prejudice against an English- 
man who can talk French like a Frenchman. And 
it was perhaps from a feeling not wholly unUke 
this that Mr. Austin was unwilling that his 
friends should become specialists in such a degree 
as to denaturalize themselves ; above all, in cer- 
tain accomplishments not unvalued by women, 
he dissuaded amateurs from poaching on the 
manor of professionals. And, in illustration of 
his meaning, he quoted with strong approval the 

s 
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censure which was passed on Sempnnua hj 
Sallust—'' She danced too wen for a lady.*** This 
censure may recall a more extreme application of 
the principle of ftirSf v ayavy which seems to have 
been common in the time of Shakespeare. Ham- 
let, when describing how he made his companions' 
names do duty for his own name on the death- 
warrant, adds the remark : — 

** I onoe did hold it^ ae Ofor statistB do^ 
A baseneBS to write &ir, and laboured mnch 
How to forget that leamixig; but, sir, now 
It did me yeoman's aervioe.'' 

We have adverted to the contrast between the 
careers of the two Austins. At one time, Charles 
was expected to be the more celebrated of the 
brothers ; but now John Austin has left a great 
name, while to the rising generation Charles 
seems to be almost unknown, or to be known 
chiefly as John Austin's brother — f rater cuius esse 
Qigantls. In one respect, however, the fate of 
the brothers was similar. What John Austin 
did showed so much power as to cause disap- 
pointment that he did not do more : people would 
not make due allowance for his state of health, 

* The original is very enrionB, and reads exactly as if it 
had been written by a modem hater of bine-stockings : lAU 
ieris Qraeeis et Latinis docta^ psaUere^ aaUare, elegantiua qttam 
necesse est prohae. 
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and his friends complained loudly of the general 
injustice. Charles Austin has been treated yet 
worse. The cause of his retirement is distinctly 
mis-stated. Hence has arisen the notion that he 
had no higher ideal than that of the " rich fool '* 
who said unto his soul, "Take thine ease; eat, 
drink, and be merry " ; the fact that Mr. Austin 
was by no means a "fool," making his short- 
coming seem all the more blameworthy. One 
object of the present article is to remove this 
misconception by showing why he retired, what 
his pursuits were in his retirement, and how, 
when disabled for most public duties, he fell back 
on a cultivated leisure. His leisure, let us add, 
was not void of results. He was chairman of 
quarter sessions for East Suffolk. Also, he had 
the less ambitious, but more frequently recurring, 
duties of a landlord in the management of his 
estate. Moreover, he laboured in the cause of 
education. First and foremost, he devoted him- 
self to the task of developing the family talent, 
and of implanting his own and his brother's 
tastes in his children; seeking to discover in 
them — 

" Quid pater -^neas, et avunculus excitet Hector.'* 

He likewise took under his special care the middle- 
class college at Framlingham, where he made 

s 2 
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one of the best of his later speeches, in defence of 
educational endowments. He regarded the Oxford 
curriculum for classical honours (1860) as " almost 
perfect," except that he would have made the 
study of Aristotle's Politics compulsory ; and he 
supported our present system of competition for 
Government appointments, a system which (though 
aware of its defects) he thought " democratic in 
the best sense." Nor was his zeal for educa- 
tion confined to that of the young. He strove — 
warily, indeed, but on that account all the more 
effectually — to admit some Liberal twilight into 
a neighbourhood which stood sadly in need of it — 
a neighbourhood almost literally made up of agri- 
cultural peasants and of Evangelical parsons.* 
What was still more important, he resisted the 
solicitations of so-called Liberals to promote 
Liberalism by immoral means. Being himself the 

• He was amused by hearing one of the local clergy talk 
of " the Roman Catholic religion, if indeed it is to be called 
a religion/* On another occasion he attended a lecture, 
in which an Oxford first-classman defended verbal inspira- 
tion by the dangerous argument that, without it, a revela- 
tion would be useless or impossible. Being subsequently 
asked by Mr. Austin how he accounted for the existence of 
various readings in the Bible, the lecturer explained that his 
language had reference only to the Divine Word as originally 
inspired. "All the arguments," said Mr. Austin, "which 
you employed to prove that a revelation would be useless 
unless the very words were supematurally given, tend like- 
wise to prove that it would be useless unless the very words 
wwe supematurally preserved.** 
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chief supporter of Colonel Adair (now Lord 
Waveney) at the elections, he yet declined to 
bring even the gentlest pressure to bear on his 
tenants, though some of them were astonished, if 
not hurt, at such unusual and unpatriarchal in- 
difference. His remaining pursuits, and the few 
pleasures which his wretched health left to him, 
cannot be more briefly or more happily indicated 
than in the words of one of his nearest relatives, 
who writes : " He had no turn for what are called 
country amusements, but he took a great interest 
in the land, agriculturally, if I may so say. He 
loved the peace and quiet, and, from his school- 
days, he had all manner of classical and poetical 
associations with the country sights and sounds." 
To the charge of idleness, so recklessly brought 
against Mr. Austin, we have given, we hope, a 
sufficient answer. A yet more serious and start- 
ling accusation is, that he forsook Benthamism, 
" having loved this present world." Whether he 
modified his opinions through love of this present 
world, or through love of truth, it is surely need- 
less to ask. That, in fact, many of his opinions 
were modified, we neither deny nor regret. But 
the extent of the change is exaggerated. We 
have seen that, when he was young, his Ben- 
thamism was not quite orthodox with respect to 
the franchise. On the other hand, in his old age, 
he never so deserted Benthamism as to forget 
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his obligation to his great master. He insisted 
tliat the noble tribute of praise which was origi- 
nallj given to Epicurus, and which Macaulay 
transferred to Bacon, should of right belong to 
Bentham : — 

** E tenebrifl tantis tarn olamm extollere lumen 
Qui prixnnB potaist^ inlnstrans oomznoda vitee.*' 

The last three words he applied to Bentham's 
Utilitarianism. He himself, too, was a Utili- 
tarian ; and, when one recalls the tenebriB tantce of 
one's bringing up, one would fain dedicate to his 
memory those two lines, or rather the entire 
passage, — 

*' propter amorem 
Qnod te imitari aveo . . . . Tu patria nobis 
Snppediias prascepta, tnisqne ex, optime, dictiSf 
Floriferis nt apes in saliibns omnia libant, 
Omnia nos itidem depascimnr anrea verha^ 
Aurca, perpetnA semper dignissima yit4/' 

His patria prcecepta to myself — ^fatherly in man- 
ner as well as in substance, and all the more 
valued from their contrast with the Stoical cold- 
ness and reserve which those who knew him little, 
attributed to him — are of too personal a nature 
to be published. But they are not therefore 
unremembered ; and I am weighing my words 
when I say, as William III. said on the death of 
Tillotson, "I have lost the best friend I ever 
had, and the best man I ever knew." 
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A FRAGMENT.* 



** I dare do all that may become a man ; 
Who darea do more, is none." — Macbeth, 

Eleven years ago [in 1864] the question was 
raised, in the presence of Mr. Mill, as to whether 
the charge of personal cowardice, brought against 
Louis Napoleon by Victor Hugo and others, was 
refuted by the lamentable boldness which he 
showed on the occasion of the coicp d'etat. Mr. 
Mill's attention was called to a passage which I 
had seen in the writings, I think, of Louis Blanc, 
to the effect that Robespierre, though he had less 
personal courage than Danton, had more moral 
courage ; and it was asked whether Louis Napo- 
leon might not, in this respect, have been like 
Robespierre. Mr. Mill recognised the importance 

• This essay is reprinted (with slight additions) from the 
less weighty part of an article called " Courage and Death " 
(Fortnightly Review^ January, 1876). In preparing this 
volume, it was needful to detach the less important parts of 
the article from the rest. Hence the fragmentary character 
of the disjecti membra libelli. 
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of makiiig the diBtinctirat betveen the two kinds 
of ooarage, and observed ihat the type of charac- 
ter which combines great physical courage with 
an utter want of moral courage is only too com- 
mon. Thia remark of our great philosopher may 
serve as a text for a short comparison and con- 
trast between the two forms c^ courage ; and for 
an inqnirj how far physical fear, and how far 
what may be called moral fear, is a chief ingre- 
dient in the feu* of ^ath. 

At the outset we are met l^ a difficulty in the 
use of terms, whidi is indicated in the motto 
prefixed to t^is article. Is moral courage neoes* 
sarily laudable ? The coon^ of Lady llaobeth, 
like that which prompted the coup cCSlat, was 
atrociouBly immoral; but it is difficult, without 
doing violence to language, to refuse, in a sense, 
to give the name of moral courage to the courage 
of those who " fortem animum prsestant rebus 
quas turpiter audent," and whose "faith un- 
faithful keeps them falsely true." At any rate, 
their courage has reference to moral sanctions, 
and is a form of moral courage, if moral courage 
is the only alternative to physical. It was this 
dubious kind of courage which Xenophanes dis- 
claimed, when charged with cowardice for re- 
fusing to gamble: "Yes," he said, '* I am the 
greatest coward in the world, for I dare not do 
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what is wrong." It may be instructive to re- 
mark that this cowardice was in nowise the fail- 
ing of a late dignitary of the Church, who was 
nicknamed " Presence of mind," in consequence 
of a story told by himself. " A friend," he used 
to relate, " invited me to go out with him on the 
water. The sky was threatening, and I declined. 
At length he succeeded in persuading me, and we 
embarked. A squall came on, the boat lurched^ 
and my friend fell overboard. Twice he sank, 
and twice he rose to the surface. He placed his 
hands on the prow, and endeavoured to climb in. 
There was great apprehension lest he should up- 
set the boat. Providentially I had brought my 
umbrella with me. I had the presence of mind 
to strike him two or three hard blows over the 
knuckles. He let go his hold and sank. The 
boat righted itself, and we were saved." * Pre- 
sence of mind, under almost identical conditions, 

• Qnofced from a striking article on E^mys and Reviews in 
tlie Edinburgh Review (April, 1861), of which there is little 
donbt that Dean Stanley was the author. The hero of the 
story is said to have been an Oxford don, who continued to 
perform Divine Service when he was so old that he seldom 
got through it without a mistake. A late proctor assured me 
that the veteran once prayed for *' the maintenance of wicked- 
ness and vice, and the punishment of Thy True Religion and 
Virtue " ; and that, on another occasion, he perplexed his 
hearers by informing them that ** heaviness may endure for 
a joy, but night cometh in the morning." 
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was shown by a profligate man, who on hia death- 
bed, after confessing many misdeeds, seemed to 
think they were outweighed by one meritorious 
act— he had converted a Jew. On surprise being 
expressed that this Saul had ever been among 
the prophets, he gave the following explanation : 
" I was in a shipwreck ; and as many of us as 
could leapt into a boat and rowed away. We 
passed by an unfortunate Jew who was struggling 
in the water. He implored us to take him in, 
but, on my asking whether he would turn Chris- 
tian, he refused ; and we let him sink. He soon 
rose to the surface ; and, on the question being 
repeated, he again refused. Onco more he rose ; 
and this time, being thoroughly exhausted, he 
consented to abjure his errors. It might have 
been dangerous to take him into the boat, so I 
pushed him away and he sank for the last time. 
But he died a Christian." 

Nevertheless, even if this presence of mind is 
in a certain sense moral courage, it is plain that, 
when Mr. Mill spoke of the rarity of such courage, 
he used the term in a good sense ; he lamented 
that all but a very few are willing to follow the 
multitude to do evil, or to abstain from doing 
wrong. Such, also, is the meaning that is nearly 
always attached to moral courage ; and perhaps 
it would be hard to show more clearly what 
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moral courage in this, its best, sense is, and how 
easily physical courage may exist without it, than 
in the well-known lament of Hamlet — 

" Am I a coward ? 
Who calls me villain ? breaks my pate across ? . . . 
Why I should take it ; for it cannot be 
Bnt I am pigeon-liver'd, and lack gall 
To make oppression bitter." 

This hybrid courage may be well illustrated by 
examples from actual life. But I must premise 
that what I call moral fear is often, if not always, 
a development from bodily fear. The schoolboy, 
in dread of his master's displeasure, knows of the 
possible application of the rod; and, in some 
cases, the distinction which I draw between moral 
and physical courage might be otherwise expressed 
as a distinction between a higher kind of physical 
courage and a lower. Having called attention to 
this vagueness of language, I will begin by giving 
a few instances, taken at random, of the common 
or Hamlet type of character, which possesses 
physical courage in excess of moral. An apolo- 
gist of Governor Eyre wrote an account of the 
adventurous boldness which he had shown in 
early life ; and asked triumphantly how such a 
man could be charged with cowardice. The an- 
swer was obvious, that, as Governor of Jamaica, 
he had not been wanting in what a soldier un- 
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derstands as courage, but that he lost his head in 
a panic. Mr. Hughes, in his kindly memoir of 
his brother, says that George, though braver 
than himself in boyish sports, was more sensitive 
to ridicule.* The Scythians, says Herodotus, 
had a long and indecisive war with their revolted 
slaves. At last, one of the masters complained 
that they must lose by the struggle, whether they 
fell themselves or killed those who belonged to 
them; and he proposed that they should arm 
themselves, not with swords, but with whips. 
The hint was taken ; and, on seeing the old in- 
strument of oppression, the slaves trembled, and 
submitted to their bonds. 

We now pass on to an opposite and less familiar 
trpe of character — that of remarkable men whose 
l^hy^ical courage has, on important occasions, 
6ft£V>n short of what might have been expected ; 
Qijn* ^shortcoming being often due to youth and 
^tv-^xjwonce. Turenne, being asked whether he 
>fc?** Wchtonod at the beginning of a battle, said, 
^* Yc<!^ I sometimes feel great nervous excitement, 
l>ut thow aro many subaltern officers and soldiers 
>*W (J\vl none whatever!" Conde was much 
Vi^l'^tvxl in his first campaign. " My body trem- 
t^v>«*%^ W 5?;\id, ** with the actions my soul medi- 

' ^* >H^t A ry^rr diflteront case : almost every sane suicide 
K^A **\>^xW.. Without moral, courage. 
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tates." Frederick the Great, at Molwitz, gave but 
little promise of ever becoming a soldier. It is 
reported of one of the ablest friends of Washing- 
ton that, in his first battle, his nerves quite gave 
way, and that he had to be held to his post by- 
two soldiers ; it was as if the hero's legs tried to 
carry him off in spite of himself. It is obvious 
to remark that distinguished men, whose nerves 
have thus completely broken down, may thank 
their stars for being distinguished. Much is for- 
given them, for they did much service. Had 
they been common soldiers, they would have re- 
ceived as little indulgence for the automatic 
action of their feet, as the poor receive for the 
malady of kleptomania. There is, however, a 
special reason why allowance should be made for 
generals whose presence of mind has failed them. 
A private has only to shut his eyes to danger, 
and to confront it with that chien de courage of 
which a great commander spoke with envious 
disparagement. But the skilled courage of a 
general is a virtue of a very different order. ■ He 
must, as it were, have two selves. In delibera- 
tion, he must calculat'C the exact amount of dan- 
ger to which he exposes his troops ; and then, in 
action, the calculation must be erased from his 
mind. He must often say to himself, " Peace, 
peace," when he feels that there is no peace ; and, 
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by a sort of military faith, he must fight as seeing 
a safety which is invisible. It is true that Nelson 
exclaimed, "What is fear? — I never saw fear." 
But, at the time, Nelson was young ; and against 
his remark may be set the saying of Charles V., 
when he saw written on a tombstone, " Here lies 
a man who never knew fear !" " Then," observed 
the Emperor, " he can never have snuffed a candle 
with his fingers " ; or, as we should say, such a 
man can never have felt the first touch of the 
forceps of a dentist. Charles V., no doubt, spoke 
from a commander's point of view ; and he may, 
like other commanders, have felt the difficulty of 
emulating the happy fearlessness of his soldiers. 
By eating of the tree of knowledge, a general 
loses the military virtue in its intuitive and un- 
conscious form.* 

In the above examples, the timidity shown by 

• It IS possibly owing to there being such varions forms 
and aspects of courage that philosophers differ so much in 
their estimate of it. Lord Bacon, perhaps on the principle 
of damning sins (or virtues) he had no mind to, depreciated 
boldness, and described it as **a child of ignorance and base- 
ness." Aristotle, on the other hand, set courage on a pedestal, 
and specially distinguished it from the counterfeit form of it 
which comes from ignorance. Johnson went yet farther, and 
maintained that " coura2:e is reckoned tlie greatest of all 
virtues, because, unless a man has that virtue, he has no 
secuiity for preserving any other ** ; which is like saying that 
the watchdog is the most august member of the household, 
because necessary to the safety of the other members. 
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great men is admitted to have been a serious 
defect, however readily explained; but this is 
hardly so true in the case of those who may 
roughly be called artists, including under that 
term poets and orators. In estimating the " fears 
of the brave and follies of the wise," as shown by 
artists, it is scarcely too much to say that their fear 
is an element in their bravery, and that their folly 
is bound up with their wisdom. That courage 
should ever rest on a basis of fear seems at first 
sight a paradox ; but to the readers of Bomola the 
diflBculty should not seem insuperable. Savonarola 
was a man of heroic moral courage ; yet George 
Eliot admits that he was remarkably ready, under 
torture, to confess whatever his tormentors chose. 
His biographers bring his timidity into a yet 
stronger light by pointing out that his courage 
failed him in the presence of infectious disease ; 
and that his persecutors, in applying the torture 
which so utterly unmanned him, seemed to have 
followed the plan which long afterwards was 
naively recommended by Burleigh, and to have 
appUed it " as mercifully as such a thing might 
be." No doubt, it is easy to exaggerate the proofs 
of moral courage which the reformer gave. His 
eloquence was a powerful conductor of such cou- 
rage, and one is tempted to credit him with the 
sum total of the courage which he inspired ; but, 
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first, we have no reason to suppose tliat he was 
as enormously superior to the mass of men in 
moral courage as in the power of imparting that 
courage ; and, secondly, his hearers, in their en« 
thusiasm, failed to realise the risk they ran, so 
that the courage they derived from him was not 
of the highest kind, but was rather the courage 
of excitement, if not of ignorance. Still, after 
all such deductions have been made, Savonarola's 
courage was very great; and we are naturally 
surprised that a man of his aggressive boldness 
should have so shrunk from tasting the natural, 
though bitter, fruit of that boldness. The com- 
mon solution of this mystery is probably right, so 
far as it goes : his nervous organisation was un- 
usually sensitive to pain. 

We are thus led to ask — Are artists, and 
especially orators, peculiarly liable to the sensa- 
tion of pain and to fear ? and, if so, why ? It 
is clearly impossible, in a short article, to answer 
these questions satisfactorily; but a few facts 
may not be out of place. Peel is believed to have 
owed his death to being unable to bear an opera- 
tion which a less sensitive man might have borne. 
An eminent operator described Bishop Wilber- 
force as ** a bundle of nerves," and as the most 
sensitive patient he had known. Sheridan was, 
I think, also very sensitive. It would be easy 
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to bring forward more instances to show that, 
granting 

" There was never yet philosopher 
That conld endure the toothache patiently,** 

there was hardly ever an orator but would endure 
it most impatiently. It would seem natural that, 
if artists are thus peculiarly sensitive to pain, 
they would be also peculiarly liable to the fear 
of pain, and of what is likely to bring on pain. 
The case, however, is not very clear as to their 
want of military courage. For example, in the 
brightest period of Spanish history there were in- 
stances in which poetry and soldiering seemed to go 
together, -^schylus, Sir Philip Sidney, and Komer 
are obvious cases on the same side. But other art- 
ists (in our sense of the term) have been less brave. 
"The divine power," says Plutarch, " gave Demos- 
thenes and Cicero many similarities in their 
natural characters, such as their passion for dis- 
tinction and their love of liberty in civil life, and 
their want of courage in danger and in war." 
Demosthenes was believed to have deserted his 
colours at Chaeronea, and to have excused him- 
self by saying " that he who flies may fight 
again." * There is at least no doubt that orators, 

• Bacon's Apophthegms, — Stories of this sort, however 
mythical, have a certain dramatic interest. If they do not 
show what a particular poet or orator did, they tend to show 

T 
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as a rule, show a painful anxiety about their own 
speeches, and that toilsome uneasiness is a con- 
dition of their success. An eminent man told 
me that, when about to serve as junior to Follett 
in a great case, he congratulated his leader on 
the perfect composure which he must have ac- 
quired by long practice. Sir William merely 
asked my friend to feel his hand, which was 
" wet with anxiety " ; and my friend added that 
this is the sort of man most likely to succeed.* 
The late Lord Derby said that his principal 
speeches cost him two sleepless nights — one in 
which he was thinking what he should say, the 
other in which he was lamenting what he might 
have said better ; and, in like manner, Cicero is 
said to have had a bad night before his speech 
pro Marend. Indeed, according to Plutarch, he 
" not only wanted courage in arms, but in his 
speaking also : he began timidly, and in many 
cases he scarcely left off trembling and shaking 
even when he got thoroughly into the current 

what, in the opinion of the myth-makers and myth-trans- 
mitters, poets and orators were likely to have done. 

* Mr. Gal ton has a suggestive remark about some men, 
eminently distinguished in the Indian mutiny, but wholly 
undistinguished before and since. " They had the advan- 
tage of possessing too tough a fibre to be crushed by anxiety 
and physical misery, and, perhaps in consequence of that very 
toughness, they required a stimulus of the sharpest kmd to 
goad them to all the exertions of which they were capable.** 
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and substance of his speech." The fact is, that 
of those who, in the most different times and cir- 
cumstances, have achieved the highest eloquence — 
eloquium ac famam Demosthenis aut Oladstonis — 
almost all have paid the penalty of great nervous 
sensibility. 

The same may, in some measure, be affirmed of 
other artists. We are all familiar with cases in 
which poets, under temporary excitement, have 
imparted a delight that must have contrasted 
utterly with their own habitual state of mind : for 
example. Hood whose " Comic Annual " was at 
its gayest when he was dying of consumption, 
Cowper when he wrote "John Gilpin," and 
Statins who, cum /regit subsellia versu, esurit. 
Victor Hugo commends what he calls the trovhle 
of Shakespeare, and adds words to the effect: 
** C'est cela qui manque a Goethe, lou6 a tort pour 
son impassibility qui est inferiority." So import- 
ant is this troiihle both to poets and to orators, 
that one is tempted to say of many of them, in 
Biblical phrase, that they are like the troubled sea 
which cannot rest ; and that, though they often 
commune with their own hearts, they cannot 
possibly "be still." Not actors only, but all 
artists, find their great peril in what M. Taine calls 
Vhabitude de jouer avec les passions hvmaines; 
and, in order to acquire and keep up this habit, 

T 2 



I 
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they must have an abundance of passions where- 
with to play. 

Having said thus much, we have gone far to- 
wards answering our second question, why men of 
genius are so often thin-skinned ? It is no mere 
quibble to say that their sensibility is accompanied 
by sensitiveness, and that, having so much " feel- 
ing *' about them, they are particularly liable to 
feel pain. Nor, again, is it hard to see why fear 
is so often the beginning of wisdom and success. 
First, it is a moral anti-soporific. If " fear hath 
torment," torment at least keeps one awake. To 
take a comparison from tapestry, fear is the 
underside, or wrong side, of zeal. When a man 
longs to win, he fears and trembles to lose ; and a 
great man often owes more than he suspects to 
that nervous self-dissatisfaction which he will not 
acknowledge even to himself, but which in fact 
raises his ideal, so that he is disposed to count a 
merely partial triumph as a total failure — Nil 
actum credens^ dum quid superesset agendum. So 
much may be said of almost any great man. But 
we have further seen why, in the case of an artist, 
we must not look to find that laborious seK- 
mastery which is needed for the highest kind of 
courage. Possibly even any great effort of self- 
control might be hurtful to the artist as such ; 
for genius is of spontaneous growth, and is in 
danger of being bent out of shape. It is true 
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that the poet is bom, not made; but by much 
overtraining he might be unmade. The possession 
of strong emotions and passions is at once the 
necessity and the danger of an artist's life ; they 
are the Pegasus which he has to ride, and to ride 
without being thrown. The artistic mean in 
this respect may be illustrated by the extreme: 
the thinness of the partition between great wits 
and eccentricity or madness is shown by the 
number of great wits who break through the 
partition. They are, in fact, the Bellerophons 
who cannot hold their heavenly steed in. Hence 
it may not be irrelevant to call attention to the 
complaint of one great poet about the genus 
irritabile vatum ; and to the confession of an- 
other, that 

" We poets are, upon a poet's word, 
Of all mankind the creatures most absurd." 

Plutarch says that orators and sportsmen, whom 
he unequally yokes together, are of all men the 
least capable of controlling their tempers. Lord 
Chatham was sometimes afraid to make a speech, 
lest he should lose his self-command, and betray 
State secrets. It is probably through this want 
of self-restraint and adaptiveness that the mar- 
riages of poets are often so unhappy. Nor are 
other artists — ^artists commonly so called — free 
from the characteristic failings of men of genius, 
as may be seen from the following case ; let us, 
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hcmever, bope it is an eztx«me (me. It is, sud of 
Gioi^io Benda, the TioHmBt, " that, after his wife 
had died in his arms, he mshed to the piano to 
express his grief ; but soon becoming interested in 
the airs he was originating, he foi^t both his 
grief and the oanse of it so oompletelyt that when 
his servant interrapted him to ask , about commnni- 
oaiting the recent event to the neighbours, Giot^ 
jumped up in a posde, and went to his wife's 
room to oonsnlt her."* In like manner, the 
author of the touching epitaph, "Heul quanto 
minus easet oum reliqais versari qoam 'tui 
meminisee 1 " is reported to have married ^ain 
within the twelvemonth. Yet, in fairness, it must 
be owned that this speedy forgetting of a con- 
jugal bereavement is not confined to artists. In 
Waddington'a Monograph on Clough, it is related 
that " Sir Richard Clough, and Morris Wynn of 
Gwydir, accompanied Katherine Tudor [the great- 
grand-daughter of Henry VII.] to her first hus- 
band's funeral, and that Morris Wynn, when lead- 
ing her out of the church after the service was 
concluded, requested the favour of her hand in 

* Hereditary Chniiu, p. 243. The opposition, amounting 
almost to incompatibility, between the Greek, or artistic, and 
the Roman, or eelf-diacipUiiiiig, type of character is eloquently 
ezpresaed by Mommaen. He sums np by saying that " it is 
only a pitifnl narrow-mindedness that will object to the 
Athenian, that he did not know how to mould his state like 
the Fabii and the Valerii ; or to the Boman, that he did not 
leam to carve like Phidias, and to write like Aristophanes." 
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marriage, to which she answered that she had 
abeady promised it, as she went in, to Sir Richard ; 
but that, should there be any other occasion^ she 

would remember him After Sir Richard's 

death she kept her promise to Morris Wynn and 
became his wife." Need I add that the lady so 
much in request was an heiress ? * 

The extreme sensitiveness of the artistic tempera- 
ment may account for the comparatively early deaths 
to which, as statistics show, great artists are liable. 
It may be said of this short-lived class, that their 
spiritual fire is too much for them, and that, like 
jelly on a hot plate, they waste away in continual 
agitation. At first sight, Lord Palmerston might 
seem a signal exception to the principles we have 

* It may be confident! j prononnced that one at least of the 
successful suitors was in the army. Envious civilians are at 
a loss to understand the moral " scarlet fever," as it is called 
— the irresistible fascination which the physical courage and 
red cloth of military men are, wont to exercise on the female 
mind. Alas ! may it not be said of most pretty girls, as 
Clough said of the Romans in 1850, that 

** the priests and the soldiers possess them — 
Priests and soldiers ; and which is the worst, the priest 
or the soldier ? " 
Undoubtedly the soldier. And yet are there not cynics who 
contend that a priest has the weakness of womanhood with- 
out its winningness, and is, as it were, a femme manquee ? 
George Sand divided her schoolfellows into BageB^ diahles et 
hetes. Perhaps, on a somewhat different principle, girls may 
be thus classified in order of merit : (1) those who consort 
with philosophers ; (2) those who are led by priests ; (3) 
(nwnero plures, virtute et honor e minor es) those who run after 
soldiers. 
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laid down. His relatives were sfcmok by his 
insensibility to pain, and Sir Heniy Holland bas 
confirmed their testimony: ''I have seen him, 
under a fit of gout which would have sent otiier 
men to their couches, continue his work of writ- 
ing or reading on public business, almost witiiout 
abatement, amidst the chaos of papers which 
covered tiie floor as well as the tables of his 
room."* But, in truth. Lord Palmerston is no 
exception to our rule, or, rather, he is an exception 
which proves our rule. He was an able speaker ; 
for so able a man, with so much practice in speak- 
ing, could hardly fail to be such. But an orator's 
passion and self-forgetfulness were just what he 
had not. Indeed, his freedom from the oratorical 
vexation of spirit may have helped to enable him 
to continue prime minister of a great nation at an 
age unsurpassed except by Fleury, whose political 
longevity Lord Palmerston spoke of with a sort of 
envy, and who, with his fourscore years and nine, 
seems to have furnished another instance of life 
being lengthened by its burdens being borne easily. 
It appears from what we have said that, in 
making moral estimates, it is often impossible to 

* A similar remark may, in some degree, be applied to the 
late Mr. Babbage. It might be an interesting matter for 
inquiry whether mathematicians, with their unexciting and, 
at the same time, engrossing stndy, may not, on the one hand, 
be less sensitive to pain than many men, and, on the other 
hand, more capable of distracting their minds dnring it. 
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allow for extreme sensitiveness of whatever kind ; 
for the quality cannot be tested. In regard to 
physical suffering, we have no painometer. A 
man's fortitude under given painful conditions is 
a function of two variables: it depends on the 
degree of his insensibility to pain, and also on his 
power of repressing the signs of pain. Even these 
two conditions of fortitude are sometimes hard 
to distinguish, as will be seen from the following 
examples. It is an admitted fact that men in 
the prime of life bear pain much better than either 
old men or young children. Yet one can hardly 
doubt that men in their prime are more sensitive 
than men whose faculties have been benumbed by 
age. But strong men have abundant resources on 
which to fall back, and a fund of animal spirits 
from which to draw in the intervals of pain. In 
fact, they have a set-off against their pain ; and, 
for practical purposes, the difference between 
such a set-off against pain and an actual dimi- 
nution of pain is almost as purely a matter of form 
and of statement as the difference between placing 
a quantity in plus on one side of an equation, and 
placing the same quantity in minus on the other 
side. The capriciousness of courage set forth in 
the motto, Jactantius moerent qui minus dolent, 
may be further illustrated by a fact which I owe 
to the courtesy of an eminent physician who 
practised many years in Egypt. There is a class 
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of Egyptian peasants who, baying to submit to a 
small operation, make a most unseemly ado ; but, 
if an arm or a leg has to be removed, they submit, 
without a murmur, to the will of Qoi, Indeed, 
the anomaly of which we speak seems to have 
something very Egyptian about it. Psammenitus, 
the captive king of Egypt, remained passive when 
he saw his son led to execution by order of Gam- 
byses ; but, on seeing one of his servants dragged 
away among the captives, he smote his forehead 
aad lamented. On being asked concerning his 
conduct, he replied that the lesser sorrow admitted 
of weeping, but that his grief for his son was too 
deep for tears.* Such a manner of keeping 
silence, even from good words, when pain and 
grief are intense, seems to a European extreme 
and affected. But it is a familiar fact that, within 
reasonable limits, sorrow, like opium, acts in 
small quantities as a stimulant, in large quantities 
as a sedative : Curce leves loquuntur, ingentes 
stupent.i Indulgence, however, can be granted to 

• Herod. III. 14. 

t A similar idea is expressed in the lines, Et via vix tandem 
voci laxata dolore est ; and also in a jnstlj celebrated canto of 
In Memoriam (xxix., " The Danube to the Severn gave," &c.). 
I remember being amused by a phrase which George Sand 
applies to an excellent, bat unsympathetic, Englishman, who 
always blundered over giving advice : " Ce malheureux 
n'avait pas le don dcs larmes." This sentence hits off to a 
nicety what the author's countrymen think of our phlegmatic 
people. At any rate, wo could not retaliate the charge. 
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the stupor of grief only when it is genuine, — ^when 
the grief itself refuses to speak, not when it is 
ostentatiously silenced. And, on this account, 
some of us feel less sympathy with David, who 
refused to mourn for his son when mourning was 
of no avail, than with Solon, who, on a like occa- 
sion, being chid for weeping, answered, " I weep, 
because weeping is of no avail." Perhaps, indeed, 
it may be doubted whether giving vent to grief, 
mental or bodily, is not often of some use — 
better, that is, than " bottling it up," The late Pro- 
fessor Sedgwick, having dislocated his shoulder, 
was advised by his surgeon to call out when in 
pain, and on no account to act the hero. Epicurus 
not only permits, but urges, his wise man to cry 
out in torments. Montaigne tells us that some 
physicians in his time regarded screaming as a 
relief to women in childbirth ; and he goes on to 
assure us, at rather unnecessary length, that, if in 
pain himself, he should scream likewise. Such 
statements, however, must be understood with a 
reserve ; and the commendation must be limited 
to expressions of grief as harmless as what the 
Roman poet has called lacrimce inanes, and what 
the English poet has no less justly called idle 
tears. Other signs of sorrow cannot be approved. 
Bion, the sage, seeing a mourner pull out his hair, 
asked "Does this man think baldness a remedy 
for grief ? " 




witli s plito ol Ticeln&m oad 
drugged off lieCam Us Bad ««■ taoA 
Zaeoaptd fte nn—JM of it on to Ua 
and ate M tet M k eoold im Oe &til i 
uilwi uptud liini; wlwiui^Kiii nnnunr * 
nnt^aiid liad jnst time, wiUi mwlirtwl ^ye tit e, 
to get throogfa Ins own portionaswdl as that last 
beqnest of his two friends. Now, it is Etrange that 
snch fortitude as this should be so ooe-sided. 
Charles Anstin ased to say that his great aim 
in life was " never to desire the anattainable, and 
never to regret the inevitable." This goal to- 
wards which he was laboriously plodding, the 
sepojB seemed to gain as it were by a leap ; and 
one might have expected that, being so callous 
when death was certain, they would be bold aad 
active when there was a chance of life.* But the 



* Pep^a giveB a cnrianB account of the state of mind of 
that brave parmi let brave». Prince Rupert, when told that 
he wa» dying. Lord Fitzharding " observed, from the Prince, 
that oourage ia not what men take it to be — a contempt of 
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fact is, that they were in a manner too patient to 
be brave. The very perfection of their passive 
courage was a hindrance to their possession of 
active courage. So hard is it often to distinguish 
between incurable ills, and ills just not incurable, 
that persons who find resignation easy when 
there is no hope, are apt to extend their passive- 
ness to the borderland, and to think of the will 
of God when they might be striving for the good 
of men. We may illustrate our meaning by the 
converse proposition : the energetic courage of 
the most vigorous races is nearly allied to impa- 
tience. Mr. Mill has quoted the remark that, 
if anything goes wrong in politics, Frenchmen 
say, ** II faut de la patience " ; while Englishmen 
cry out, "What a shame!*'; and he adds, that 
the latter state of mind is the more conducive to 
success. Yet an Englishman is apt to carry his 
constitutional grumbling to the extreme of crying 

death; for, says be, how chagrined the Prince was, the 
other day, when he thought he should die, having no more 
mind to it than another man. But, says he, some men 
are more apt to think thej shall escape than another man in 
fight, while another is doubtful he shall be hit. But, when 
the first man is sure he shall die, as now the Prince is, he is 
as much troubled and apprehensive of it as any man else ; 
for, says he, since we told him that we believe he would 
overcome his disease, he is as merry, and swears and laughs 
and curses, and do (sic) all the things of a man in health, as 
ever he did in his life." 
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" Shame " where there is no shame, and where 
the highest wisdom would dictate submission. 

The superiority of lower races in passive en- 
durance is a phenomenon not perhaps limited to 
races of men. In Quentin Durwardy some gipsies 
about to be executed are likened to " foxes, which, 
after all their wiles and artful attempts at escape 
are exhausted, die with a silent and sullen forti- 
tude, which wolves and bears, the fiercer objects 
of the chase, do not exhibit." At any rate, some 
of the lower animals, especially insects, display a 
wonderful indifference to bodily maiming. We 
are all familiar with instances of bisected wasps 
which have gone on drinking, like Munchausen's 
horse ; and with narratives of spiders having pins 
in their bodies, which have yet contrived to get 
about and devour their more securely transfixed 
neighbours. But perhaps the most marvellous 
story of the kind is one of beneficent decapitation, 
and may recall what Juvenal says of Pompey, 
that his servatum cajnit was a misfortune to him. 
Colonel Pringle, it seems, could not keep dragon- 
flies alive in confinement more than a few days ; 
so he bethought him of the plan of cutting off 
their heads. This ingenious method lengthened 
life about thirty-fold; for one of the capite 
minores lived four, another six months.* What- 

* Encyclojpmdia Britannica, III. 177, old edition, s. v. -4niwaZ 
Kingdom, 



i 
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ever view we may take of this singular example 
of sanitary headlessness, it is certain that " the 
poor beetle that we tread upon " does not suffer 
anything approaching to the dying pang of a 
" giant," or even of a dog. It may have been 
natural that Shakespeare, writing when he did, 
should have thought otherwise; but humanitarians 
of the present day are less excusable for often 
holding language that involves the old error. It 
is, however, not my present purpose to enter on 
the delicate task, delicate especially for a Utili- 
tarian and a Darwinian, of defending the rather 
sweeping prerogative which man claims, and 
must claim, in disposing of his cousins, the brutes. 
Perhaps it may be doubted whether the Utilita- 
rian principle can be applied to those distant 
relatives quite so unreservedly as Mr. Mill wished 
to apply it.* I will merely remark that there 

♦ " Dissertations and Discussions," U. 483 : a very strong 
passage. After all, it is hard for the Utilitarian, or any 
other theory of morals, to bear the strain of the most extreme 
cases. Suppose that some angel or fairy had made the offer 
that a single inhabitant of another planet, who would other- 
wise be painlessly annihilated, should be made happy jor 
ever, on condition that all mankind, to be ultimately anni- 
hilated in any case, should be tortured for billions of years ; 
it is plain that, in strict theory, an infinite amount of happi- 
ness, even if concentrated on an individual, should enor- 
mously outweigh any finite amount of misery. Yet, if such 
an offer had been virtuously accepted on behalf of the human 
race by any saint or sage — in other words, if he had loved 
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have been persons, merciful to the lower animals, 
who have taken it out bj injustice to their fellows. 
" The Turks," says Bacon, "are a cruel people, 
who nevertheless are kind to beasts, and give alms 
to dogs and birds." And the murderer, Eugene 
Aram, is said to have removed worms from his 
path into a place of safety. A few instances of 
this kind should be oommended to the notice of 
many excellent persons, who are ali^ indignant 
with even the more moderate advooates of Tiviseo- 
tion and with the advocates of euthanasia — with 
those who reluctantly make a few guinea-p^ 
suffei^ for the good of science and mankind, and 
with those who object to their fellow-men being 
forced to suffer for the good of no one. Might 
not the torrent of philozoic wrath be profitably 
diverted towards certain field-sports which are 
morally hurtful to men, as well as physically 
hurtful to their victims ; or towards the game of 
"Polo, where immeritis franguntur crura cahallit? 
Be this, however, as it may, there can be little 
doubt that the savage is, comparatively speaking, 
** like a beast with lower pleasures, like a beast 
with lower pains"; and that generally, among 
both beasts and men, the higher the organization, 

bis anseen neighboar as bimself, and as his neighbour wbom 
he had seen — wonld not the latter have tbonght him rigbteons 
ovennnch ? 
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the greater is the sensitiveness. Hence it follows 
that the brutal punishments and deeds of violence, 
so prevalent in ancient times, must not be mea- 
sured by the standard of modem sufEering; for 
probably our forefathers were by nature less 
sensitive to pain than we are, and they certainly 
were far more inured to it. These considerations 
are yet more important in judging of the too 
frequent violence of the poor, who are remarkable 
for what they bear, as well as for what they in- 
flict, and whose roughness may be associated with 
their toughness. Some of my readers may re- 
member the anecdote of the wife who was advised 
by the clergyman to bear her husband's ill-treat- 
ment with patience, and to heap coals of fire on 
his head. When next her counsellor met her, he 
asked whether she had taken the hint. "No, 
sir," was the answer ; " I thought of putting fire 
on my husband's head, but I tried boiling water.*** 
On hearing this story, one is struck, not merely 
with amazement at the woman's stupidity, but 
also with the suspicion that her husband can 
hardly have been so bad after all, or she would 
not have been left, with bones unbroken, so 
quietly to announce her too warm reception of 
him. Possibly, however, the unpleasantness of 

* This incident was mentioned in the House of Commons 
in 1873, and, I believe, purports to be authentic. 

U 



Bucb a bath would be less felt among the classes 
trained to hardship than among the rich.* At 
any rate, the poor have a wonderful way of 
making hght of severe accidents, even when those 
accidents have just befallen them. Not long ago, 
a sawyer in Derbygbire was exhibiting his skiU 
before his master, uid had the misfortnne to out 
off his own hand; his first thought was to apoh>- 
gize for his awkwardueas. This may pair witb 
the story of &e Boman soldier in Gaul, vb<^ 
being publicly tJianked by CsBsar for a dangerous 
service in .reconnoitring the enemy's position, 
knelt down uid begged forgiveness for having 
lost his shield in crossing a river. It must be 
admitted that such abject loyalty lies near the 
border of servility, and that, when shown by an 
educated man, it decidedly crosses that border. 
A French king paid one of bis nobles the compli- 
ment of visiting him during his last illness. 
•* Pardonnez-moi, sire," said the dying courtier, 

* Sacon gives examples of extreme indifference both to 
he&t and to cold. The IndianH, " I mean the sect of their 
vrise men, lay themselves apon a stock of wood, and bo sacri- 
fice themselves bj fire." The opposite case is less familiar. 
"Thsre be dioiiJeb in Bnaeia, for penance, that will sit a 
whole night in a vessel of water till they be engaged with 
hard ice." Last autumn, ia an Alpine hotel, I met a veteran 
hydropathiet who derived comfort from bathing evei-y morn- 
ing in an almost freezing lake, and who rolled, in a state of 
nature, on the snowy mountains above. 
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'* si J6 fais des grimaces ; je suis dans mon 
agonie." 

It has already been remarked, how various is 
the estimate, and how mean was Bacon's estimate, 
of courage. A yet lower value was set on it by 
Rochester in his well-known saying, that " every 
man would be a coward if he durst." According 
to this view, a general exhorting his soldiers to 
be brave, is a sort of homoeopathist, who cures 
like by like, and who can only remedy the lack of 
physical courage by means of the lack of moral 
courage : — 

" Still heaping on the fear of ill 
The fear of men, — a coward still." 

Rochester's disparagement of courage may have 
arisen from his own courage having, at one time, 
been under a cloud. Yet in his cynical epigram 
there lies some measure of truth. Divested of 
exaggeration, and somewhat expanded, his thought 
may be expressed thus : — military courage, like 
other virtues, is in great measure maintained and 
directed by public opinion; but it is sometimes 
right to be cautious when public opinion is opposed 
to caution : hence will arise cases in which 
great moral courage may incur the reproach of 
cowardice ; and, on the other hand, cases in which 
a display of physical courage may denote a want of 
moral courage. The first class of these cases was 

u 2 
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illustrated by the great Fahius, who was up- 
braided by his soldiers for wisely refusing to meet 
Hannibal in the field. The necond class may 
have been exemplified in the Balaklava charge, 
of ivliick tho Froncli general said, Coat ntat/ui/i^iuif 
maia ce iCett pas la guerre. If this ciiticiBin was 
just, the magnificence wsb akin to the aplendide 
mendax, and viadom would have preferred Bome- 
thing homelier. Here, then, moral courage 
should have been the moderator of physical 
courage. Our meaning may be made yet plainer 
by adverting to the fear of assassination. A 
great philosopher has observed that it is by sud- 
den and uncertain perils that our presence of 
mind is most sorely tried ; for they admit of no 
preparation, and, in order to withstand them, our 
courage must have become a second nature. 
This is why the fear of assassination has so often 
thrown bravo men oft their balance. It acts in 
two opposite ways. On the one hand, many men, 
such aa Cromwell and Gentz, have been made by 
it moody and suspicious. But, on the other hand, 
this fear often simulates rashness, and drives 
people into a fatalistic indifference. It is as if 
they could only avoid thinking of the overhang- 
ing sword too much, by refusing to think of it at 
all. Cuesar, unwisely, as the event showed, neg- 
lected all precaution for his safety, on the ground 
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that " lie had rather suffer death once than always 
live in fear of it.*** In like manner, Queen 
Elizabeth, when advised to have a guard, declared 
that she '^had rather be dead than put in 
custody." Wellington used similar language to 
Lady Aldborough, who, during the occupation of 
Paris, remonstrated with him for risking his life 
in the French theatres. But the most fallacious, 
because the most explicit, aphorism of the kind 
is attributed to Henry IV. ; it assumes the im- 
posing form of a dilemma, yet it involves a prin- 
ciple which might be extended to the omission of 
precautions against criminals of all sorts. " He 
who fears death," said the king, ** will undertake 
nothing against me ; he who despises his own life 
will always be master of mine." The answer is 
obvious, that mankind cannot be thus sharply 
divided into those who do fear death and those 
who do not. Suppose a given risk of failing and 
a given risk of being executed to be just short of 
what will daunt an average assassin : if either or 
both of these risks be much increased, almost 
every assassin will be deterred. Possibly, how- 
ever, the passive attitude so often assumed by 
persons whose lives are threatened, on whatever 
ground they defend it, is often the result of a 
wise calculation. They may think that, in their 

* Plutarch's Lives, 
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own case, valour is the better part of discretion, 
and tliat the best chance of averting assassination. 
is to defy it. If such is their principle, it resem- 
bles that of Van Amburgli, who, being asked 
what he should do if he met a lion in the desert, 
answered, " If I wished for certain death, I 
should turn and run away."* As Shakespeare 
says, — 

" To fly the boar, before the boar pni'snes. 
Were to incense the boar to follow us," 

• Colonel HiggiuBOD'a "Outdoor Papora." 
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THE UPPER ENGADINE.* 



'* Te flagrantis atrox hora Canicn]» 
Nescit tangere ; tu frigus amabile 
Probes." 

The crowd of visitors that spend the summer 
in the Upper Bngadine is continually increasing. 
Many of them return thither more or less regu- 
larly ; and nearly all retain some interest in the 
place and its inhabitants. As I am myself pro* 
bably the most regular of all the visitors — going 
to the Engadine each year, and staying there, as 
a rule, from June till November — it may be pos- 
sible for me to give some information not unac- 
ceptable to those for whom St. Moritz already 
has an attraction, nor perhaps to those who may 
intend shortly to visit it for the first time. It is, 
however, hard to mention all that is needful for 
the latter class of readers, without stating much 
that must seem superfluous to the former class. 
Moreover, St. Moritz being mainly frequented as 
a health-resort, some account must be given 
of its climate; and the materials for such an 
account, being in our case wholly derived from 
our experience and that of others, and from 
the statements of experts, have no foundation 

• Fortnightly Bevietv, March, 187i6. 



whatever in medical knowledge of our own. 
Hence our remarks on this head will be useful 
only as a reminder to those delicate persons who, 
before going to St. lloritz, have inquired of the best 
medical authorities ; that is, of medical men who, 
like Dr. Teo and 0r, Hermann Weber, have 
made St. Moritz their special study. But very 
many invalids seek the mountain-cure without 
taking this precaution ; and mischievous results 
sometimes follow from the wild notions current 
about the Engadine, and even from the advice of 
physicians who have not been there. On the whole, 
therefore, the difficulty of being all things to all 
readers must be our excuse if, in any instuicca 
we bo thought either to poach on the manor of ■ 
the doctors, or to give a crambe repetHa of Murray. 
Mr. Preshfield, who is certainly no flatterer of 
the Upper Engadine, affirms that its climate is 
" the most bracing south of the Arctic Circle." • 
The statement, however, needs qualification. 
There are isolated hotels on various spots among 
the Alps (such as Murren, Belalp, Eggischhom, 
and St. Gothard) where the air is little, if at all, 
less cold — there are hotels on the Riffel and on 
the Furca and Stelvio Passes, where the air is 
much colder — than in the neighbourhood of any 
hotel or hospice in the Engadine. Nevertheless, 
• " Italian Alps." 
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none of these spots comes anywhere near the 
Bngadine as a bracing place for invalids; for 
none of them furnishes the same civilised com- 
forts. The Engadine — with its very accessible 
position and excellent roads, with its numerous 
and good hotels, with its supply of doctors 
throughout the year (of one or more English 
doctors generally during the season), and with 
its chemist's shop (the highest in Europe) — defies 
all comparison on the part of any of the places I 
have named. Also, among cold places it is dis- 
tinguished by the dryness of the air, and by the 
number of its bright days. Moreover, the extent 
of the valley gives great opportunities for enjoy- 
ing a change of scene; and thie is an advantage 
in more ways than one. An invalid (in the widest 
sense of the word) who has succeeded in clam- 
bering up to one of the solitary mountain-hotels 
of which I have spoken, is likely soon to get 
tired of his seclusion, and to want to go else- 
where. But he will probably be unable to dip 
by halves. He must plunge at once into a low 
valley, and thus pass suddenly from coolness to 
heat, and from a rare air to a dense air. In the 
Engadine, on the other hand, he may avoid these 
trying changes. For, in the first place, this long 
valley, with its numerous villages and its manifold 
variety, has attractions which may well detain 



MOPMfcr* iHttt maf be tcnwd s f^ iwIiM r ni l Kafe 
of bnetDgneM ; for, a« w3l be aees p r mMtlj , it 
AOntAiM aft leant one faoapiee vbere the air is 

iuulL mCT:- hr;i':'i:.^''i^:ii ri.: Hl. ll&ritz, and reiy 

flmA nioiw to tim «( ftniiiilm Aai, aeeandfy, 
wbM tbe Kngndine is left» the deaoeni to the Imr 
pound vaaj be bnAm by a sfa^ of a mg^ or 
tiro St one trf tiie Tillages (sndt as MOUm or 
^noffokssten) between St. Morits and Camr. It 
•boiild be added tint tiiere appean to be no plaoe 
at all like St. liorita, <m &e J^rrenees ax on soy 
otfatr European range; and that — to judge \^ 
the number of Americans who come to the Enga^ 
dlno» and by the information with which some of 
thorn have favoured me — there is no such place in 
Amorioa. Honoe, from the point of view of those 
doHcatu porsous who can bear, and who require, 
braotng ad libitum, the Upper Engadino may be 
doioribed aa the summer resort of the world ; it 
li without an equal anywhere, and, for Engliah- 
mun at least, without a second.* 

* llftvtw, the onlj oUi»r plftce where the T&rioiu reqnire- 
nwta ot ft Kunirow ntort »« in »aj icgne combined, is, in 
nivry WM» Ktt thoai, inftrior to th« Eng^dine, It hfts, fortliar, 
whkt naroountrfiu*a wviuKl find » gr«*t dnwhack — itshoteb 
M« ftltttWt luolttsiv*)^ fiU«d with O^mikns ; utd the pwsioB 
«t IWmvmm f>r riinuinfr *\\ windows is nrast b^ng to 
liu^Uih«Mtt <,<f«)M.>a«llj iuir*Uds}t uid u pwp^aaUj tk 
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We may well be amazed that a place thus utterly 
unique should appear so completely to have 
dropped out of the tourist's map, that many 
English travellers who visited the Alps some 
twenty years ago, not merely never saw the Enga- 
dine, but never so much as heard of it. It was 
not always thus unknown. The Romans are said 
to have used the iron-waters. I heard an accom- 
plished archaeologist maintain that the victory 
which was won by Tiberius and Drusus in the 
Bhsstian Alps, and which Horace has celebrated in 
two of his finest odes, must have taken place in the 
Engadine. The end of the valley near the Maloja 
Pass might well have served for a battle-field; 
but I am aware that the actual site of the battle 
is generally placed farther east. At any rate, the 
Engadine lay in the Rhsdtian Alps ; and with that 

canse of dispntes. Wherever Englishmen and Germans meet 
in hotels, these disputes arise. Sometimes, in defence of 
fainting ladies, Englishmen are driven to break windows with 
iheir elbows ; and I am assnred that, three years ago, at a 
German watering-place, one of the disputants so far forgot 
himself as to knock his antagonist down. Even at the St. 
Moritz Kulm^ where the English are predominant, matters 
are qnite bad enough. It was there contemplated to pnt the 
English near the windows in the dining-room, and to sepa- 
rate the Germans from them by a screen. Sorely snch an 
arrangement, however unsociable, would be wise. If the 
English and their excellent kinsmen are so prone to quarrel 
at watering-places, is it not better that, like Abraham and 
Lot, they should keep asunder P 
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entire district tho Romaua were familiar. At 
Chur (Curia Rhaetorum), there is a tower in the 
bishop's palace, which is held to be Eoman. Tho 
village of Bivio (Bivium), on the road to St. 
Moritz, is so called from its marking the point 
where the roads over the Julier and Septimer 
Passes meet.* The Septimer Pass was much used 
by the Romans; and traces are still left of the 
Roman road.f To this day, the language of th^ 
people is Romansch, which is commonly de- 
scribed as a mixture of Italian and German, but 

* It is ft cnriouB instance of the iaconrciiience arising from 
the conttict of langmig-es in this neigh bo nrhood, that the 
Italians and the Swiss respectively call the same village l^ 
the wholly nnlike names of Bivio and Stalla. Some years 
a)^, a chambermaid in the Hospice on the St> Gothard Pass, 
driven to dietraction by the polyglot visitors, exclaimed, with- 
ont a thought of profanity : — " All ! Le bon Dien a fait nne 
gruide errenr it Babel." Certainly piona foreigners some- 
times epeak of le bon Diett in a manner that sonnds flippant 
to English ears. Only the other day, the hoosekeeper of a 
lai^ French hotel said to me, in reference to the bad 
weather: — " D fant envoyer one d4p^be an bon Dien poor 
demander un roeilleur temps." 

t Some anthoriticB affirm that the word Julier is derived 
not from Jnlins Ceesar, bnt from a local name. Still, the 
word, if not Latin in ita origin, is Latinised in its present 
form ; and its history may be compared with that of the 
word Malevenlum (originally derived from the Qreek). On 
the top of the Jnlier Pass are two pillars without any legible 
inscription, bnt probably either of Roman or pne- Roman date. 
Is itpossible that these pillars, if they cannot be a last vestige, 
may mark the site, of the arce* Alpibtu impotUae trentendit 
which DruBus demolished Y 
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which is in truth a Latin dialect.* It, however, 
contains a few foreign ingredients ; amongst others, 
an ingredient of Spanish, left by the Spaniards 
during their occupation of Milan and the Valtelline. 
It should be added that some Engadiners have 
Spanish blood in them, and that in a few cases the 
Spanish type of countenance is strongly marked. 
This is a most impressive fact. In a late num- 
ber of the Fortnightly Review, Professor Tyndall 
called attention to the singular phenomenon, that 
the vibrations of " invisible music '* can be trans- 
mitted through a silent rod. It is a yet more 
stupefying thought, that in the Engadine the 
Suvo/iic of the Spanish physiognomy has been un- 
wittingly passed from generation to generation — 
passed, perhaps through a single lino of descent, 
certainly in spite of numerous intermarriages with 
a most un-Spanish race — passed, in at least one 
instance, by a parent in whom personally the 
Spanish physiognomy does not appear. So that, 
though now the Spanish occupation is long since 
over and forgotten, and is unsuspected even by 

* Mr. Tylor has kindly called my attention to the fact 
that the Romansch word citdesch, a book, comes directly from 
the Latin codex^ and not from any Italian word. He has also 
favoured me with the beginning of the Romansch national 
hymn, which resembles Latin so closely that it might almost 
be given to schoolboys as a specimen of bad Latin for cor- 
rection. 
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some who bear tbe impress of it in their features, 
still the old Spaniards, being dead, yet speak ; 
et, quasi cursores, vital lampada tradunt. 

At the time of the Reformation, the Engadinera 
espoused the new faith, and offered a brave resist- 
ance to the CathoUcs around. The old Protestaat 
Church of St. Moritz was one of the very southern- 
most churches of the Reformation ; Luther is said 
to have preached in it. About this period, an 
event occurred which ultimately worked a complete 
change in the history of the valley, Paracelsus of 
Hoheuheim discovered (or, some say, rediscovered) 
the more powerful of the two iron-springs, which 
now beard his name; and, in 1539, he wrote an 
account of the iron-waters. In regard to the 
earlier use of these waters there is much obscurity, 
and that for a characteristic reason. " It is not 
improbable that other records of the ancient use 
of the springs may have existed in the archives of 
the commune, but it happened that, some time 
ago, the then President, who, in addition to his 
municipal duties, also dealt in groceries and small 
wares, thought the old oflScial books and papers 
would make excellent -wrappers for sugar ^d 
soap, and disposed of them accordingly."* In 
the year 1614, the Engadinera took a sudden fancy 



* Pole's " Iron Cnre among tbe Glaciers." 
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for travelling.* A large number of them — ^it is 
said, several thousands, which must have amounted 
to a. complete exodus — emigrated to North Italy, 
chiefly to Venice, all adopting the single business 
of shoemaking. They continued this occupation 
for a century and a half; till, in 1766, their ex- 
clusion from Venice forced them to abandon it. 
Still, however, they formed a sort of guild, and 
stuck to a single trade ; but the trade was a dis- 
similar one : from cobblers they all became pastry- 
cooks, f They were soon the first pastrycooks in 
Europe ; and, to this day, in almost all continental 
countries, many of the best pastrycooks' shops are 
in the hands of Engadiners. But they never 
penetrated to the British Isles, and this may be 
one reason why, till within the last few years, our 
countrymen have been so exceptionally ignorant 
about them. It is said that the old editions of 
Murray's Guide have little information to give 
about St. Moritz, except that the Protestant 
church contained the fire-engine. One cause— 
which was also a sign — of the prevalent want of 

* Many of the following facts are derived from "Das 
Engadin nnd die Engadiner,'* an anonymous work written 
in 1837, seemingly by a German pastor. 

t As the Grerman pastor phrases it, they took to selling 
pastry, and other snch dainties " as tickle the palate.'* In 
several of the neighbouring districts, nearly all the inhabitants 
are brought up to a single trade ; amongst others, in Val 
Bregaglia, whence they emigrate as chimney-sweeps. 
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interest in the Engadine may have been the bad- 
ness of the roads. Tliose who know the valley as 
it is now, may be amused to learu that, as late as 
forty years ago, it was thought safer to ride than 
to drive over the pass, and that any stray visitor 
who might come for the sake of the mineral waters 
was advised to keep a horse of his own ; if the 
horse was not used to the fare of black bread, oats 
had to be brought from Chur, as there were few 
or none in the valley. The post came only once a 
week, and then only to Ponte ; every Thursday, 
when the weather permitted, the visitors at St. 
Horitz made an expedition to that distant village, 
and returned home with their letters. 

In this primitive state of society, and in the 
jealousy and dislike of intruders, the Gngadiners 
were not wholly unlike the Japanese ; and withal 
in the Engadine, as in Japan, the irrepressible 
foreigner has appeared, and the nineteenth century- 
has followed close on the Middle Ages. At the 
present day, St. Moritz is easily reached from 
Chur by either of two excellent roads of about 
equal length, one over the Albula, and the other 
over the Julier Pass. The former of these roads is 
often preferred as being grander near the top of 
the pass. But the Julier road has the great 
advantage of giving a better first impression of 
the Engadine. By this route the traveller is at 
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once brought in medias res. As he comes down 
from the pass, he has a fine view of the main 
valley, with its lakes and villages; and, on his 
arrival at Silva Plana, he has the opportunity of 
examining in detail one of the most characteristic 
of those villages. In many respects the Engadine 
villages resemble those in other parts of the 
Grisons. The houses have a half -Italian look; 
they are solidly built ; and, with their frequently 
renewed coat of whitewash, they present a strong 
contrast to the dark wooden chalets which abound 
in many parts of Switzerland.* Thus far the 
Oberhalbstein and the Engadine villages are aUke. 
What is peculiar to the latter is a kind of patch- 
work appearance. The small sunk windows are 
being replaced by large modern ones; modem 
doorways, too, are beginning to be substituted for 
the wide-arched doorways through which carts 
and sledges are admitted into the primitive 
entrance-halls, which serve both as coach-houses 
and as barns ; and some of the ancient cottages 
have the air of being refurbished to delight the 
eyes of visitors. 

When I spoke of the half-Italian look of the 

• Mr. Freshfield has well remarked that, " In their passion 
for whiteness and cleanness, fresh paint and bright flowers, 
and, I may add, in a certain slow persistency of character, the 
Eastern Swiss seem to me the Dntch of the mountains." 
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villages, I was partly referring to the tall slender 
campaniles, whose summit is not quite that of 
Italian campaniles, but wliich are more akin to 
these than to anything else." A good number of 
these campaniles may be seen during the ascent 
from Chur; and it is worth while making that 
ascent on a Sunday morning, it order to witness 
the hearty devotion that prevails, at least among 
the women, and especially, I think, among the 
Catholics. In part of the Grisons, the valleys 
take it almost in turns to be Catholic and Pro- 
testant ; and between the Catholics and Protestants 
there is no friendly feeling. An Eugadiner told me 
that the Protestants of St. Moritz dislike taking 
even a maid from the Catholic .Tiefenkasten ; for 
the Catholics are thought to have " Jesuitical 
notions of morality." On a ridge, within sight of 
Tiefenkasten, stands one of the most picturesque 
of the churches, the Catholic church of Brienz. 
Nearly all the village has lately been burnt down — 

* In Bome of these charch-to^ers there are old clocks which 
strilce the honr twice with an interval of a few minntos, in 
order to facilitate the connting of the strokes. This assistance 
is not of much use ftt St. Moritz, as the clock is almost in- 
variably wrong. What at St. Moritz makes the effect most 
singular is, that this clock is on the Protestant church, and 
that the Catholic chnrch is hard by. One's first impression 
WBB that one heard the stroke of two clocks, the Catholic 
and the Protestant, both of them mnch behind the right 
time, bnt the Protestant somewhat the less behindhand of 
the t<ro. 
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a fate not uncommon among the older and less 
substantially built villages of the Grisons. But, 
happily, the church is left; and, on its con- 
spicuous height, it looked last year all the more 
impressive from its being in solitary grandeur 
among the ruins. The Catholics, we may be sure, 
never imitated the Protestant economy by using 
churches as engine-houses ; and I have sometimes 
thought how triumphantly their controversialists 
at Brienz must appeal to " the God who answereth 
by fire," and who spared his undesecrated sanc- 
tuary when He was consuming the rest of the 
village. A small chapel near the neighbouring 
village of Lenz is described by an old tradition 
as the scene of a very different deliverance. A 
peasant, some centuries ago, was leading a kid 
past this chapel, and, being called away for a few 
minutes, he tied the kid to the handle of the door. 
During his absence a wolf attacked the kid, which 
thereupon in its struggles pushed against the door ; 
the door, opening inwards, let the kid into the 
chapel; whither, however, the wolf followed. 
With the courage of despair, the kid jumped over 
the wolf through the doorway ; and thereby, being 
still tethered, shut the door on its assailant. So 
the man, on his return, found his kid still safe 
outside the chapel, and the wolf a prisoner within. 
It is feared that the captive's right of sanctuary 

was straightway disregarded. 

X 2 
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Perliaps the most surprising feature in many 
Grisons villages is tbe wrought ironwork, whicli 
often shows great artistic skill, and which contrasts 
strangely with the otherwise homely exterior of 
the houses. Some of this ironwork is full two 
hundred years old ; and its present state of pre- 
servation is a noteworthy proof of the extreme 
dryness of the air. In a few houses, it is the 
knockers that attract attention; these represent 
dragons and other fantastic forms, and hardly any 
two knockers are alike. But the most striking 
specimens of the ironwork are the curiously and 
variously wrought gratings outside the windows. 
Of the original object of the gratings, the 
Engadiners give random and discordant accounts. 
It is variously stated that they were put up by 
peaceful citizens for protection against robbers, 
and by jealous husbands for the incarceration of 
their wives. A pleasanter, and perhaps truer, 
explanation of the iron grating is, that it was 
designed as a barrier, behind which a girl might 
be permitted, without peril of elopement, to talk 
to her sweetheart, who stood outside. At first 
sight, this notion seems refuted by the character 
of the Engadiners. lis sont froids^ coinme leur 
climat, was said to me by one who did not love 
them; and certainly their unromantic tempera- 
ment would seem as little suited as the cold- 
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ness of their air to the fashion of nocturnal 
serenades. 

Nevertheless, the conjecture we are considering 
has much to recommend it. In parts of Spain, 
and I believe of Italy, there are window gratings 
closely resembling those of the Engadine; and 
these, at least, were avowedly contrived, by 
parental forecast, for the tantalizing communion 
of lovers. With Spaniards, as we have seen, the 
Engadiners once had relations ; with Italians their 
relations are constant. Thus it seems likely that 
the practice of barring the windows in the Grisons 
was, so to say, imported ready-made from abroad. 
If this view is correct, the custom may roughly 
be called a " survival." But it is a survival of a 
peculiar kind ; it belongs to the class of what may 
be termed foundling survivals — descendants, that 
is, of a custom of which their country shows no 
trace.* In other words, these finely wrought 

• I am tempted to iUastrate my meaning by giving another 
example of these engrafted customs — customs which would be 
survivals if there were any native custom that they survived. 
A traveller told me that, on entering a room in some remote 
part of Canada, he observed projecting from the centre of the 
wall a solitary shelf, which, though there was no vestige of 
a fireplace, he recognised as a rudimentary mantelpiece. 
Evidently, the builder had introduced this purposeless ex- 
crescence with the view of carrying out, as far as possible, the 
plan of an English house. The oddest part of the story was, 
that the woman of the house, knowing nothing of open fire- 
places, had no idea why this mysterious shelf was there. 
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gratingB merely commemorate a purpose whict 
they once served elsewhere. Yet, fcherewitlial, it 
must not be sarmised that they have become 
wholly unprofitable. They have acquiesced in the 
principle of ei-pris, and, their uident use beio^ 
no more, tl^ have sought out for themselvee a 
modem and a kindred one; for, having bem 
origin^y devised for the retenticm of young ladiea, 
they are now employed for the retention of flower- 
pots and sanoepans. 

At theor weddings every one is dressed in black, 
including even th» bride, who, however, sometinies 
puts on a white veiL When a married woman 
dies, it is the custom to bury her after the exact 
^hion of the Lady of Burleigh : the people, 

" Softly treading, 
Bear to «tu-tb her body, drest 
In the drees that she was wed in, 
That her spirit may Have rest." 

I once remember, first a wedding, and afterwards 
a funeral, taking place on the same day in ad- 
joining villages. Some of the guests contrived 
literally to rejoice with them that did rejoice, and 
then to weep with them that wept — the same 
black dress and phlegmatic temper being equally 
suited for both occasions. They, however, are 
not alone in this happy faculty of passing suddenly 
from the house of mourning to the house of feast- 
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ing. A still more extraordinary rise of the 
emotional thermometer is said to take place at 
Argentiferes, where it is (or was lately) the custom 
for the funeral baked-meats to be laid out in the 
cemetery, the relatives occupying the place of 
honour at the table nearest the grave. The 
entertainment turns more and more into a revel, 
and ends with the nearest of kin proposing a toast 
a la saute du pauvre mort. 

From noting the features common to the differ- 
ent villages, we pass on to the distinguishing 
characteristics of a few of them, so as to enable 
the reader to judge of their comparative merits ; 
and, that our inquiry may assume a practical 
shape, let us ask : Whither shoidd our supposed 
traveller, whom we left at Silva Plana, now direct 
his steps ? If, being content with homely fare, he 
wishes to see the most picturesque, and one of the 
most primitive, of Engadine villages, he should 
visit Sils Maria, where he will find many pleasant 
excursions, and be within easy reach of the Fex 
glacier. But, in fact (unless he prefers abiding in 
his present comfortable quarters at Silva Plana), 
he will almost certainly take the opposite road. 
At this point, much may be said in favour of 
Campfer and Samaden, with their excellent hotels. 
But the air of these villages is less bracing than 
that of St. Moritz ; and the view is less fine than 
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that either at St. Moritz or at Pontresina. On 
the whole, these last-named villages are by far the 
most popular in the Engadine. Pontreaina is the 
more central for excursions, and has become the 
head-quarters for guides. St. Moritz is the chief 
resort of persons more or less delicate.* Perhaps 
we may best sum up our comparison of the differ- 
ent villages, by saying that the division of labour 
which has arisen between them, and which has 
adapted each to its special function, should by all ^ 
means continue. Let athletic mountaineers k©ef^.j{g 
to the easterly villages — Pontresina and Samaden^. '^ 
invalids to the westerly villages — St. Moritz, "^ 
Oampfer, and Silva Plana. One tiling, at any ^ 
rate, is clear. Athletes are, of all men, tlie most 

• Tho Krone at Pontresina has long been the favonrit« 
hotel of the Alpine Clnb. Their constancy is partly due to 
their strong personal regard for the landlord and his family, 
A. similar canse has contributed to the immense saccess of the 
Knlm Hotel at St. Moritz — the most popular, and, as I think, 
the roost deservedly ao, in the Engadine. Both these hotels 
are scenes of nnremitting attention on occasions when such 
attention is moat needed, as the numerous delicate persons 
who have been at St. Moritz, and the one or mora climbers 
vho are annnatly laid up at Pontresina, becanse much monn- 
taineering has made them cripples, will grat«fnlly acknow- 
ledge. The Knlm Hotel is aitnated, aa its name implies, on 
the ridge — the highest and driest point — of the main valley. 
It has one great advantage peculiar to itself — a covered 
arcade, where, on wet days, people can walk, enjoy the air and 
the view. Why the new hotels have no such moantAin 
cloister I cannot conceive. 
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likely to be irritated by the victimized air and 
frequent grumblings of invalids ; while invalids, if 
not reminded of their own weakness by the jarr- 
ing vicinity of exuberant strength, at least object 
to their wakeful slumbers being broken by heavy 
footsteps, to the midnight knock at their neigh- 
bour's door, and to the other vicarious penalties 
of mountaineering. Thus athletes and invalids 
are only an eyesore to each other, and had better 
live in separate hotels. 

We do not, however, mean that invalids and 
non-invalids should keep asunder in the Engadine, 
as some Englishmen and some Grermans should 
keep asunder. Happily, mankind, is not made up 
wholly of athletes and invalids. There is a large 
class of middle-men — of persons, that is, neither 
very strong nor very weak— who have points in 
common with both the extremes, and whose pre- 
sence at health-resorts is invaluable. A person of 
this kind — one who can be thus touched with 
the feeling of infirmities — is the best possible 
companion for nervous sufferers. Indeed, it is he 
alone who can keep them from becoming victims 
either to solitary brooding, or to each other's 
society and a dolorous exchange of confidences, 
or, far worst of all, to the clumsy and disdainful 
exhortations and the spurious and odious attempts 
at sympathy of prigs who do not know what ner- 
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vouBuess is. Philantliropy, therefore, should in- 
cline the half-invalid towards the delicate region 
of the valley — the region on the side of St. Moritz. 
But probably, in fact, hia movements will be 
determined by what he lifcea in the way of scenery, 
and in the way of air. On the former point, each 
person must judge for himself. It may be said, 
roughly, that the view from St. Moritz is a lake 
view, and that the view from Pontresina is a 
glacier view ; and, if I personally prefer the view 
from St. Moritz, my preference is doubtless owing 
to some of the accidental, often fanciful, associa- 
tions which regulate that most capricious of tastoa 
— ^taste for mountain scenery. The comparatiTe 
worth of the two villages as bracing resorts 
admits of a more accurate measurement. Pon- 
tresina is sometimes preferred in this respect, on 
the ground of its having close to it an enormous 
natural refrigerator in the shape of the Rosegg 
glacier. St. Moritz, it is true, has also a glacier 
in sight, the Surlei glacier, which is so called 
from its being over the lake, and which, Cassan- 
draa tells us, will one day, from its present rickety 
height, fall bodily on the Kurhaus — not perhaps 
to the great dissatisfaction of lovers of Alpine 
beauty. But this glacier is so small and so 
isolated — standing as it does on the top of its 
dark mountain, like a solitary sugar-plum on the 
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top of a cake — that, while it adds little to the 
scenery of St. Moritz, it certainly makes no appre- 
ciable addition to its cold. The appearance of 
the Brosegg glacier from Pontresina is far more 
striking ; and this village is often assumed to be 
more bracing than St. Moritz by reason of its 
nearness to that glacier and to the Morteratsch. 
It is probable that these huge glaciers perceptibly 
affect the temperature of the comfortable little 
restaurants, or small inns, near their respective 
bases; and, therefore, these restaurants make 
excellent quarters for a person, especially a glacier 
climber, who finds his own society enough for 
him, and who wants to compress the utmost 
amount of bracing into a short time. But I am 
confident that, in spite of its two glaciers, Pon- 
tresina is much less bracing than St. Moritz — 
the difference beiug due, not to its having a 
slightly less altitude, but to its lying in a nar- 
rower valley, and being less exposed to the winds, 
Hence, from the point of view of invalids as such, 
Pontresina gains little, if at all, by the glaciers. 
But, from the point of view of artists and of all 
lovers of scenery, it gains immensely. The view 
of such vast masses of ice, amid summer scenes 
and summer heat, leaves certainly a most singular 
impression, and probably affects us all— even 
those most accustomed to the sight — more, and in 
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more ways, than we suppose. Some imaginative 
people bethink them that looking at ice on 
a hot day makes tbem feel cool ; and it is pro- 
bably true that with certain temperaments, and 
under certain conditions, the sight of a glacier 
during the dog-days — even though it be a mere 
sight and nothing more — may yet (like Moses' 
view from Mount Pisgah) be a blessing ratiber 
than the reverse. Solomon may have had this 
feeling when he beautifully observes that snow in 
harvest is as " a faithful messenger to them liiat 
send him : for he refresheth ^e soul of his mas- ' 
ters." But if the mere sight of snow on distant 
peaks is here meant — and in what other sense 
could there be snow at harvest-time in Judea ? — 
the writer must have gazed too intently at the 
summit of Lebanon, and at last have grown sur- 
feited and impatient. For, in the next chapter, 
he changes his simile, and pronounces that, "as 
snow in summer, so honour is not seemly for a 
fool." In fact, Solomon's feelings were mised; 
and of such mixed feelings, in presence of this and 
similar contrasts, most of us have had experience. 
Such contrasts take very divers shapes. Some- 
times the stroke of a cuckoo-clock, heard unex- 
pectedly in the dreariest time of year, tantalizes 
one for the moment with the thought that it is 
spring. But one soon wakes up to the conviction 
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that one vernal sound (like one swallow) does not 
make spring — ^nay, that it may stand to it in the 
same equivocal relation in which much that ght- 
ters stands to gold. And, in like manner, those 
who in a hot Swiss valley are panting for cold, 
will find that gazing on snowy but distant peaks 
has in nowise the same restorative effect that 
gazing on the brazen serpent had on the Hebrews. 
Rather can they feel for the poor demons on the 
walls of an ancient Campo Santo who, from their 
yet hotter abode, are straining their eyes towards 
the cool regions above. 

A further consideration, quite as potent as 
either scenery or air in determining an invalid 
in the choice of an abode, is the quantity and 
quaUty of food. When means of communication 
were scanty, places of great altitude were de- 
ficient in this respect. The defect was indeed 
very obvious, and was pointed out by Milton in a 
passage remarkable in itself, and more remarkable 
from being put into the mouth of Adam when 
" fatherly displeased " with the " execrable son " 
who would one day tempt or force his brethren 
on to the summit of the tower of Babel : — 

" Wretched man ! what food 
Will he convey up thither, to sustain 
Himself, and his rash army ; where thin air 
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Abovo tbc clouds will pine bis eotr&ilB gross. 
And famish him of breath, if not of bread ?"• 

In these physical and economical reflections — 
reflections, it must be owned, which have the air of 
proceeding ratlicr from Adam Smith than from 
Adam the patriuxih — ^two cd^ectionB are specified 
whichmay be arged against all high places, &om tlio 
tower of Babel to St. Moritz : want of food, and 
want of air. In fact, the ohai^ of giving bad 
dinners has &eqnentlj been brought against the 
Engadine ; and, only a few years ago, when tbe 
valley was stsll a terra i^eo^ita, and when the 
natives were as yet nnprepu^d for the bewilder. 
ing change that was in store for them, the aocu- 
sation was probably well-founded. But the last 
few years, one may say, have done the work of 
centuries ; so that now, in all the chief Engadine 
hotels, the dinners are, not indeed such as to 
tempt an invahd into over-eating, but generally 
good enough either for him or for any one else ; 
and what they are generally now, in a few more 
years they will be universally. In any case, the 
Engadine is the abode of all others where there is 
the least excuse for fastidiousness about food ; for 
it unites a physical and a moral condiment, not 
often found together. In an often-quoted com- 
parison between Plato and mountain air, Joubert 
* " FaradiBe Lost," xii. 74. 
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says of that air, " H aiguise les organes et donne 
le goAt des bons aliments"; and some one else 
has said that a dinner well talked over is half 
digested. In both these ways, St. Moritz in the 
summer should make men omnivorous ; for it is 
then a place — its worst enemy would admit — 
where the appetite proceeding from mountain air 
runs no possible risk from mountain solitude.* The 
other count of Adam's indictment against great 
altitudes is more serious ; for the evil, if real, 
is irremediable. The rarity of the air on moun- 
tain tops was the chief cause of the inveterate 
prejudice against them. Till quite lately, it was 
thought incredible that the numerous invalids 
whose blood requires oxygenation, could gain 
strength on heights where every cubic foot of air 
contains less oxygen than on the plain. Nor 
indeed does the objection admit of a complete 
answer. It is quite true that, to meet the various 
requirements of mountain air, the breath has to 
be drawn quicker or deeper ; also, the pulse beats 
more frequently ; and, in short, the working of 

• People who are now and then dissatisfied with the meat 
in the Engadine, may be reminded that the milk and cream 
there are excellent. A few persons, staying on in the antunui, 
have derived benefit from a modified form of the grape-cure ; 
the kind of grapes medically recommended (raisins fendants, 
as they are called) can be obtained from Meran or elsewhere 
at small cost. 
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the human machine is more rapid. So that a 
person who seeks health on mountain-tops, may 
be likeued to a trader who puts up with small 
profits in order to turn over his capital fast. But, 
whenever such a trader cannot thus recoup him- 
self, he finds the low rate of profit an unmixed 
evil ; and, in hke manner, in certain disorders of 
the respiratory organs and of the heart, the 
human mechanism cannot increase its speed, and 
then there is no gain to compensate the loss. A 
most melancholy case in point occurred in 1872, 
when a young lady in an advanced stage of con- 
Eumption was takoa to Cumpfer, and died, of sheer 
suffocation in two days. Likewise, persons whose 
vigour is impaired by age can seldom quite adapt 
themselves to these high regions. Even among 
the Engadiners themselves, it is remarkable how- 
few old people are visible. Except a solitary old 
woman at Sils Maria, I can' hardly remember to 
have seen any very old person in the valley. The 
rarity of old men should cause little surprise ; for 
many of the men spend the best years of their 
lives on the plain, and not a few may have suffered 
from the change of abode, and the sudden and 
violent change of temperature. But the women 
mostly stop in the Engadine ; and yet women of 
great age are seldom seen there. I am assured, 
indeed, that the Engadine contains several aged 
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men and women, who keep indoors. Yet the 
number of old people who appear must bear a 
more or less definite proportion to the number 
of old people who exist; and, hence, it is 
hard to resist the conclusion that the Bngadiners, 
as a rule, are not long-lived. But it by no means 
follows from this that visitors to the Engadine 
are committing a slow suicide. I am inclined to 
think that the normal Englishman should regard 
dry cold only as an alterative ; and that (looking 
merely to health) he should, when his short change 
of air and scene is over, take Clough's hint, and — 

" Turn to 
England, which may after all be for its children the best." 

That there are very many exceptions to this rule 
— absolutely very many, though relatively few — 
and that these exceptional persons are immensely 
invigorated by a long stay in the Engadine, admits 
of no question. But what makes them find the 
air so invigorating, it is hard to say. In truth, 
St. Moritz is the extreme opposite of the land of 
the Lotos-eaters ; in the former, it " seems " never 
"afternoon," but almost always early morning. 
Not, indeed, that the climate is always cold. But 
there is something about it which imparts a feel- 
ing of perpetual motion and excitement. To some 
persons — to many on their first arrival — this ex- 
citement brings sleeplessness; and to those in 

T 
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valids who require absolute repose and a sort of 
*' afternoon" treatment, it generaDy proyes in- 
jorious. But, with an opposite dass of invalids, 
the same excitement seems to be the parent of 
vigour. May not this invigorating restlessness 
be connected with that qnickening of the poise 
and winding-iip of the human clockwork to which 
we have referred as invariable symptoms on great 
altitudes? A somewhat similar explanation of 
the exhilarating influence of mountain air is 
founded on the comparative absence of atmo- 
spheric pressure ; it is argued that, on great 
heights, people have a less weight of air to sup- 
port, and that they feel like Christian when the 
burden fell ofE his back. This solution sounds 
plausible ; nevertheless, there is reason to doubt 
whether, from the mere diminution of atmospheric 
pressure — in fact, from the falling of the barome- 
ter — any sanitary good can be predicted. The 
vulgar method of cutting the knot as to the good 
results of mountain air, is to refer them all to 
ozone — that unfailing scapegoat of medical igno- 
rance, on whose back climatic efEects that cannot 
be explained are so unceremoniously laid. On 
heights like the Engadine, there undoubtedly is 
much ozone ; but, as to the action of ozone on 
health, there is still much obscurity. The least 
ambitious, and probably the wisest, course is pro- 
visionally to ascribe the good wrought on invalids 
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by the Engadine air to its cold, dryness, and 
purity. Other causes of that good — causes which 
would not operate in an equally cold, dry, and 
pure air on low ground — ^may exist; but, if so, 
they are not fully ascertained. 

The popular conceptions are scarcely less hazy 
about the results of the Engadine climate, than 
about the climate itself. It is commonly judged 
of by the specimen presented in July and August ; 
and the snow which sometimes falls, and even lies 
for a night or two, in that short season, leaves 
such an impression on witnesses, or at least on 
reporters, as to cast its white veil over all the 
fine weather that precedes and follows the snow. 
Last June, there was a choral festival at Samaden, 
with singers from all parts of the canton. The 
19th was the day fixed for its commencement; 
but, through the falling of several inches of snow 
on the 18th — only three days before the longest 
day of the year — the festival had to be postponed. 
In 1872 and 1874, the snow lay for a night in 
August. More than once, I have heard Bnga- 
diners say in August that the air was " trop froid 
pour la neige " ; and these words, whatever they 
exactly meant, have certainly a wintry sound. 
Perhaps it is natural that snowstorms in the dog- 
days should beget fears of being snowed up, if 
not frozen, in autumn. But the fact is, that 

y2 



those whom the Engadine thoroughly suits, would 
find the Alpine September and October the very 
montbs for them. September is almost always 
the finest month in the year. It frequently be- 
gins with a few wet days; but, in all the five 
Septembers that I have Bpent at St. Moritz, 
tihe weather waSi on the whole, magnifioent 
— cloudless day often following doudless 
day, till sometimeB, like tlie faultlessness of 
Aristidea, the uniformity of cloudlessnesB became 
wearisome. October is occaBionally wet (as in 
1873) ; but more often it is fine. It nearly alvays 
has a Tery fine and warm week — ^in fact, the 
Indian summer, or, as the natives call it, the old 
woman's summer. Several of those who have 
derived the greatest permanent benefit from St. 
Moritz, agree that the air only begins to brace 
them in September; they hold that the actual 
summer is more stimulating than strengthening — • 
nay, that, in July and August, St. Moritz has only 
the negative merit of being non-relasing while 
other places are relaxing, not the positive merit 
of being bracing. No absolute rule can be laid 
down on this subject, both because the temperature 
varies much in different yeara, and also because 
the standard of what braces is relative to the 
person braced ; those whose opinion I quote need 
much braoing, and fix their standard very high. 
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But, when thus explained, their estimate seems 
to me not far wrong. At any rate, one happy 
change comes over the weather in September. 
The hot Italian winds, so frequent and so trying 
in the summer, gradually diminish ; and the air, 
as it becomes colder, becomes also stiller. When 
the winter has fairly set in, there is generally a 
complete calm, which, indeed, together with the 
dryness, is what enables many people to bear the 
winter cold so easily. 

Nor is it only on persons seeking to be braced 
that the Engadine autumn has claims. Many 
English tourists are, no doubt, restricted as to 
the time of their holiday ; but to a large propor- 
tion of them there is, at least, some choice ; and 
to these latter — especially to the painters and 
botanists among them — I say emphatically that 
they take their trip to the Engadine at the wrong 
time. In the late Alpine spring, there is a great 
profusion of wild-flowers ; but most of these are 
over (or cut with the hay) before the end of July. 
Not so very long afterwards begins the autimmal 
colouring, when the deciduous trees (mainly 
larches) are seen in that " desolation clothed with 
loveliness '* which belongs quite as much to the 
Italian autumn as to the autumn of Italian great- 
ness.* But the British tourist makes these two 

• See Shelley's " Ode to Liberty." 



beautiful seasons lus Scvlla and Chaiybdis, which 
cannot both be avoided without dexterous steer- 
ing, bat to avoid both of which be somehow eon- 
trivea. Between these two seasons comes a rather 
dull interral id Angiut, when there ib noddng to 
rdisre tlie bard j distangmBhaUe erAaanng frf the 
innee aod lardies, and whm, in dmi, the Boemery' 
and alrf present a monotony of green and Idne. 
Oar countrymen hare a way erf choosing this dull 
time for their viBit, and can seldom be persnsded 
that the Engadine has any trees exoepfc erer^ 
greens, or anj aatnmn worth wailing for. To all 
these hmnan birds of passage, the snow that 
often Hes for a few hours early in September 
gives the signal for flight. But, for the " stranger 
that sojoumeth " — for the traveller, that is, 
who makes a long stay — this passing snow has 
manifold attractions. First, it is a sign, if not a 
cause, of that change in the weather from non- 
relaxing to bracing, of which we have spoken. 
Secondly, and chiefly, it rids the neighbourhood of 
the buzzing superfluity both of tourists and of flies. 
Nor, again, as affecting the scenery, is the Sep- 
tember snow otherwise than agreeable ; for, when 
one has in a manner been looking at green for 
weeks, a glimpse of white is a pleasing variety. 
It is made all the more pleasing by the thought 
that there will presently be a yet further change, 
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when the snow begins to melt, and the snow-line 
appears gradually to climb up the mountain. 
Thus, the " snow in sunmier " has associations 
wholly unlike those of the winter snow ; it differs, 
one may say, from the winter snow, just as the 
powder wherewith a beauty adorns her hair for a 
fancy ball, and which is brushed off next morn- 
ing, differs from the last sad whiteness of age. 
The winter snow does not fall till the middle of 
November. It is important to remark that, ex- 
cept occasionally for a few days, the Julier Pass 
is always open. As soon as possible after a 
heavy fall of snow, the snow-plough does its work ; 
so that communication remains easy throughout 
the winter. The winters vary greatly in severity. 
In 1799, the French artillery is said to have crossed 
the Sils Lake on the ice in the month of May ; 
but such severe cold, so late in the spring, is 
extremely rare. In the winter of 1871-2, some 
Cambridge undergraduates came to the Engadine 
to skate. The skating on the Sils Lake was 
excellent, and the ice was so clear that through 
it were seen remains of ancient lake dwellings, 
said not to be visible in summer through the 
water.* Young Engadiners, being freed in the 

• In that winter the skating was nnnsually good, and 
lastol long; but, generally, soon after each lake is frozen 
over, the ice is spoilt by fresh snow. But the lakes b^in to 
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winter from the incubus of visitors, count it their 
favourite season, and devote it to sledging parties 
and dances. So little is the still cold felt, that, 
once in Februaiy, the small party at the Kulm 
Hotel, after clearing away the snow from a suffi- 
cient area, had a picnic on the flat roof — the sun 
being so hot that some had to hold up parasols. 
Encouraged by the apparent warmth, one of the 
ladies tried sketching out-of-doors ; but she was 
stopped by an untoward event — the paint froze 
in her brush. It should be further remarked that 
the food is not less good, while tlie attendance is 
much better, in the winter than in the crowded 
season ; and also that the winter cold, though 
severe in the Engadine, is less so than in Canada.* 
Nor should it be forgotten that, in case an invalid 

be&r at different times. I have known a Bballow lake (ot 
pond) near CreBtalta to bear by the end of October ; on the 
other hand, the St. Moritz lake seldom bears before 
Christmas, Hence, for skating pnrposeti, the different lakes 
can be taken in snccessiou. Also, when tbe Enlm Hotel is 
kept open in winter, arrangements are made for flooding the 
oroqnet ground. Bat, in fact, this hotel is not kept open 
nnlesa there are visitors enough to make it pay. [Since this 
article mas written, the Knlm Hotel has been mnch enlarged, 
and the accommodation for winter visitors is in every way 
improved (1883).] 

* I stayed at St. Montz till December 4, 1870. That 
winter being nnnsnally severe, there were, even before I left, 
more than 40° Fab. of frost, three nights running. But it is 
rare for that amount of cold to come before Christmas. 
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or an invalid's friend should find the cold too 
intense, an easy descent of six hours over the 
Maloja Pass — a descent all the way, as the pass is 
lower than St. Moritz — will deposit him in the mild 
climate of Chiavenna. I am careful to give these 
details, as extravagant notions are current about 
the hardships and perils of the Engadine winter, 
and as cases even occur where persons, having a 
real object for going to St. Moritz late in the 
year, are subjected to copious remonstrances, and 
, regarded as bad imitators of the Arctic explorers 
— imitators who volunteer, without friends or ex- 
perience, to enter an undiscovered country from 
whose bourne return is very doubtful. 

It appears, then, that, if invalids are to be 
frozen into health, there is no reason why the 
candidates for freezing should not go to St. 
Moritz. But, in fact, at St. Moritz the wintering 
visitors have been very few. On the other hand, 
at Davos, where the conditions are nearly the 
same, their number is great and increasing. It 
now amounts to about 500, nearly all Germans, 
and all either invalids or their friends. A large 
proportion of the invalids are what, in popular 
language, are vaguely, but conveniently, called 
consumptive. It is well known that, in the treat- 
ment of such cases, medical opinion has under- 
gone a change so astounding as to look like a leap 
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in tUe dark, or, at best, in the dim twilight. As 
the remedial agent, the extreme of dry cold has 
suddenly replaced the extreme of moist heat ; and 
some patients who, only twenty years ago, would 
have been more or leas boiled in Madeira, are now 
frozen on Alpine heights. How far has this bold 
experiment succeeded? In the Engadine, cer- 
tainly, the results (so fnr as they go) have not 
been encouraging. Out of the TCry few who, 
within my knowledge, have spent winters (or 
parts of winters) there, at least six have died — a 
stertUngly large portion of the entire number; 
whereas consumptive cases where the core of 
certain disease is itself certain, and certainly due 
to the Engadine winter, are — I will not say un- 
known — but exceedingly rare.* But, on the 

• Onr threefold repetition of the word "ceriwn" may be 
thus explained : 1. By the older school of doctors Inng disease 
is sometimes said to exist where, in truth, it does not. Qnite 
lately a joan)^ En^lishmaii waa told by a German doctor that 
his Inngs were affected, and was ordered to winter at St. 
Moritz. Not content with this opinion, the patient consulted 
a physician of the Brompton Hospital, who discovered that hia 
Inngs were perfectly sound. If he had consnlted the English 
doctor after wintering in the Engadine, his sonndneBB wonld 
have been ascribed to his so wintering, and his case, though 
really valneless as evidence, wonld have been held up as con- 
clneive. 2. Some instances, till lately quoted in favonr of 
the winter-cnre, have broken down throngh death or relapse ; 
perhaps, however, the cnre in these cases might have beea 
more effectnal if it had had a longer trial. 3. An oocaaional 
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other hand, there are consumptive patients whom 
the air seems to have kept alive, and who are, 
though not well, quite well enough to enjoy life. 
The list might be swelled with examples of native 
Engadiners who, having become ill in the plains 
below, are much better since their return home. 
It is true that evidence founded on native consti- 
tutions is of doubtful application to Englishmen. 
But, in this inquiry, we must make the most of 
what evidence we can get, for so few invalids 
have wintered in the Engadine, that the freezing 
process should be said, not to have failed there, 
but never fairly to have been tried. With Davos, 
of course, the case is different. The experiment 
has there been tried on such a scale, and for such 
a time, as, I think, to leave no reasonable doubt 
that it has, in many instances, been successful. 
On the whole, the best medical opinion seems to 
be that the freezing-cure promises well where 
there is tendency to disease rather than actual 
disease, or where the disease is either dormant or 
counteracted by a constitution otherwise sound 
and vigorous ; but that the remedy is always a 
very strong one ; and that, both in Scotland and in 
Switzerland, it has been used too indiscriminately. 

recovery from lung-disease on Alpine heights proves little ; 
for, even in the bad air of London hospitals, snch recoveries 
occnr unexpectedly. 
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Hence the general remark with which this article 
opened applies with the utmost force to consump- 
tive patients; it is sheer madness for these to 
seek the mountain-cure without the sanction of a 
physician who has made the subject his special 
study. 

From this doleful topic, it is a relief to pass on 
to a class of invalids who, without doubt, profit 
immensely by the Engadine air. I refer to those 
(overworked students and others) who, though 
free from organic defects, suffer from cerebral 
anaemia, and in general from nervous debiUty. 
With these, moreover, the experiment of a pro- 
longed stay is a safe one ; for, not being liable to 
be bedridden, they can depart instantly if they 
feel less well ; and, being organically sound, they 
can rely on such natural indications as their feel- 
ings offer. In the infantine phrase, so long as 
they like the Engadine air, it probably likes them. 
That many will be thus drawn to St. Moritz, may 
be inferred from the large and increasing number 
of nervous sufferers who prefer the English 
winter, with all its drawbacks, and without 
its field sports, to the English summer. This 
preference is mainly restricted to the younger 
generation, and seems unaccountable to veterans, 
who fail to perceive that, on this head, the public 
taste is being modified scarcely less suddenly than, 
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in Pope's day, it became modified in a very differ- 
ent relation ; — 

"Oar fathers praised rank venison ; yon snppose 
Perhaps, yonng man, onr fathers had no nose." 

We now sometimes credit our forefathers with a 
no less felicitous inexperience of nerves. Not, of 
course, that among them functional disorders of 
the nerves and brain were unknown. But it 
seems that such disorders are now growing more 
frequent, and that they exhibit symptoms novel in 
their commonness and in their occasional intensity. 
One of these symptoms of cerebral anaemia is the 
very modern craving for cold, which may be said, 
like Pallas, to have sprung out of the brain, and 
to have come fidl-grown into the world. Such a 
craving is conspicuous in certain invalids who find 
the English climate, taken as a whole, too relaxing ; 
they can hold their ground well enough in the 
English winter and spring, but they tend to 
become ill in the summer and autumn. These 
are the persons already mentioned who, during 
July and August, are disappointed with St. 
Moritz ; they are all the time disposed to com- 
plain (slightly altering the famous stanza) that 
" 'tis cold of which their nerves are scant ; 'tis 
cold, not heat, for which they pant, more cold and 
keener than they want." Yet, murmur as they 
may, and do, it is to such as these that the 
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Engadine does most permanent good ; for, of all 
people, they derive most benefit from prolonging 
and repeating their visits. 

It will perhaps be contended that hardly any 
Englishmen will ever be so akin to Polar bears as 
to wish or need, out of even a few years of their 
lives, to spend a third or a fourth part in the 
Engadine ; and that those who, with the desire, 
have also the leisure, for such a summerless long 
vacation, will be still fewer. Yet, in regard to 
the mere finding of leisure, we have ample 
evidence that where there is a will there is a way, 
and that whatsoever a man hath he will give for 
his health. The crowds that manage to winter 
abroad in the Riviera and other warm places, are 
among the many proofs of this. An experienced 
doctor once told me that he had lately discovered, 
with some surprise, how large is the number of 
delicate people who, having a suflScient com- 
petence to secure absolute leisure, devote that 
leisure to waiting, so to say, upon health. It is 
true that these patients (in every sense of the 
word) are quite as often attracted by heat as by 
cold. But the physician I speak of had been at St. 
Moritz ; and it was mainly to cold-seekers that his 
language referred. Indeed, we have many illustra- 
tions of the truth that bracing is becoming more 
and more the order of the day; and that cold (unlike 
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gold) rises steadily in value. On this head, Davos, 
with its five hundred winterers, speaks volumes. 
Another indication, less weighty in itself, but 
more directly bearing on our present subject, is 
the fascination exercised over many visitors of 
the Engadine by the wonderfully keen air on the 
Bemina Pass, which is some 1,500 feet higher 
than St. Moritz. In 1870, a delicate lady found 
it worth her while to go almost daily fi'om Pon- 
tresina to the top of this pass, a distance of 
ten miles, so as to breathe the fine air for a few 
hours. The hospice on the pass has been since 
much improved; and some health-seekers, un- 
daunted by the loneliness and the smell of stables, 
find that a few weeks spent there make a pleasant 
change from the noise and occasional heat of St. 
Moritz — ego vel Prochytam proepono Suburrae, Of 
course this preference is restricted to the physical 
Irreconcilables, who allow of no compromise with 
heat. But of this small (though increasing) body, 
a few have found their stay at Bernina the turning- 
point after a long illness ; and how enthusiastically 
do they now dwell on its abnormal combination 
of charms ! In fact, they go to Bernina to have 
the summer of their discontent made glorious 
winter ; transformed, indeed, into a sort of expur- 
gated edition of the English winter — the English 
winter without its damp, and the East winds with- 
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out tlieir pungency; differing also from the English 
wiuter in the deep blue of the sky, and in the daz- 
zling and enchanting brilliance of the sunlight. One 
drawback, however, there is to a long residence 
ou this pa£s — there are absolutely no trees ; ii'^lflsa 
haply we count as a tree the dwarf willow (SdUat 
herbacea), which rises barely two inches from &e 
ground 1 So that Uiose only should drefun of 
making a stay whose zeal for turning August 
into March is such as to reoontule them to the 
prayer, — 

" Pooe ma pigris aU nails ouapii 
Arbor nfltiT& recreatnr ftnH." 

Perhaps, after all, the absence of trees is not an 
unmixed evil. The superiority of Bemina to 
Pontresina in point of bracingness is out of all 
proportion to the difference between the two 
places in respect of cold. That superiority is, in 
great part, due to the extreme dryness of the 
Bemina air ; and the dryness must be increased 
by the scantiness of vegetation. It should, how- 
ever, be explained that Bemina is by no means, — 

"A mountain- top 
Wtere biting cold will never let grass grow."* 

Many wild-flowers grow there, including some 
not found at the lower elevation of St. Moritz. 

• Henry VL, Part II. 
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Also, tlie wildness of the scenery is heightened 
by the Cambrena glacier ; and by sundry patches 
of snow close to the Hospice, which linger on into 
August. But the most striking features in the 
landscape are the Black and the White Lakes, 
which are only a few yards apart, and the latter 
of which owes its colour to glacier water. 
Possibly even the treelessness, and the rocks 
fantastically scattered about, help to give the 
scene a certain weird and unearthly attractiveness, 
and to make it look as if transported bodily from 
an Eastern tale or from an allegory. The two 
lakes especially, so close to each other, yet so 
marvellous in their contrast, recall the passage 
where Bunyan describes the mouth of the bottom- 
less pit as hard by the gate of the Celestial City. 
Fact, however, in this case improves upon fiction, 
as the White Lake at Bemina is much larger than 
the Black one. 

From the Lago Bianco and Lago Nero respec- 
tively issue streams flowing into the Adda and the 
Inn. But the finest watershed in the Engadine is at 
theLugni See* (not far from Maloja) ; where, from 
a single spot, a stone may be cast into the Inn, into 
a feeder of the Rhine, or into a feeder of the Po. 
Some enthusiastic mountaineers call this the 

♦ Called also **The Frozen Lake." After the severe 
winter of 1870-1, it remained frozen until Angnst. 

Z 
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watershed of Europe; and, in one sense, it 
deserves the appellation. At St. Gothard, indeed, 
the watershed is, on the whole, grander ; for it 
contains the sources of the Rhine, the Rhone, the 
Reuss, and the Ticino. But there is, I believe, no 
single spot at St. Gothard within a stone's throw 
of these various sources ; so that the Lugni water- 
shed, though otherwise less impressive, has the 
advantage (one may say) in compactness. 

Of the glaciers no minute account will here 
be attempted ; for, unfortunately, such an account 
would have to be given at second-hand. The 
Morteratsch glacier is said to be the easiest to see 
thoroughly, and also to be the best worth seeing. 
Carriages can go almost to its base; and non- 
climbers can form a very fair impression of it 
from this point and (better still) from the road 
up to Bernina. The Rosegg glacier is less readily 
approached through its long valley ; and the 
Roseggthal itself is, in parts at least, not very 
striking. The mountains do not seem high enough, 
and the valley is neither narrow enough nor still 
enough to come up to one's ideal of Alpine seclu- 
sion ; and, near the glacier, the few stunted trees, 
suggesting as they do the impotence of Nature, 
are more destructive, either than a luxuriant 
growth or than complete barrenness, of all senti- 
ment akin to that of the Psalmist who exclaimed. 
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** What is man that thou regardest him ?" or, we 
may add, to that of the romancist who represented 
Monte Cristo as fascinated by solitude "dans 
le silence de Timmensit^, et sous le regard du 
Seigneur." 

No part of the Bngadine impresses me nearly 
so much as the beautiful valley called Beversthal. 
In it the number of creeping firs is said to be 
almost unexampled, that of j?inM8 cembras is cer- 
tainly very great. These with their dark foliage 
heighten the effect produced by this narrow valley, 
which is enclosed between high walls of steep and 
rugged mountains. It runs in a crescent round 
the back of Pitz Ot; and altogether its aspect 
has a peculiar charm — a charm which a German 
writer declares to be unparalleled. Nor is it less 
to the ear than to the eye that this dim, religious 
valley is impressive. Baedeker notices the per- 
vading silence of the ^ugsidme Siauneparticularite 
etonnante. This remark may have been correct 
once ; now, however, it can hardly be applied to 
the main valley of the Engadine — certainly not to 
St. Moritz and Samaden in the season. But it 
still holds in reference to the side valleys, espe- 
cially to Beversthal, which is a sort of mountain 
cul de saCy wholly without traffic, and which the 
absolute stillness helps to make solemn and even 
deathlike. Perchance this eloquent silence may 

z2 
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be one reason why certain spots in the Engadine, 
when revisited from year to year, so frequently 
and so painfully recall such sentiments as aro 
entertained for an ancestral home which has been 
known from childhood, which stirs every feeling 
of pride and affectioa, while yet it reposes in 
majestic dulness, and has the vault where those 
who have been loved lie buried. Such gloomy 
reflections gain force when one observes with 
what wonderful rapidity, in the cold, dry air of 
St. Moritz, the natives, especially the women, 
wither and shrivel up. One comes to associate 
this rugosus f rigor e pagits with human decay, 
and to think of it as a sort of gorgeous tomb. 
Not, of course, that such meditations as these 
are exclusively a growth of the Engadine. They 
belong more or less to nil mountainous regions ; 
insomuch that they make us feel that there is, 
after all, a real foundation for Buckle's too sweep- 
ing assertion about mountain-scenery overawing 
men, and disposing them to superstition. Assu- 
redly such scenery enervates us with the reminder 
that the hills stand fast for ever ; while we 

oTTTTore npurra Odvo)fL€<;, avaKooi Iv \Bov\ KoiXa 
€iSofjiC^ €v fidXa fiaKfwv arcp/xoia vyypcrov virvov. 

It is obvious to remark that a similar train of 
reflections may be excited by the ocean. The 
ocean (as Byron has shown in a famous passage) 
has the same sort of effect in dwarfincr our 
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dignity and humbling our pride that mountains 
have. But mountains have this influence in a 
greater degree. For the sea, with its bustling 
and tumbling, and its changes between calm and 
storm, has some analogy, and falls into a kind of 
sympathy, with human emotions. But, in an 
Alpine range, the steadfast peaks look down, 
from age to age, on human weakness and 
wretchedness with something of the brutal in- 
difference of Epicurean gods. Moreover, a nar- 
row and unfrequented valley, such as Beversthal, 
tends to stunt and paralyze us more than the sea 
does, because tlie mountains rob us of our horizon, 
and appear to cut us off from the world.* It 
may be added that the sea, with its steamboats 
and breakwaters, has at least a few signs to mark 
*' how grows the day of human power " ; whereas 

* The sentiment of isolation springs up in Alpine gorges 
very commonly. But it affects people in different ways. It 
has been said of secluded valleys that " elles ont ceci de 
charmant, qu'on pent croire que c'est la fin du monde, que 
par dela il en existe un autre bien different de celui que nous 
voyons, un monde ou r^gne une divine harmonic, ou toutea 
les femmes sont fideles, ou toute question obtient sa reponse 
et tout devouement sa recompense, oii les biens sont assures, 
ou les bonheurs sont ^ternels." In a like spirit, it may be 
added that the praise which Ovid bestowed on astronomers 
is even more applicable to those who get rid of their Welt- 
schmerz in the elevated and elevating seclusion of the moun- 
tains : — 

*^ Crcdibile est illos pariter vitiisque looiiqiie 
Altius humanis exsernisse caput." 
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desolate heights merely penetrate and oppress us 
— as sunrise and sunset oppressed Catullus, and 
as the waxing and waning moon oppressed Horace 
— with the thought that the individual withers, 
and natural forces are ever the same. 

The foregoing sentiment tends, as we have 
said, to arise in all mountainous districts ; or, at 
any rate, in all those districts, rare in civilised 
countries, where the natural features are so 
strongly marked, and where man has added so 
little, that an ancient inhabitant, if he could now 
rise from the dead, would recognise his home 
certainly and at once. But, in the lonely parts 
of the Engadine, the sentiment is exceptionally 
strong. A traveller, spending several weeks at 
the Eiffel, has time to get his feelings into har- 
mony with the solitude, and to become, as it were, 
part of the scene. But, in the neighbourhood of 
St. Moritz, such gleams of solitude as there are 
shine brighter through the. contrast. After 
*' communing with the universe " on the Fex 
glacier, the tourist returns at nightfall to the 
Kulm Hotel, where not unfrequently a ball (with 
various civilised appendages, such as invitation 
cards for outsiders) is given by the Italians and 
English, where once in the season there is a 
cotillon duly besprinkled with princes and prin- 
cesses, and lasting till two in the morning, and 
where last year a newly arrived lady asked quite 
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Beriously the scarcely surprising and possibly 
prophetic question : " N'est-ce pas qu'il y a un 
th^&tre ici ? " To some persons who make a long 
annual stay in the Engadine, and who object to 
being bored, a contrast of this sort has its plea- 
sant side ; they are not sorry that their summer 
home should have a time for every work under 
the sun, including even " a time to dance." But 
to the genuine lover of mountains, these dancing 
tourists are so many trespassers on his preserve ; 
he looks upon St. Moritz as a sort of Ramsgate 
on the Alps, and hates it with a perfect hatred. 
Nevertheless, the fact is, that, through the Bn- 
gadine being a favourite resort of over-worked 
students, a large proportion of the visitors con- 
sists of cultivated persons ; and, as the autunm 
advances, the cockney element almost wholly dis- 
appears. But it is with the Engadine itself, as 
well as with its visitors, that the climbers are at 
war. Mr. Freshfield goes so far as to describe 
the Engadine rather enigmatically as bleak up- 
lands " where a shallow uniform trench does duty 
for the valley which has never yet been dug out, 
and where the minor and most conspicuous peaks 
have a mean and ruinous aspect." So harsh a 
criticism is, we confess, to us incomprehensible ; 
though, no doubt, when we gaze on the huge and 
hideous Kurhaus, and on the long and most in- 
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oongraous street of bran new pennonSf which 
ahready crosses the river, and will soon stretch 
for nearly a mile (from the Kurhaus to the vil- 
lage), we often think how different the stream 
and lakes would look viridi 9% gramine eluderei 
undas Herha, and if giant hotels (to say nothing 
of the projected railroad) did not violate the 
native rock.* But, at any rate, the hotels and 
pensions cannot ** violate '• the summits of the 
hills around; so that, at the worst, the imme- 
diate neighbourhood of St. Moritz will become— 
what both Ireland and Cheshire have been called 
— an ugly picture in a beautiful frame. 

Another fault sometimes found with the Enga- 
dine is, that the valley might be in any moun- 
tainous country ; it lacks some of the characteristic 
features of Swiss scenery. There are many places 
out of Switzerland to which it is compared. It is 
said closely to resemble Nyneetal in India ; and 
it has been likened to various places in Norway, 
in Scotland, and in Wales. To me individually, 
the drive from St. Moritz to Sils and to the 
Maloja — with the chain of lakes on the left hand, 
which sometimes wear the aspect of a wide river 
— most forcibly recalls the ten miles, said to bo 
the most beautiful in North Wales, between Dol- 
gelly and Barmouth. Those who have never seen 

* See Juvenal, III. 10, 20. 
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the Engadine, will deem the comparison of Wales 
with it extravagant; but, in truth, though Pitz 
Languard is more than triple the height of Cader 
Idris, yet, when it is seen from the high Engadine 
valley, and through the clear Engadine air which 
makes mountains seem nearer but smaller, and 
also when the eye has been trained to judge by 
the Swiss standard of magnitude, the Swiss 
mountain does not appear much larger than the 
Welsh. Hence it arises that, by mountaineers 
who have become biases for all mountain views 
short of the grandest, as well as by some busy men 
whose holidays are short, and who need a total 
change, the scenery of the Engadine is thought 
tame and unattractive. But, for persons obliged 
to spend a large proportion of their lives in it, 
the valley derives an additional charm from its 
comparative homeliness and its manifold associa- 
tions ; it calls up old times, and gives a picture — 
though a magnified and idealized picture — of 
familiar scenes. Possibly there is a certain at- 
traction even in that " hardness " of the Enga- 
dine scenery which is the bugbear of artists, who 
seem to say of mountain views — as Principal 
Tulloch says of religious opinions — that they 
should be somewhat hazy. Still, this clearness 
or hardness helps one, as it were, to keep hold of 
the entire scene ; the outline of the mountains, if 
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too sharp for painters, yet by reason of its sharp- 
ness sticks in the memory. 

At all events, for the Engadiners themselves, 
the charm of the valley is irresistible. Their 
intense love of home may serve to explain a pecu- 
liarity which has often been noticed. When one 
considers their land and climate, one fancies 
that Nature has done her ybtj best to keep the 
inhabitants in penury. Yet, on entering their 
houses, one almost always observes signs of easy 
circumstances, sometimes even of affluence. In 
fact, it may almost be said that, of Alpine valleys, 
the Engadine is at once the poorest and the 
richest. No doubt, this general well-being is 
partly a result, because a condition, of a success- 
ful struggle with nature ; those only can live and 
bring up families in the cold climate who can 
afford the comfort which the cold climate requires. 
Something, also, is probably due to the stringent 
rule which existed till within the last few years, 
n^stniining from marriage persons who had not 
mo^^^S for the support of a family. But a similar 
rotfwl'^tion is said to have prevailed in other parts 
a( S\v\t*orhu\iU and therefore does not account 
fv^tW ^Nn^ominont prosperity of the Engadine. 
TK<*1 ^v^*^' v^""^^ ^ ^^ ootnnionly ascribed to the for- 

..n^^^'W"^ ^'^' Ku)r;uliners throughout Europe 
V-,, ^f^ 4k^ ^NAs<tr\AVoks. The strange thing, 
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however, is, that these fortunes, having been 
made out of the Engadine, should ever find their 
way into it. Of the wealth acquired by Irishmen 
in America, only a small part is brought to 
Ireland ; and even patriotic coolies enrich their 
native land, not with their money, but with their 
bones. But the emigrant Bngadiners are still 
of the Engadine, and unto the Engadine they 
return ; and the only reason they give for so 
returning is that from their beloved mountains 
they cannot permanently keep away. They come 
back to the heights ftom which they went forth — 
bound, so to say, by a mechanical law, like that 
which raises water to its own level. Natives of 
the Engadine use touching language to the effect 
that, even when they make their fortunes in 
foreign lands, they still cling to the valley and 
the family whence they sprung ; they go forth, 
like (Edipus, — 

€VTV\(i2^ fl€V, dXX' OfJUOi, 

ra r<2v rtKovroiv Ofi/jJaff ^lorov /SXcttcif. 

On a bitter day at St. Moritz, an old Engadiner, 
who had spent many years in Russia, and whom 
the cold did not suit, said to me with a shiver, 
" C'est la SibiSrie." He was very rich, and might 
have prolonged his life by sojourning in a warmer 
climate. But the love of his Siberie constrained 
him ; and thither he returned to die. It would 



\ 
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even seem that a Siberian climate often has a 
peculiar attraction for persons who are bom to 
it. A Russian lady, when asked what she thought 
of Naples, answered, " C'est une ville charmante, 
mais ce n'est pas la Sib^rie '*; and, more strangely 
still, another Russian once declared that, ** La 
Sibdrie, c'est notre Italie, surtout en hiver." Is 
it too bold a conjecture that the latter paradox 
may have been suggested by the Engadine, where 
Siberia and Italy seem to unite ? 

Not long ago, at Tiefenkasten, attention was 
drawn to two sisters by re'ason of the marked 
difference between them in point of education 
It was found that both had been to school at 
Munich, but that there the elder of them became 
ill and melancholy. The doctor pronounced the 
illness to be Heimweh — a recognised and not un- 
common malady of tlie Swiss. The poor girl grew 
worse and worse, and drooped as if disappointed 
in love; till at last she was told to go home, and 
to save her life at the expense of her education. 
It is probable that her case was an extreme one. 
But of all the Engadiners, even of those who 
succeed best abroad, it may be said that, like the 
fallen angels, they count themselves strangers in 
the low country, and that their one hope is in 
after vears 

*' To reasccnd 
Sclf-ralstul, and repossess their njitivc 8eut." 
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Hence, by comparison, it may be judged bow 
strong a fascination this delightful valley exercises 
over the delicate people whom it exactly suits, 
particularly over those who can enjoy tolerable 
health by spending season after season in it, and 
who can enjoy such health in no other way. Some 
of these — such, especially, as have not had too 
much of a good thing by being obliged to spend 
entire winters in the Engadine — ^look upon it as 
their favourite home, and can say in regard to it : 
Ubi bene, ibi patria. 



NOTE. 

*A7ra$ fifv arjp acro) Tr€pd(TLfiO^, 
"airaa'a 8c ^Oiav avSpl ycwaup irarpi^. 

" Un bean ciel/' says Madame de Stael, '* fait naitre des 
sentiments semblables k Tamour de la patrie." That the 
Engadine is abundantly capable of inspiring this sort of 
patriotism, is plain from various expressions in the foregoing 
article. Painful experience, however, has taught me that 
those expressions need to be qualified. A young man (who 
has since died) used to complain, when spending the winter 
in the Engadine, that he was in a strait betwixt two 
maladies : his lungs troubled him when he was o^the moun- 
tains — his liver went wrong when he was on them. Others, 
.ilso, have learnt to their cost that the strong air of St. 
Moritz, while doing them good in some respects, may at 
length prove mischievous in others ; and (what is worse) the 
mischief may go on for some time nn perceived. In short, those 
invalids who follow health in the exact manner in which 
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Horace was fidn to follow MaBcenas — jmt Alpium juga FlorH 
sequuntur pectore — have need to be admonished that a freqnent 
and prolonged repetition of the experiment is not always free 
from risk. 

After making this nnpleasant retractation, I will zelieve 
my mind by telling two or three anecdotes connected with 
the Eng^ine which have reached me on good authority. 
When Mr. Tennyson was staying at Pontresina in 1873, he 
was pointed out as le grand po^te Anglais to a Frenchman, 
who enthusiastically cried ont, — Comment f ett-il done Shake' 
epeare f This would have seemed incredible if I had not 
been told by a friend that her grandmother, a Mrs. Shake* 
speare, was accosted by an Italian lady of education and 
position, — Ah ! Madame, j^ai entendu parler du bonpoete. If. 
Shakespeare. EsUil par hasard voire fiUf In my under- 
graduate days, the Bishop of Columbia came to Oxford, 
and preached in one of the churches. It was reported 
that the common people were convinced that the worthy 
prelate was a great traveller and discoverer — the explanation 
being that the resemblance of sound between Bishop of Colum- 
bia and Christopher Columhus had embarrassed the popular 
intelligence ! 

The next anecdote I know to be authentic. Two sisters 
wore wandering in the woods near Campfer, when they came 
upon a piece of beautiful foliage. " How Cox would like 
this!" said one of them, who was a skilful artist. "And why 
not hens?" asked her puzzled companion. 

A game of Definitions being played at Pcntresina, a lady, 
who was asked to define the words " meeting " and " parting," 
joined the two words together, and defined " meeting and 
parting " as " hotel-life." This definition (or rather exem- 
plification) is quoted, because it well illustrates one of the 
chief peculiarities of that unique mode of life — the life of the 
toui-ist. In one of Coppi»e*s Conies Nouveaux, the heroine, 
being asked her nationality, gave the unexpected answer, 
" Je ne suis ni de Londres, ni de Paris, ni de Vienne, ni de 
Saint-Petersbourg. . . Je suis de table d*h6te.*' Most of my 
readers have sojourned in the land of the table d'hote; but I 
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doubt whether this nondescript country and its nsages are so 
familiar to any one as to those who have been thrown with 
a small miscellaneous party spending the winter at St. 
Moritz. There, if anywhere, the mode of life renders us, to 
say the least, in less good condition intellectually than phy- 
sically ; insomuch that, on our return home, our friends find 
us, like JuvenaVs tnrbots, 

" DesidiA tardos et longo frigore pingues." 

But the land of the table dltote is a land whereon the sun 
never sets ; and everywhere it has its own customs and bye- 
laws. In this pleasant, if not very edifying, country of cos- 
mopolites and butterflies, the conventional note (so to say) 
is pitched a fnll octave lower than in any other civilised 
society ; confidences are poured forth — experto crede — ^by mere 
strangers, although (or because) they never expect to see one 
again ; and friendship grows and is lost with the rapidity of 
a serpent's skin, or rather of Jonah's gourd. Our concluding 
anecdote is designed to show from what deep grounds of 
sympathy such friendship may spring. Not far from St. 
Moritz, a young lady was overheard tilling her father how 
very much she liked one of the chaplains. The watchful 
parent began to ask his daughter which of the reverend 
gentleman's discourses had so impressed and affected her. 
** Oh ! It's not that," interrupted she ; " but he hates Mayon* 
naisey and so do /." 
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Sib Charles Wheatstone. 

The following notes, though short and desultory 
in themselves, may derive an interest from the 
distinguished men to whom they relate; for 
assuredly in the philosophical Elysium, as we 
may call it, a conspicuous place should be assigned 
both to scientific discoverers or inventors, and to 
spuitual reformers, — 

Inventas et qui vitam excoluere per artes, 
Quique pii vates et Christo digna secnti. 

To Sir Charles Wheatstone it is rather late 
in the day to pay this compliment ; for, strange 
to say, he is already canonized : nay, he, 
like Augustus Caesar, has had the rare privilege 
of becoming a praesens divus. To speak more 
plainly, he was during his lifetime placed, as he 
told me with just satisfaction, in the Positivist 
Calendar. On verifying his statement, I found 
that his name was indeed inscribed in the month 
sacred to modern inventors, — in the month of 
Gutenberg, and in the week of Vaucanson : but 
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therewithal his position is anomalous and tanta- 
lising; for he is (as Oxford said of Ormond) a 
"Duke without a Duchy." It appears that, 
besides the 365 greater lights?, each of whom 
rules over one day of the year, there are lesser 
lights who are in the unfortunate position of 
Members of Parliament who wish to bring 
forward motions, and to whom the Prime Minister 
would gladly give spare days, if only there were 
spare days to give. Sir Charles is one of those 
supernumeraries whose honours are but those of 
a proxime accessit^ and who are not far from the 
kingdom of heaven. They are, as it were, the 
petite noblesse of the skies, who bear to the grande 
noblesse the same sort of relation that the twelfth 
man in a cricket match bears to the actual players. 
There is, however, this difference : — In a cricket 
match, one of the eleven may be taken ill or die ; 
and, in that case, the twelfth man will be called 
into requisition. On the other hand, the 365 
Eponymi of the Comtist Pantheon are already 
numbered with the immortals. So that, unless 
some of the greater gods are cast, like Lucifer, 
out of heaven, or unless the supernumeraries 
are allowed to preside in turn over the 29th of 
February in leap years, it is to be feared 
that Wheatstone and the other demi-gods 
"never aye, but always to be" deified, and 

2 A 
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that they will permanently be left out in the 
cold. 

It may be reasonably thought that Wheatstone 
deserved a higher rank ihan the equivocal one 
conferred on him by Comte ; for, as co-inventor 
of the electric telegraph and sole inventor of the 
stereoscope and pseudoscope, he was, if not the 
greatest, perhaps the most versatile inventor that 
ever lived. Not, indeed, that this is the greatest 
praise that can be bestowed on a man of science. 
Buckle has well said that minds of the first order 
seldom make inventions; and Sir Charles also, 
with characteristic modesty, used to place inven- 
tors below discoverers. But inventions, though 
not the highest product of human genius, are 
singular in this : they can be easily tested, and 
commend themselves alike to the few and to the 
many; nay, it is probable that their value, un- 
disputed by philosophers, is often exaggerated by 
the world at large. This is especially true of 
what Mr. Mill, not usually given to rhetoric, has 
described as " the most marvellous of all modem 
inventions, one which realised the imaginary feats 
of the magician, not metaphorically, but Uterally, 
— the electro-magnetic telegraph." It was only 
natural that the author of this invention earned a 
speedy and world-wide reputation. And accoi'd- 
ingly, if I remember rightly, when the great 
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Darwin received scientific honours at Berlin, the 
self-same distinction on the self-same day was 
conferred on Wheatstone, 

He was a member of a commission appointed 
to examine improvements in the art of war. He 
told me that some of these so-called improvements 
are designed to destroy whole armies, or to put 
them into a sound sleep which their enemies may 
make yet sounder.* All such schemes of whole- 
sale destruction are rejected unexamined. Wheat- 
stone, however, admitted that it is hard to see on 
what principle, in the ethics of slaughter, the line 
is drawn between the appliances which are and 
those which are not legitimate. 

When I said above that, as a rule, the success 
of inventions can be easily tested, I was, of course, 
speaking of their immediate success. Wheatstone 
used to remark, that predictions as to their ultU 
mate success often fail of fulfilment. Much at one 
time was expected from balloons, and at present 
little has come of them ; and he might have added, 
that at first very little was expected from the 

* This expression is borrowed from an article by the 
present writer, entitled, "Do Military Inventions promote 
Peace?" (Fortnightly Beview, March, 1871.) This article 
deals with the question now before ns, bnt is too technical to 
be reprinted 
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electric telegrapli, and that a great deal has come 
of it. He, however, quoted from Darwin, the 
poet, a very striking prophecy about steam : — 

" Soon shall tb j arm, nnconqaered Steam, afar 
Drag the slow barge, or driye the rapid car." 

The poet was perhaps a less cautious prophet 
when he added that, with the aid of steam, there 
will be an emigration to the moon, and that — 

'* Fair crews triumphant, leaning from above. 
Shall wave their flnttoring "kerchiefs as they move." 

This bold surmise may be compared with a yet 
bolder speculation which has lately been put 
forward, seemingly in earnest, by a great living 
writer. In the Dialogues PhilosojMqneSy Renan 
intimates a hope that some future race analogous, 
if superior, to mankind, will carry science so far 
that they will be able to migrate from planet to 
planet ; so that, when the temperature of their own 
planet becomes incompatible with health and 
vigour, they will tajce refuge in another planet ; 
or, if need be, in another planetary system. " Les 
limites du ddveloppement de I'esprit seraient 
immensenicnt recul(5es, si les etres pensants des 
divcrses planfetes et surtout des divers mondes 
sideraux (Jtaient en communication les uns avec 
les autres. Peut-6tre un jour I'univers entier 
sera-t-il associd en une seule com[)agnie et un 
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seul capital. Les ressources de I'esprit seraient 
alors in^puisables." It is to be feared that the 
inhabitants of our poor little Earth will fail to 
accomplish this work. But what of that ? " Des 
milliers d'essais se sont ddja produits, des milliers 
se produiront; il suffit qu'il j en ait un qui 
rdussisse." Sooner or later, with boundless time 
and space at her disposal, Nature can hardly fail 
to produce a race capable of constructing what 
we may call the interstellar railway; and the 
railway, once made, will never be broken up. In 
a later work, he returns to this subject, and 
makes the characteristically French exclamation, 
— " Courage, Nature 1 " almost as if Nature were 
more likely to do her work efl&ciently under the 
stimulus of M. Kenan's approbation.* 

Wheatstone remarked, how very uncertain 
are all forecasts of the weather. So far as 
distant forecasts are concerned, he considered that 
the most important fact hitherto ascertained is, 
that there are short cycles of eleven years, and 
longer cycles of thirty-three years, in which sea- 
sons more or less similar in temperature, in the 
number of falling stars, and of spots on the sun, 
have a tendency to recur. In this relation I can- 
not forbear quoting an instance, if not of a scientific 
prediction being fulfilled, at least of a popular 
generalisation being verified. In his very unequal 

* See the Note at the end of this article. 
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essay on the Vicissitude of Things^ Bacon write8» — 
** There is a Toy, which I have heard, and I would 
not have it given over, but waited upon a little. 
They say, it is observed, in the Low Countries 
(I know not in what Part), that every Five and 
Thirty Years, the same kind and suit of Years 
and Weathers, comes about again: — As great 
Frosts, great Wet, great Droughts, warm Winters, 
Summers with little Heat, and the like : And they 
call it the Prime. It is a Thing, I do the rather 
mention, because, computing backwards, I have 
found some Concurrence.** 

Sir Charles told me that he had a curious 
conversation with the Emperor of the French 
about Spiritualism. The Emperor gave an account 
of sundry marvels which he had seen, and asked 
whether Wheatstone could explain them. Sir 
Charles admitted that he could not ; but said that 
many feats of legerdemain seem inexplicable 
until they are explained. By way of example, he 
told Louis Napoleon, without at first giving the 
explanation, of a trick by which a conjuror seems 
to read through a wall. When the Emperor 
admitted that he could not see how this was done, 
Wheatstone showed that the trick might be per- 
formed by meaus of manifold paper. The Emperor 
remained unconvinced, and merely said, "Mr. 
Uome's performances are not like that." 



\ 
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It will be inferred from what has been said, 
that Sir Charles devoted some attention to the 
great lusua naturae (or rather, supematuralitatis) 
of our century — the violent recoil against mate- 
rialism which has driven tens of thousands into 
Mormonism on the other side of the Atlantic, and 
which on both sides has induced many good and 
not wholly insane persons to sell their scientific 
birthright and to serve tables. He felt so strongly 
on this point, that he disapproved of scientific 
men condescending to witness seances^ — most of 
them are unwilling to suspect, and unable to 
detect, imposture ; and he thought that, if any 
experts are to be present at those sad exhibitions, 
they ought to be professional conjurors. Not that 
he regarded all the reputed marvels as springing 
from imposture : many of them he ascribed to 
delusion. Both he and Mr. Babbage spoke of 
Russian Scandal as the most instructive of games ; 
for it shows that a story, when passed on, will 
often gather bulk as rapidly as a snowball when 
rolled. On one occasion he heard that a friend 
of his own had pulled off the boot of a medium 
who was floating in the air. But his friend, being 
cross-questioned, said that he himself had not 
seen this feat performed, but that he had been 
told that other people had seen it! Another 
instance which Sir Charles related is more curious, 
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and iny olves a more momentous issue ; for, if tbe 
fact were established, it might be thought both 
hterally and metaphorically an experimentum cruets 
demonstrating Judaism to be true and Christianity 
to be false. He was told that a Jewish lady, when 
paying a visit to a noted Spiritualist, was shown 
into a room where there was a model of the great 
bell of Moscow, which is surmounted by a cross ; 
suddenly, of its own accord, the Christian symbol 
broke away from the bell, and, as she approached, 
it fell at her feet, as the image of Dagon fell before 
the ark. My scientific and my orthodox readers 
will learn with equal satisfaction that this signi- 
ficant portent was explained aw'ay. On further 
inquiry, Wheatstone discovered that his informants 
had rightly reported the fact that the miniature 
cross had fallen at the Jewess's feet, but that they 
had omitted the previous fact, that the Jewess 
had been handling the miniature cross, and had 
unintentionally broken it off ! 

This is a short summary of what Wheatstone 
told me in regard to the spiritualistic belief, — a 
belief which endows material bodies with magical 
properties ; but, before taking leave of this rank 
idolatry, I will myself add one observation. Sup- 
pose that at a seance^ when the guests are 
assembled and the lights are extinguished, Mr. A. 
found that his purse had migi'atcd from his own 
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pocket into that of his more astute neighbour 
Mr. B., and suppose that Mr. B. urged the plea 
that, as not only men, but tables, can fly about 
like birds, it is not incredible that purses may do 
the like, — what rejoinder would be given to this 
plea? If it was noted as a suspicious circum- 
stance that the purse made its pilgrimage when 
the candles were out, it would be obvious to 
answer that table- worshippers are like pickpockets 
in this, that they love darkness rather than light. 
If it was further contended that all experience 
shows that purses are bound by the law of gravi- 
tation, it might be replied that, thirty years ago, 
to claim for tables immunity from that law was 
regarded as a novelty. In a word, if faith began 
to move tables in 1845, why may it not begin to 
move purses in 1885 ? And, conversely, if at a 
pickpocket's trial the notion of the " levitation " 
of purses would be at once hooted out of court, 
how long will public opinion tolerate the belief in 
the levitation of tables and of human bodies ?* 

* A distingnished advocate, who was employ e<l at the 
inquest on Mr. Bravo*s death, has assured me that no ex- 
planation of the occurrence is quite satisfactory. Science*8 
deficiency is Superstition's opportunity. In default, then, of 
a rational explanation, why did not Spiritualists suggest that 
the poisoning was the work of the Devil F If spirits, both 
good and evil, are wont to play tricks with physical laws for 
no apparent purpose, what is more natural than that evil 
t>i)irits should play such tricks for a very characteristic pur- 
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Dean Stanley. 

In undertakiiig to write about Dean Stanley, I 
am filled with apprehension, — 

** Ne parya Tjrrliexinm per lequor 
Vela darem." 

An orthodox clergjrman once described a party 
at the Deanery as made up of "lordlings and 
atheists." This cynical comment was most un- 
just ; but I quote it as illustrating the wide scope 
of Stanley's influence. He was universally as well 
as deservedly popular ; and, like the Angel in the 
Apocalypse who stood " upon the sea and upon 
the earth," he kept his balance while supported 
by elements the most discordant. In writing 
about such a man, one must needs raise expecta- 
tions which, in the present instance, will not be 
satisfied. So I had bettor mention, once for all, 
that I only made (the future) Dean Stanley's 
acquaintance when I was an undergraduate in 
1856, and that (with one exception) my intercourse 
with him closed in 18G8. The following notes are 
mostly compiled from conversations which occurred 

pose — that of mnrdeving one innocent person, and of casting 
suspicion on three others ? Indeed, it is in nowiso impossible 
that, if tlio sad event had occurred three centuries ago, tho 
Satanic solution would liavo been accepted, and some luckless 
witch would have been burnt. 
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during that interval. And they make no pretence 
of being a complete portrait of one who eminently 
deserves the praise bestowed by Ennius on 
Scipio, — 

** Qaem plurimae consentinntgentes primarium foisse vimm." 

I once asked Dean Stanley's greatest friend at 
Oxford whether he did not consider Stanley's 
memory to be unsurpassed. " No," was the reply; 
" Conington has a better memory, but Stanley 
has a more useful one.*' But retentiveness of 
memory was not the only point that the two Old 
Rugbeianshad in common. I remember getting into 
a singular discussion with Professor Conington as 
to whether music at an evening party was or was 
not to be desired. Conington objected to it as a 
bar to conversation, whereas I (being then a shy 
undergraduate) welcomed it as an excuse for 
silence. Nevertheless, in our general estimate of 
music we agreed. It is well known that Stanley 
set a like value on it, and that, if he had chanced 
to take note of Keats's twofold statement that — 

'' Heard melodies arc sweet, bat those unheard 
Are stceeter^** 

it would have been to the latter of the proposi- 
tions that he would have limited his assent- 

The following anecdote I can vouch for. When 
the Protestant persecution against "Ritualism at 
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St. George*8-m-tlte-East was at its hottest, the 
Dean, with his usual chivahry, gave his presence 
and support to Mr. Bryant King. Even his 
silvery eloquence &iled to command attention, 
loid the sermon was more than once interrupted 
by unseemly brawling. On leaving the church, 
the Dean, hard put to for some word of kindness 
and sympathy, remarked, — "At any rate, Mr. 
King, I can congratulate you on your music. I 
never remember to have heard more hearty con* 
gregational singing." The fact was, that the Pro- 
testants had started " God Save the Queen " in 
opposition to the Rector's choir, and the Decani 
and Anti-Decani had exercised their lungs & qui 
mieux mievjx. 

That a musical ear could have been wholly 
wanting in men of such imagination as Conington 
and Stanley, would seem incredible, if there were 
not many instances of the like kind. The anomaly 
suggests a question which has often puzzled me — 
Why is this unfortunate defect so often discovered 
in persons of intellectual tastes, but hardly ever 
in persons without those tastes ? Is it that 
the failing is specially incident to studious per- 
sons, being (in theological language) a thorn in 
the flesh sent to buffet them, or (in scientific Ian- 
guage) being the result of some mysterious "cor- 
relation of growth " ? — or is it that unintellectual 
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persons are in an equal degree liable to the de- 
ficiency, but that they are ashamed to acknow- 
ledge it ? 

This, however, was not the only form of anads- 
thesia conspicuous in Stanley. He was wanting 
in the sense of taste, and is reported to have said 
that the only food he liked was bread-and-butter, 
because it went down so smoothly. Aristotle 
would have said that he had a^i?, but not yevatg. 
It will even appear that his appetite was not a 
sufficient guide to him as to the amount he re- 
quired. His relations assured me that at break- 
fast he would (after the Pauline fashion) eat those 
things that were set before him, asking no ques- 
tions ; but that, when he had come to the end of 
his help, it was hard to induce him to take 
another. This difficulty, however, was evaded 
with an ingenuity worthy of the friends of 
Dominie Sampson. When the Dean was deep in 
conversation with his neighbour on one side, 
Lady Augusta or Miss Stanley would from time 
to time come on the other side, and surreptitiously 
refill his empty plate. They thus contrived that 
his childlike aetas improvida ludificetur Labrorum 
tenus . . . deceptaque non capiatur. 

Mrs. Stanley told the writer's father that she 
found her son an admirable cicerone in the Man- 
chester Exhibition. But hrs interest in the pic- 
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tores was Inrtorial ndier liiaii wtistie. It lias 
even been said that natural Boeaaetj, of wliich he 
has left such jncturesqoe deacri^ptiom^ was Tahied 
b J him only for its associations Bat» if we admit 
thisy we must nse the word anaeiatiam in a wido 
sense ; for he was keenly a£ye to the grandeor 
and solemnity of certain places, especmOy of what 
may be called dim religions valleys. Thns, he 
told me that he (perhaps rather unwillingly) 
found the sacred sights of Palestine less im{»ree- 
iiye than those of Greece, especially tiian Delj^ 
It may be convenient to take this opportoniiy 
fji i^Mording one or two more of his notes of 
tllivtll* Ho made a tour in Spain in the antomn 
fkt \^^0\ and observed that, in some Spanish 
oh\Uvho8, tho screen, instead of separating the 
f^SKsW U\>\\\ tho nave, is brought down towards 
ihoooul\\*of tho nave. In this particular they 
l>^u^iu\lo\l him of Westminster Abbey; and he 
I>^^mn1o\1 I ho rosombhiuco as not merely acci- 
itiv^(u)% h\\{ M capable of being historically ex- 

|^hMUO\ls 

S\M\^o i^s*uh>r8 may have lioiird the following 
IMV00\lv*to whioh ho Uvsod to toll in illustration of 
tho Cwmiliarity of Hungarians with Latin. A 
Uuugnriau jouth, of whom Stanley had made 
H\vvimO iuiiuirit\s, suddenly turned the tables on 
hin ov\^«»-oxamiuor, and asked what was his occu- 
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pation, Stanley replied that he was a teacher of 
Latin. Whereupon the youth exclaimed with 
disappointment : " Tu Latine doces ? Parviaavmoa 
ei^go pueros I^* 

The Dean gave a curious account of an interview 
with Pius IX. He said that the Pope expressed 
great regret at some trifling illness or accident which 
had befallen the Queen, and that it was difficult 
to make him understand that the great sorrow of 
her Majesty's life was her widowhood. Perhaps, 
however, this difficulty may have been due to the 
fact that the Dean was not a good French scholar, 
and that the Pope was a very bad one. Indeed, 
a lady who was privately presented to his Holiness 
assured me that he spoke with the warmest sym- 
pathy of the Queen's bereavement, and said he 
was "tr^ ennuye de I'entendre" (meaning, of 
course, /4cAe). 

The Dean went on to say that the Pope asked 
him : " Connaissez-votis Pusey ? " Stanley thought 
that he said : " Etes-vous epouse ? " (the correct 
word, I need hardly add, would have been marie). 
After this little misunderstanding had been cleared 
up, and the answer duly given, the Pope ex- 
claimed : " Pusey c^est une cloche qtd sonnet sonnet 
sonncy pour inviter tout le monde a Veglise^ et qui 
lui-meme ny entre jamais J* 

The Dean was curious to learn whether the 
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epigram was tbe Pope's own ; on inquiry, lie came 
to the conclusion tbat it was original, but not 
extemporaneous. Tbe comparison is certainly a 
happy one, and may recall a beautiful passage in 
tiie Souvenin de ma Jeunesse^ in which Benan 
speaks of a legend current in Brittany, tbat a 
town, called Is, had been submerged near the 
coast, and that ofttimes its church bells may be 
heard from beneath the waves, mingling with the 
anthem of the day. Speaking of the chords of 
his Catholic education which still vibrate, he says : 
*' n me semble souvent que j'ai au fond du ccBur 
une ville d'ls, qui Sonne encore des cloches 
obstin^s a convoquer aux offices sacr6es dra 
fiddles qui n'entendent plus." 

From these few remarks on Dean Stanley's 
travels, I pass on to his views on politics and 
literature. He was an enthusiastic admirer of 
Scott's novels ; and once, when he had been present 
at a debate in the Oxford Union, in which Claver- 
house was vehemently attacked, he intimated that 
modern Liberals are too apt to apply the standard 
of their own day to the Tories of former times. 
Like most of us, he inclined more and more to 
Conservatism in advancing years. Indeed, I 
suspect that, in certain states of mind, he was 
disposed rather to accept than to welcome de- 
mocracy ; and tbat he acquiesced in it with the 
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sort of resignation with which, according to his 
friend Clough, an imaginative philosopher might 
acquiesce in his future bride, — 

" Not as the thing he would wish, but the thing he must even 
put up with." • 

His conduct after the death of the Prince Im- 
perial led some Liberals to think that he was a 
strong partisan of the Napoleons. It may there- 
fore be interesting to record a few remarks which 
(in or about 1867) he made respecting the 
Emperor. Some years before, an Englishman of 
my acquaintance, who had been kind to Louis 
Napoleon during his exile, received from him, 
when the Empire was established, a very friendly 
letter, which was followed by more substantial 
marks of favour. On being asked whether he 
had not first written something very compliment- 
ary, which had led to this warm acknowledgment 
from his old friend, the Englishman answered: 
" I told him what I firmly believe, that he is the 
greatest man since Alexander the Great." Arthur 
Stanley, on hearing of this incident, seemed 

• " Democracy," some one has said, " is like the grave : it 
takes, but it gives not back." Such a democrate malgre lui 
as the author of this remark virtually likened our poorer 
classes to Hophni and Phinehas, who said, Give unto us, or 
else we will take by force ; and who, I suppose, when they were 
constrained to use force, were not wont to moderate their 
exactions ! 

2b 
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surprised that Louis Napoleon could swallow such 
audacious flattery, but spoke of his recollection of 
his old friends as a " very fine " trait in his 
character. He also referred to the Emperor's 
great affection for his son, though (as he truly 
said) there was in this nothing Very remarkable. 
He strongly condemned the coup d*Stat It being 
remarked that Louis Napoleon was described in 
the Saturday Review as ^* the most extraordinary 
adventurer of modem times," the Dean observed 
that in this comment "adventurer" was the em- 
phatic word. When some one spoke of the 
Emperor's success as wonderful, he pointed out 
that this success was purchased at the cost of 
principle ; and he insisted strongly and repeatedly 
that, in the struggle of life, if one party adheres 
to principle, while the other consents to lay it 
aside, the two parties are contending with very 
unequal weapons. Such was his judgment of the 
means by which the Empire was set up. What he 
thought of the Empire itself is another matter. 
Did he, like Mr. Grote, look upon the French as 
unfit for self-government ? And did he, on that 
account, acquiesce in the Empire as a less evil 
than anarchy? I do not know. Yet I cannot 
help thinking that he regarded the manner in 
which the Imperial authority was exercised as less 
culpable than the manner in which it was obtained. 
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So that Louis Napoleon probably appeared to him 
— if not as an inverted Galba, indignus imperio nisi 
imperasset — at any rate, as a rupowoc rather than 
a tyrant. 

French literature as well as French politics 
occupied his attention. He made some interesting 
remarks about M. Taine's Histoire de la Littera^ 
ture Anglaise. He had been told that this work 
contains a curiously materialistic passage, to the 
effect that virtue and vice are as much material 
products as vinegar and salt. But he had failed 
to notice this passage. Indeed, he was struck 
by the great and even excessive praise which 
M. Taine bestows on the Church of England. 
The remark was made that M. Taine has passed 
an unfavourable verdict on Paradise Lost. He 
holds that Bunyan's picture of the celestial regions 
is attractive, if not natural; whereas Milton's 
heaven is a Whitehall grossier^ and his god is a 
facsimile of Charles I. He also seems to think 
that Milton has transplanted English life and 
respectability amid the unfamiliar trees and the 
too familiar serpents of the Garden of Eden. 
With this last criticism Dean Stanley agreed, so 
far as to admit that the description of patriarchal 
life in Paradise Lost is far less accurate than in 
Lord Byron's " Cain." In reference to the other 
comment, he contended that the great charm of 

2b2 
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Paradise Lot lies in the cUctioii, and tliafc tiiis 
can hardl J be appreciated bj a forever. 

He thouglit that people are apt to ^caggerate 
the superiority of Paradise Lost to PamdisB 
Regained. He discovered more ** sustained gran- 
deur*' in the latter poem than in the former. 
Paradise Regained has, however, nothing so 
unnatural as the invention of gunpowder by 
the rebel angels ; while, on the other hand, it has 
nothing equal to the famous passage about AbdieL 
He spoke of Addison's Commentary on Milton 
as indifferent in itself, but as interesting chrono- 
logically, being the earliest criticism of the kind. 
I will take this opportunity of adding, that 1 oon- 
suited him as to the comparative merits of Carey's 
and Longfellow's translations of Dante*. He 
thought that Carey's is the better translation, but 
that Longfellow's has the advantage in respect of 
the notes. 

He agreed with Mr. Grote and Mr. Austin in 
thinking that the current estimate of Mr. Tenny- 
son's poetry is too high. 

He gave me some useful hints about vers 
de societe. The occasion of his counsel was a 
serio-comic squib which I wrote about Fenianism, 
and which he most kindly looked over in manu- 
script. He remarked to me that editors are 
** funny people." They are bound to represent 
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the general reader ; and, unless they are " very 
stupid," they soon find out exactly what that non- 
descript person will like. He owned that, to 
himself, the taste of general readers and of pliant 
editors was often an enigma. By way of illustra- 
tion, he told me that he thought Mr. Trevelyan's 
" Ladies in Parliament," and the poems of Mr. 
Locker were much less popular than their deserts. 
He suggested to me, that the general reader is 
disposed to admire, without understanding, the 
classics; and that, in order to humour him, it 
would be prudent to call my squib by a classical 
name. He detected some resemblance between 
the verses and a parabasis of the Old Comedy, 
and accordingly, at his suggestion, they were pub- 
lished under the title of "An Aristophanio 
Chorus." 

This advice well illustrates what may be termed 
the Dean's practical scholarship. What his friend 
said of his memory in general, is especially true 
of his memory in regard to the classics. Though 
many persons possessed wider and more accurate 
scholarship, few were able to turn their scholar- 
ship to better account in the way of general illus- 
tration. He was quick to discern resemblances 
and differences between ancient and modem modes 
of thought. In explanation of my meaning, the 
following not very satisfactory example must 
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Boffioe. He told me that, except fhe phrase 
nXiw Svvroc av7«ic, he could hardly remember an 
instance in which a classical writer referred to 
the setting sun ; the fact was, that they disliked 
the idea of sunset, and recoiled from the end of 
ererything. Whether he was right — ^nay, whether 
he was quite serious in this opinion I am not 
certain* At any rate, in modem as well as in 
ancient times, the finifugal tendency, as we may 
call it, is apparent. It takes manifold forms and 
disguises. It is especially noticeable in friends 
who, like Shelley, have a morbid abhorrence of 
wishing one good-bye ; who feel this abhorrence 
strongly in proportion as they like one, imd are 
fearful that they will never see one again; 
and who, though truthful in other matters, will 
resort to any evasion or artifice to throw 
dust in one's eyes as to the day of their 
departure. 

The Dean was amused at the Greek newspapers 

giving the name of tj l^iraaiq rov (Taj3j3arou to the 

Saturday Review; and he laughingly said that 
this shows that the Greeks are not Sabbatarians. 
He thought that Homer designed the word 
TToXv^XotVjSoto to represent the sound of the sea . 
and he added that, though the word, as we 
pronounce it, may resemble the roaring of the 
waves on our coast, the modem Greek pronuncia- 
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tion is more like the gentle rippling of the Medi- 
terranean. 

When first I made his acquaintance, Buckle's 
History was in everybody's mouth. Professor 
Conington thought that Mill was a great man, 
and that Buckle was only a clever man. Arthur 
Stanley praised Biickle far more warmly. If I 
remember right, it was at Stanley's table that a 
lady asked Buckle what he believed. "I had 
rather," he replied, " that you asked me what I 
do not believe." It was, I think, in answer to a 
question by the same lady that Dean Stanley 
thus expressed Buckle's view : " Physical science 
never faileth : but whether there be faith it shall 
fail; whether there be hope it shall cease: 
whether there be charity it shall vanish away." 
The Dean was a great admirer of Clough, and 
told me that Clough used to be regarded as the 
** Rugby genius." It is, therefore, not impossible 
that Stanley's epigram may have been uncon- 
sciously borrowed from Clough' s lines : — 

" Not as the Scripture says is, I think, the fact. Ere our 
death-day, 
Faith, I think, does pass and love, but knowledge abideth.'* 

There is, however, probably a difference between 
the words " Faith " and " Love '* as used by 
Stanley, and as used by Clough : Stanley em- 
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ployed tbe words in their natural sense ; wlieireas 
Gloogli may have designed '^Loye'' to inclade 
leal for human progress, and ** Faith ** to inclnde 
belief in that progress. 

The following account of an interview between 
Dean Stanley and Ghunder Sen, which has been 
communicated to me by an ^e-witness, may be 
worth inserting, though it relates very indirectly 
to the Dean. Theologians of yarious shades of 
opinion were inyited to meet COiunder Sen at the 
Deanery, in the generous, if rather ambitions, 
hope of bringing about an alliance between tiie 
Brahmo Somaj and the English Church. Ghunder 
Sen made the very plausible remark that the 
doctrine of the Incarnation seems to present an 
insuperable objection to such an alliance. There- 
upon an enthusiastic clergyman rose up calidus 
juventdj and used words to the effect that the 
doctrine in question may admit of modification, 
and that the Second Person of the Trinity will 
not hold the same rank in the theology of the 
future as in the theology of the past and present. 
When this startling speech was over, one of the 
champions of orthodoxy withstood to the face 
the presumptuous Elihu, who had been instant 
out of season, and had uttered opinions unwel- 
come to his elders. At the close of the evening 
the Dean made a few remarks, but, with admir- 
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able wisdom and moderation, forbore to express 
sympathy with either of the combatants. 

Shortly after the appointment of the present 
Primate of the Northern Province, Stanley, being 
asked whether he was not surprised at his rapid 
elevation, made the oracular reply : " There has 
been nothing like it since Ambrose." Ambrose 
was chosen, before he was baptized, to be Arch- 
bishop of Milan. 

The Dean once made the acute remark that 
**the Hebrews were not an inscribing people." 
Even in the account of their passage of the 
Jordan, they are represented as merely setting up 
a cairn of stones ; the Greeks or Romans would 
have commemorated the event by a monument or 
tablet. It should, however, be borne in mind 
that the Moabites were, at least in one instance, 
inscribers ; and that the inscription on the Moabite 
stone — which reads exactly like the first chapter 
of the Chronicles of the kings of Moab — would 
prove, even if other evidence were wanting, the 
kinship between Moab and Israel. 

Dean Stanley was never a mathematician. I 
am told that in mature life, when his reputation 
was achieved, he revisited his first school, a 
private school at Liverpool, where Mr. Gladstone 
had been before him. He modestly told his 
former teacher that he was still as bad at figures 
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as ever. The teaclier gave liim an often-con-^ 
demned but ever-weloome sort of consolatioiir— ^ 
iihe consdation which, not Bocheloucaold only, 
bat St. Peter deduces from ear *'knowmg that 
the same afflictions are . accomplished in onr 
hrathren whidbi are in the world." In fact^ the 
pedagogue comforted his old pupil hj the assur- 
ance that Mr. Gladstone had also been weak in 
arithmetic. If this could truly be affirmed of 
one who is now the greatest financier of the 
age, we are tempted to say that in his caser 
Orator nMcUur^ mathematicus fit. 

It may be convenient to give two authentic 
examples of Stanley's inaptitude for arithmetic^ 
Having occasion to pay a cheque for twenty-five 
guineas, he wrote — " Twenty-five Pounds Twenty- 
five Shillings," adding in figures " £26. 25»." It 
never occurred to him that the real sum was 
£26. 5s. ! The second instance is even more 
remarkable. Stanley was examining at a public 
Bchool ; the papers were looked over, and nothing 
remained but to add up the figures representing 
the results, which were arranged, as usual, hori- 
zontally opposite each name. Unfortunately, in- 
stead of adding up the rows of figures from right 
to left, Stanley proceeded (as in an ordinary addi- 
tion sum) to add up the rows from top to bottom. 
Hence it followed that each sum represented, not 
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the total marks gained in all the subjects by each 
boy, but the total marks gained by all the boys 
in each subject. The story goes on to say that 
Stanley went despairingly to the head-master, 
assured him that the sums would not come 
right, and asked him for the names of the 
half-dozen boys who were expected to head the 
Ust.* 

The Dean told a story about Westminster 
Abbey, which tends to show that this house of 
prayer used to be regarded, if not as a den of 
thieves, at least as a monopoly of beadles. Not 
long before his appointment, a lady, contrary to 
the Protestant fashion, knelt down in the sacred 
edifice to say her private prayers. A veteran 
beadle, shocked by the innovation, interrupted 
her devotions ; he told her that if such an irregu- 
larity were permitted, there would be no end to 
it : either she must join a party of sightseers, or 
else leave the abbey ! 

Our notice of Arthur Stanley may conclude 
with a few trifles which derive their sole interest 

* This very Bammarj method of cntting the examiner's 
knot recalls the story of the embarrassed jndge who snmmed 
np to a jnry as follows : — ** Gentlemen of the Jury, the coun- 
sel in this case on both sides are nnintelligible ; the witnesses 
on both sides are incredible ; and the plaintiff and defendant 
are both men of such bad character that it is really indiffe- 
rent to me which way you give your verdict." 
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from their relation to this most interesting man« 
As Shakespeare would have said, 

'' He mends tbe jewel by the wearing it.'* 

He was much amused by the experience of an 
old friend and neighbour, a Cheshire clergyman, 
who always wore a black necktie when travelling 
to London. The shrewd divine had observed 
that he was neglected by the porters at the Eus- 
ton station ; and learnt, on inquiry, tbat clergy- 
men, being poorer or more scrupulous than other 
first-class passengers, seldom give the customary 
tip, and are treated accordingly. He, therefore, 
being wise in his generation, assumed the charac- 
ter of a prctre defroque. The Dean, on hearing 
this, playfully declared that he was quite willing 
to give the customary shilling; but he really 
dared not doff his ecclesiastical uniform. Was it 
impossible by some less violent method to appease 
the anti-clerical officials ? 

"When I was an undergraduate at Balliol, my 
tutor rebuked me for using too frequently — if it 
was not for using at all — the word " adequate." 
Shortly after the reprimand, I attended a public 
lecture by Mr. Matthew Arnold, in which the 
words "adequate" and *' inadequate " occurred 
so frequently that I could not resist counting ; 
and, so far as I remember, the word (" adequate " 
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and "inadequate" being counted as practically 
identical) was repeated little short of two dozen 
times. Not only did I relate the fact to my kind 
friend and tutor (the translator of Plato), but I 
also mentioned it to Arthur Stanley, who after- 
wards said to me, with a comico-mischievous 
smile, " I told it to Matt." My chief triumph, 
however, was that, within ten minutes after the 
lecture was over, my little computation had the 
honour of becoming anonymous, and was repeated 
to me as a piece of news. 

The sympathetic and versatile temperament of 
the Dean was shown by the boyish pleasure which 
he took in puzzles and jeux de inots. I remember 
his being delighted with a rhyme — the only pos- 
sible one, I believe — to the word mouthy which 
was invented by some Cambridge man : — 

"He who would fain a senior wrangler be, 
Must eat but little and must drink but tea, 
Must bum bis midnight oil from month to month, 
And solve binomials to the n + l***." 

The Roman general who gave battle on the 
most inauspicious day in the whole Calendar — 
the common anniversary of Cremera and of AUia 
— was expected to lose : and he lost. No one felt 
a greater interest than Dean Stanley in extinct 
modes of thought, and in the strange accidents 
which, by impartially confirming contradictory 
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beliefs, are the bulwark of all superstitions and 
of none. It may, therefore, be worth remarking 
that on this anniversary (July 18th) his own. 
death occurred. The coincidence recalls a more 
extraordinary one which had relation to Ottfried 
Miiller, who, after having written disparagingly 
about the Hellenic Sun-god, died at Athens from 
the effects of a sunstroke which he received on 
the site of the temple at Delphi ! May not the 
scholar who was blessed with so appropriate a 
fate be likened to a soldier falling in the moment 
of victory ? Credibile est ipsum sic voluisse moH. 



Canon Kinc.sley. 

The apology with which I prefaced my short 
notice of Dean Stanley is yet more needed by my 
far shorter notice of Canon Kingsley. My inter- 
course w4th him was confined to a single day, 
which I had the great pleasure of spending at 
Eversley, and to the exchange of a few letters. One 
of those letters and part of another are published 
in the Life. The following is an extract from a 
letter which lie wrote to me about my article on 
Longevity. As the letter was unfortunately mis- 
laid when the Life was published, the extract is 
now printed for the first time : — 
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" I have thonglit over the subject for some time. It seems 
to me that life over eighty is very rare (if yoa like, I will 
send you a precis of deaths of old folk in my parish, a very 
healthy one, for 30-40 years past, of those who have died of 
mere old age). But I have held that where races, as in Russia, 
Ireland, and other savage countries, are epurSs of their 
weakly members by hard living, a few great strong ones 
might live on to any age, if their circumstances (food, 
air, habits, clothes) were not altered. And I should there- 
fore look for cases of extreme long life, not among the higher, 
but among the lower classes ; never among the town-dwellers, 
always in remote agricultural districts. Continuity of. cir- 
cumstance, I know from medical experience, is everything 
in keeping the very aged alive." 



That Mr. Kingsley was a man of genius, no 
one doubts, and no one could talk to him long 
without feeling it. But it would be impertinent 
as well as needless to enlarge on this topic. So I 
will confine myself to the particulars of our 
intercourse. 

He rather surprised me by his acceptance of 
the doctrine of Philosophical Necessity. He 
thought that there could be no doubt that our 
actions are determined by the preponderance of 
motives. Nevertheless, I venture to think that 
he did not do justice either to Comte or to Buckle. 
He held that the latter attached too much import- 
ance to the fact that for every twenty girls that 
are bom, there are twenty-one boys. 

He said that he was a strong Darwinian ; and, 
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Vke many physiologisis, he did not regard black 
men as by any means our equals. 

He was opposed to tbe enfrancbisement of 
women. Yet be considered tbat women, tbongb 
in political capacity inferior, are on tbe whole 
superior to men. He came to this conclusion by 
assuming that mothers possess iv Swafm the 
qualities of their children. He would not acknow-- 
ledge that these are as much the &ther*s children 
as the mother's.* 

Dean Stanley used to say, more or less in jest, 
that he might congratulate himself on the badn^sa 
of his handwriting, inasmuch as the best com- 
positors had to be told off to decipher it. Be 
this as it may, Canon Eingsley's compositions 
also afford an example that the most readable 
writings are not always the most legible. The 
following incident may illustrate this. I received 

• It is right to mention that, at an earlier period of his 
life, Kingsley was a supporter of Women's Rights. Even at 
the time of onr conversation, he would hardly have gone the 
length of Renan, who says in regard to scientific studies : 
" Les femmes, non-seulement ne sont pas faites pour de tela 
exercices, mais de tels exercices les enlevent a leur vraie 
vocation, qui est d'etre bonnes ou belles, oules deuxalafois." 
Perhaps Kingsley would have held with Mr. Hamerton that 
the female mind, though generally averse to self-culture, 
may obtain culture under masculine superintendence. Would 
he have acquiesced in Goethe's quaint assertion, that " every 
superior man is encompassed by a sort of harem of intellec- 
tual, artistic, and religious women " ? 
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from Mr. Kingsley a most kind letter inviting me 
to Eversley, and containing in the postscript the 
seemingly harmless assertion, " My station is 
Wokingham." I showed the letter to an extreme 
Tory and Evangelical lady, in the hope that the 
sight of his autograph might soften, if not convert 
her. She read patiently through the arch-heretic*8 
epistle until she came upon the fatal postscript. 
She then exclaimed, in a voice more of sorrow than 
of anger : " Ah ! how mistaken he is I" I modestly 
suggested that, in indifferent matters such as the 
name of a railway station, even a Liberal would 
generally tell the truth. " Oh ! is that it?" she 
said ; " I thought the words were ^My trust is the 
Working man.* " I have kept the postscript by me 
as a curiosity, and I am bound to say that my 
Tory friend (whom, by the way, I failed to con- 
vert) was not without excuse for her misappre- 
hension. 

This mistake suggests an incident related by an 
eminent Uving person who, in a lecture at Exeter 
Hall, spoke of "that special invention of the 
devil — a double lie in the shape of half a truth." 
He told me that the next day he found, to his 
consternation, that he was reported to have said 
"a double eye in the shape of half a tooth." 
"But," he added philosophically, "the phrase 
was printed in inverted commas ; and my readers 

2 c 
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mistook it for a quotation fraught with some 
recondite and mysterious meaning." 

Before taking my leave of these two distin- 
guished clergymen, I would fain say a word about 
their intellectual positions ; or, rather, about the 
intellectual position of the one whom I knew 
better than the other, and with whom I feel more 
in sympathy. I once heard a leading Broad 
Church divine complain that hardly 500 of his 
clerical brethren are Liberals; he, however, 
qualified this statement by adding, ** Stanley is 
what I call a Liberal ; Kingsley is not." Many 
of us may think this judgment too rigorous ; but, 
at any rate, it testifies to the general impression 
that the school of thought which Stanley repre- 
sents is wholly different from the school which 
Kingsley represents. In what does the difference 
consist? Perhaps we may answer this question 
roughly and in a few words by saying that Stanley- 
had a firmer grasp of the truths set forth in the 
following sentences of Mr. Freeman : — 

" The discovery of the Comparative method in philology, 
in mythology, — let me add, in politics and history, and the 
whole range of hnman thought, — marks a stage in the pro- 
gress of the human mind at least as great and memorable as 
the revival of Greek and Latin learning. . . . And not the 
least of its services is, that it has put the languages and the 
history of the so-called classical world into their true posi- 
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tion in the general history of the world. By making them 
no longer the objects of an exclusive idolatry, it has made 
them the objects of a worthier, becanse a more reasonable 
worship. . . . The heroes of ancient legend, the worthies of 
ancient history, lose not, but rather gain, in true dignity 
by being made the objects of a reasonable homage instead of 
an exclusive superstition." 

It is obvious that this remark applies just as 
much to the ** worthies " of Palestine as to those 
of Greece and Rome; nay, in the case of the 
former, the admonition is more needed in pro- 
portion as they have been objects of a worship 
more exclusive, if not more idolatrous. 

Many years ago I was much struck by a Uni- 
versity sermon of Arthur Stanley, in which he 
said (as nearly as I can remember) that the great 
peculiarity of Christianity, which proves Chris- 
tianity to be true and all other religions to be 
false, is, not that it has so many miracles, but 
that it has so few. Of course, this is a hard saying, 
open to very obvious logical objections. But Dean 
Stanley (as he himself frankly admitted) was not 
a logician. His interests were, in the main, per- 
sonal. If it would be too much to say that he 
loved Canterbury Cathedral chiefly because it 
reminded him of Thomas a Becket, it may safely 
be affirmed that, when he read the history of the 
third century, his heart had little room for the 
subtleties of Athanasian disputants : it was pene- 

2 c 2 
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trated with the wisdom and the zeal of Athanasins 
himself. In short, Stanley was a man of imagi- 
nation (some might say a poet manque) rather 
than a metaphysician. Such being his tempmu- 
mentt there is no paradox in maintaining that his 
views show their real import, not so much in 
himself as in his friends and followers. Yet^ 
even so &r as he himself is concerned, the pas- 
sage which I have quoted from his sermon fur- 
nishes one among many proofs that in his mind 
(to borrow the phrase of his friend Mr. Matthew 
Arnold) '* the comparative history of all miracles 
was a conception entertained and a study ad- 
mitted." * That is to say, he applied the Com- 
parative method to religious beliefis; and, thus 
applying it, he was convinced that the conven- 
tional view of the relation of Christianity to other 
beliefs requires readjustment. His friends and 
followers, while agreeing with him on this essen- 
tial point, will take their own views of the read- 
justing process, and will express them in their 
own way. Some of these, comparing other modes 

• In the admirable American Addresses, Stanley insists 
on the importance of " the belief that the revelation of the 
Infinite and the Divine is not confined to a single race or 
church, but pervades, more or less, all the religious instincts 
of mankind " ; and he exhorts American students to go as 
far as thej can '* in the comparison of the sacred volumes of 
the Old and New Testaments with the sacred volumes of 
other religions." 
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of worship with their own mode, would rather 
regard their own as facile princeps inter pares 
than liken it to the Seraph who (in lines ranked 
by Stanley as among the finest in our literature) 
is represented as 

" Faithfal found, 
Among the faithless faithfal only he, 
Among innumerable false unmoved, 
Unshaken, unseduced, unterrified." 

In other words, they think that they are not 
betraying, but exalting and establishing their 
faith, when they maintain that Christianity is in 
the rehgious " grove the very straightest plant," 
instead of being the Tree of Life in a forest of 
Upas-trees. 



In dealing serioasly with Eouan's castle in the air, or 
rather highway through it, I would suggest that the obvious 
objection to his theory is this : There is the same evidence 
(good or bad) for the opinion that Nature has had an eternal 
past as for the opinion that she will have an eternal future ; 
and therefore, the a priori reasoning which purports to prove 
that she must eventually reach a perfect state from which 
there will be no relapse, refutes itself by proving that she 
must have reached that perfect stat^ long ago. And, con- 
versely, the too palpable fact that this ideal has not been 
attained makes us fear that the conditions of existence are 
and will always be incompatible with its attainment. 

* See pp. 356, 357. 
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Benan himself, in the charming preface to his Souvenirs 
de ma Jeunesse, regards Nature as a sort of Melchisedec — 
without beginning of days as well as without end. The 
closing words of his exhortation to her are worth quoting : — 
" Vise, vise encore le but que tu manques depuis I'^temit^ ; 
t^he d*enfiler le trou imperceptible du pertuis qui m^ne k 
un autre ciel. Tu as Tinfini de Tespace et I'infini du temps 
pour ton experience. Quand on a le droit de se tromper 
impun6ment, on est toujours sClr de r^ussir." 

Will it be said (as it is constantly said) that science, even 
if it does not disprove, can never prove that Nature was with- 
out a beginning ? Personally, I avoid giving an opinion on 
this matter. But, as the question is very important and 
often misunderstood, I will submit to my scientific readers 
the plausible reply which an uncompromising evolutionist 
might make. 

Let iR be the number of seconds that have elapsed since 
the first appearance of man on the earth ; so that a; + 1 seconds 
will have elapsed since the second which immediately pre- 
ceded that appearance.* Let y be the number of seconds 
that have elapsed since the first appeai*ance of life. Let z be 
the ntiraber of seconds that may be supposed to have elapsed 
since the time which, in the opinion of an anti-evolutionist, 
witnessed the Creative ^af. 

In spite of the failure to discover semi-human skeletons, 
evolutionists are agreed that the state of the universe x-hl 
seconds asfo was the natural antecedent of the state of the 
universe x seconds ago. Indeed, so strongly does Professor 
Huxley feel on this subject that he declares that, in the ab- 
sence of distinct evidence to the contrary, he will not insult 
any sane man hy attributing to him the belief in special crea- 
tions. In what follows it will be convenient to let x, y, and z 

* Objection may be taken to this expression on account of 
the diniculty of drawing the line between our semi-human 
ami our human ancestors. But the line must be drawn 
somewhere ; and the difficulty of drawing it does not affect 
the argument. 
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stand elliptically for the state (of course, inclnding the laws) 
of the nniverse x, y, and z seconds ago. Having premised 
this, we may safelj affirm that, in spite of the failure of the 
experiments designed to prove spontaneous generation, most 
evolutionists believe that y + 1 was the natural antecedent of 
y ; that is to saj, thej hold that, if the revolution of ages 
ever brings about an exact counterpart of the moment which 
preceded the dawn of life on the earth, another dawn of life 
will immediately follow. This view, be it observed, is a 
mere corollary to the belief — ^to many minds so irresistible 
— in the uniformity of natural laws throughout all time. 
Hence an evolutionist might feel bound to conclude that 
there never was a z which was not linked by natural causa- 
tion to « + l. 

The reasoning of such an evolutionist may be rendered 
clearer by being stated conversely. If there was a super- 
natural break between a + 1 and «, why not between y + 1 
and y, and between x+l and x? The argument which 
disposes of supernatural interventions on the ground of 
absurdity is ex hypothesi inadmissible. Nay, there is a 
presumption that the Power, once so portentously active, 
would not suddenly become passive and, as it were, 
mechanical for ever. Why, then, is Professor Huxley so 
much afraid of charging sane persons with the belief in 
special creations ? 
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•"Cijiii^sjpj i. 



Two tiiiiigs I -view wiUi ever keen i 
EndtiTiiig Nature and ManVind Uiat dies. 
The qaencliless lamps tliat ni^tly ladianoe strew 
See not theor light and know not what titey do : 
Streams in nrilm idling f(nA nnnstaiigflow 
Make joyless sport, — yet change to envions woe 
Our envied mirth ; the everlasting hills, 
Like giant mummies, feign to mock om* ills ; — 
They counterfeit to see, with sightless eye. 
Our pigmy generations live and die : 
While we, though fashioned mortal in the womb. 
Cast longing gaze beyond our night of doom 
To that eternal dawn unshadowed by the tomb. 
We gaze, we strain our eyes, we seem to see 
That — barren hills are less and more than we I 



To think, Uke Man, and yet, like Nature, bide, 
This boon, to Nature and to Man denied. 
The jealous gods enjoy — they give to none beside I 

• Fraser't Magazine, January, 1880. 
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NOTE. 

It need hardly be explained, that our Epicarist*s sentiment 
is this: Eternity is vonchsafed to stars and rocks, which 
cannot enjoy it ; it is denied to man, who might have enjoyed 
it, and who is troubled with a vain longing for it : Eternity 
and the power of enjoying it, these together constitute a two- 
fold privilege which the jealous gods keep to themselves. 
We may compare this sentiment with Eccles. i. 4, and 
Job xiv. 1, 7-12 ; but it is still better illustrated by the fol- 
lowing striking Penste of Pascal : — 

" L'homme n'est qu'un roseau, lo plus faiblo de la nature, 
mais c'est un roseau pensant. II ne faut pas que Tunivers 
entier s'arme pour I'^craser. Une vapeur, une g^utte d*eau 
suffit pour le tuer. Mais, quand I'univers T^craserait, 
rhomme serait encore plus noble que ce qui le tue, parce- 
qu'il sait qu'il meurt ; et Tavantage que Tunivers a sur lui 
Tunivers n'en sait rien.*' In other words, man's superioriiy 
to nature consists in his being endowed with the knowledge 
that he perishes. Is not this endowment a S<apov dScSpov and 
this victory a Ka5/Acta vucq ? Quid^ victor^ gaudes ? haec te 
victoria perdit. 

Lines 6 and 7. As I have been taxed with obscurity, I 
am forced to act as my own commentator. The joyless 
streams, envying our mirth change it into woe, by making 
us envy their exemption from decay. 



TRANSLATIONS. 



r$9 Mfiffp yviuf6f, yufum 9 inih yaSov &rci|u* 
Kal n juidnyy ftox^i f^ofov hpSm tA rAot ; 

Naked upon the eartb I came, 
And naked sliall d^Ksend : 

Why toil and travail without aim^ 
When naked is the end ? 



l*Kr\vi\ was 6 )3fos, k6X iraCyviov* fj yAQ^ TraiCnv, 
Trjv (ntovbriv ficro^els ^ <l>ip€ rhs dbvvas. 

Life is a pastime, light and short : 
So either live thy life in sport, 
Nor be disquieted in vain : 
Or boast thy zeal and bear thy pain ! 
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'E/iov OivovTos, yoia fiixJ^rJTta Trvpl" 
OvSiv fiikei fioi* rdficb yhp koKQs ^ei. 

An Epitaph. 

Let earth, now I am gone, 

With hell be blended ;— 
Such ills I think not on. 

For mine are ended I 



Tovrd rot fjiia'ipris yannii/iiop, {<rB\i So^c^ 
'H kCOos fi lAiKpri rrjs ixeyiXris 4>ikiris. 

AUi C^njcTO) 0*6* ov h', e! Oifiis, iv (j>6iiiivoi<n 
Tov ArjOrjs iv ifiol fixj n irCris iharos. 

This stone on thee, Sabinus, I have set 

Small recompense for all thy friendship gave ; 

Forlorn I seek thee ; nor do thou forget 

Our love, if aught thou heedest in the grave : 

E'en mid the Stygian floods, shun the Lethean wave. 



Scjfjiara voXXc^ rp^(f>€ii;, fccu ddS/yiara vJAX' iveytCptiv 
'Arpoiroy cJs irtvCqv early kroifiorirrj. 

Dost rear thee many a proud abode ? 

Give many a choice collation ? 
Thou treadst the swiftest, broadest road 

That leadeth to starvation. 




fib 

WhvU i» fM iKtasn thtit rifUs 




R L. T. 



Ho^j^t^ (Urtium4\un corporis, 
Qdifi rniric afirihin in ]oca? 
pM^lliHtd^, Hf(ida9 niulula, 
Nno ut/ Mol(m dabiA jocoh. 
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Whither — thou wandering, fondling sprite, 
The body's mate and guest — 
Soon must thou fly ? 
Wan, robeless, homeless, fonnless mite ! 
Thy mirth and wonted jest 
With thee shall die. 

L. A. T. 

Little, fragile, wandering breath. 
The body's guest and friend. 
Now whither dost thou tend ? 

Pallid, rigid, naked death 
Not one more smile will lend. 

B. L. T. 
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SPRING IN AUGUST. 

Where the grey rock shadow throws, 
There the purple primrose grows ; 
Long ago her sister fair 
Blossomed in our English air : 
Spring is over in the dale, 
Where once bloomed that sister pale. 
He who will the mountain climb 
Feels again the sweet spring-time. 
Where the melting snow in rill 
Hastens down the lake to fill. 
And the rocks are blushing red 
With the tiny campion's head, — 
Not a footstep but doth press 
On some sweet new loveliness : 
Spring, too long asleep, alights 
Fresh and pure on these lone heights. 
From the hot and dusty vale. 
Where bold Summer doth prevail, 
Let us hasten here away. 
With shy Spring on hills to play ; 
Where she lingers we would fain 
Meet her year by year again. 

Bemina Hospice, 

2 D 
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TO OABRIELLE YON B. 

Who is under ihe beech-trees playing 

Now and again from green boughs swaying. 

Child GabrieUe ? 
Only an hour it was ago. 
Out of a book, in accents slow» 

You leamt to spell 
English words for your English friends, — 
One is so tall to you he bends 

His head grown white ; 
And as chestnuts 'gainst the Alpine snow 
Your tawny locks that curling flow 

Gleam warm and Inight. 

Time hurries on, there's no delaying — 
Are you grown old, or still love playing. 

Child Gabrielle? 
Your merry laughter seemed to bring 
Again my own forgotten spring ; 

My eyelids fell, 
And other voices, other sounds. 
Beyond the present narrow bounds, 

The chorus swell. 
But you, who thought me idly dozing,—* 
Your little hand in mine enclosing 

Broke through the spell. 



•^ 
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May never dream be broken through 
More rudely than by such as you, 

Child Gabrielle. 
Life is a circle, incomplete, 
Till youth and age together meet, 

And oft we tell 
Of days when in the mountains whiling 
You won our hearts with your beguiling, 

Child GabrieUe. 



THE CHILD'S SONG. 

Melt quickly, snow. 
For the flowers below 
Are waiting to peep 
From their winter sleep ; 
And the purple bell 
Shall ring out thy knell, — 
Nor needest thou grieve 
The pastures to leave. 
For thou shalt arise. 
And float in the skies, 
A cloud bright and fair. 
In the golden air : 
Then, why longer bide 
While the spring flowers chide P 

2d2 
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THE ALPINE FLOWER. 

Litiile flower, if I bear 
Thee from this Ikj mountain air^ 
Bid tiiee 'neaili our mists and gloom 
Open out thy tender bloom. 
Wilt thou strive with ns to Vlyb^ 
Foreign land thy fragrance give? 
I would &in to England bring 
Tokens of the Alpine spring. 
Ah ! can I for thee secure 
Breath of heaven so fresh and pure P 
No, I will not bear thee home ; 
Bather let me forth and roam 
To the Alps in search of thee, 
Where thou dwellest lone and free. 
On the rock-strewn windy down, 
Far away from smoke of town, 
There my steps to thee I guide. 
Through the sunny hours abide, 
And from thy sweet breath distil 
Purest joy my heart to fill. 



ALPINE HEIGHTS. 



Like mighty thinkers, there they stand 
Above the soft green pasture-land ; 
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They yield no common yearly food, 

To such lone heights ne'er climbs the wood. 

" What do these giants idlers there ? " 

I asked ; and streams the answer bear, 

Which, foaming through the summer heat, 

Eush down the rocks, and round the feet 

Of those grey mountains coolness bring, — 

The coolness of their glacier spring. 

"Oh, brown would all these pastures lie. 

If never peak had towered high 

Above the zone where corn and oil 

Can flourish and repay your toil. 

Those grand calm heights, like sages, hold 

Such treasures heaped from times of old. 

Such stores of ice and snow to yield 

Their cooling draught to thirsty field ; 

Those rugged shoulders bravely bear 

New burdens for the coming year. 

But mortals will not read aright. 

Nor know that, from each barren height, 

XJnquenched the living waters flow 

Which verdure bring to fields below.' ^ 



SIC DONEC* 

Not yet — not yet the light : 
Underground, out of sight, 

* The motto of the EgertODB. 
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like moleB we bU&dljr toiL 
On — ^though we know not where«- 
Some day the upper ear. 
The dan, and aU things £iar» 
We veaoh through the dark aoiL 



BEST AND TJNBDST--HANDEL ANB 

BEETHOVEN. 

With step exultant up the music stair 

Hear how the mighty Handel mardies on. 
Leaving this earth for happy regions where 

No storms disturb the breast, but peace is won. 
Were rest our guerdon here, this voice of praise 

Would lift us with its joyous notes aloft. 
But ah ! how far from rest the rugged ways 

Our lives must stumble o'er; nor smooth nor soft 
The path we climb. Beethoven's tangled chords 

That wail and struggle, panting to be free. 
And reach resolving sounds, this clash of swords 

In music stirs us ; " Whose the victory? '* 
We ask with ears intent, for thus our life 

Is wrestling ; — angels up and down the stair 
With equal step may tread, not theirs the strife, — 

Nor theirs the palm of victory to bear. 
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TA nAGHMATA MA0HMATA. 

No royal road to learning leads, 

They tell us in our childhood's days. 
No gentle hand may pluck the weeds 

Of ignorance, which choke the ways 
Of folly, but the sharpened tool 

Of toil and suffering must be used. 
To clear the soil and cleanse the pool. 

The grains of com must first be bruised. 
Ere they become the wholesome food 

Of man, and man himself must bear 
Stern discipline to work his good, 

Each furrow ploughed by iron shares 



THE POET AND THE BEE. 

Poet. 

The roses by my cottage door. 

Dear Bee, you visit now no more ; 

I miss the old familiar hum. 

The buzz of wings that said you'd come. 

Bee. 

I came and robbed the honey store, 
'Tis why I visit you no more ; 
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The fragrant petals aoon will fede. 
The haney in my. oomb is had: 
Bat, if I robbed, it was to keep 
Tour treasure safe ; ah, do not weep« 

• • • 

When summer^s o'er that roses die^ 
But wateh where homewards now I fly. 

Poet 

Can sweetness stay when life is fled? 

Bee. 

Like verses when the poet's dead. 



THE MAGIC BIDE. 



A little one climbed on my knee and said, 

" Play with me now awhile, 
Be a magic horse." I nodded my head. 

And answered with a smile. 

She mounted her magic steed and flew 
Over seas and countries wild, 

And all that I told was fresh and new 
To ears of a simple child. 

She saw it all with her dreamy eyes. 
The treasures and wonders rare. 

In lands where the magic courser flies 
Over castles in the air. 
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But twilight fell, the little one slept, 

And the magic ride was o'er, 
For only while childish fingers kept 

The reins could we freely soar. 

Through Poesy's playground on and on. 
Where never a boundary lies ; — 

The charm of the magic horse was gone 
When closed were the childish eyes. 



WORDSWORTH. 

Poets are stars ; — and some with eager eyes 
Watch for one star that slowly mounts the skies. 
And leads to lowly roofs where hidden lies 

The Lord of all. 

This star, our Wordsworth, shone while many lay 
With eyes fast closed, or wandered all astray ; 
This light shines on until the perfect day 

Our sight recall. 

Bright star, still beaming o*er the vales, the meres. 
And mountain-tops, thy light this world endears. 
To wise men watching ; for earth now appears 

Heaven's entrance-hall. 




ST. ICOBITZ IX JTLY- 

Tie Tale has doffed hw- ve&turw white ; 
Here in Ju!t the cockoo sings. 
And o'er the paatores flit the bright 
Brown batlerfiies on poised wings. 
On purple thistles crimson moths 
Lie dreaming of their plighted troths. 
Till dusk arouse them to their play ; 
"VVTiile bees intent on sweetness sip 
Pale nectar from the violet's lip, 
Or pierce through gentian bell their way. 
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The meadows, rich with campion pink, 
Grow blue beside the moistened brink 
Of foaming stream, and shining gold 
Is scattered with a lavish hand, 
While myriad insect eyes behold 
The lovely Alpine summer land. 
In coolest shadows of the mount, 
In kindly hollows, snowflakes rest. 
And, dying, feed from their pure fount 
The crocus white for bridal drest. 

Time hastens on ; while flowers are gay 
Let us pluck some to bear away, — 

Not the bright golden globe 

That loves in marsh to live ; 

Though rich its royal robe, 

No fragrance can it give. 
Nor cull the lover's blossom blue. 
That fades, and, dying, leaves no trace 
How fair was once its heaven-lent hue. 
It has no still abiding grace. 

Choose rather lowly thyme, 

And in a poet's book 

Let it by some sweet rhyme 

Lie, that our fancy took. 
Then will two treasures there be stored ; 
A fragrant herb from green hillside. 
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And thoughts more precious that have soared 
With wingM words, nor could abide 
Mute on this earth, like as when birds 
Sang in the woods, and our own heart 
Melted, and poured itself in words, 
Thus Nature taught the poet art. 



THOUGHTS BY THE SEA. 

Is this our ancient dwelling-place. 

This green and dancing foam-flecked sea. 
So full of ever- varying grace. 

That more and more appeals to me ? 
I stand where drives the fine salt spray, 

And watch the heaving crested waves : 
Blue skies entrance me not to-day ; 

I only hear the roaring caves ; 
Hark ! voices now in chorus swelling, 

" Shake off earth's dust, thy fellows we, 
This is the old primeval dwelling. 

This fresh and glorious bounding sea ; 
Here is no lot of toil and care, 

No curse has reached this happy realm, 
No groans or sighs from upper air 

Can grieve us or our peace o'erwhelm." 
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I stooped and listened with amaze ; — 

Rest, peace, seemed all enough for bliss ; 
Perchance in those green depths where plays 

The mermaid I had sunk ere this, — 
But, ah I what brushes by ? A soft 

And rapid touch of wing, and I, 
Bewildered, spell-bound, look aloft. 

And lo ! a seagull in the sky ; 
A bird that landward flew and took 

My troubled thoughts to homely ground ; 
That giddy height I swift forsook. 

Nor stayed to hear th' enchanting sound : 
" Better earth's toil and cares,'* I cried, 

" Which all the nobler self will train. 
Than aimless, idly, there to glide ; 

White bird, good omen, come again. 
Our fate is not to sink, but soar, — 

Brave storm-bird, wheel aloft, and raise 
Our eyes above the clouds, the more 

We weary of earth's trodden ways. 



A SEA-CHANGE. 



Whence comest thou, my soul, what mighty powers 
Urged thee to change unconscious life for hours 
Measured in turns by partial joy or pain. 
Leaving the depths where peace and silence reign ? 
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TJnkiiowiiy unknoiringy thou hart slombexed, till 
A Irinow rolling carried thee to fill 
The hollow 'mid two rooks^ and now alone» 
An indiyidual pool 'twizt walk of atcme,. 
Thou art left^ a new-bom 8el£, a living soul 
No longer hidden in th' unfathomed whole. 
Alone» ajMirt from the great heaving main. 
Thus must endure, enjoy, ^^^ thus attain 
The conscious self, throbbing with )reen demre 
Anct new-felt need; for in the dull dark mire 
Growth has begun, — the pool is brimming o'er 
With life that listens for the ocean's roar« 



How long, my soul, how long wilt here 
Left a lone pool by the slow ebbing tide ? 

Oh, for a little while 'tis well to lie 

A tiny mirror to the boundless sky ; 

For in these hours of individual birth 

We learn alike our weakness and our worth. 

The soul, developed here, will watch and yearn 

For that full life to which it must return, 

When o'er the pool the flooding spring-tides sweep. 

And once again unite it with the deep. 
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BIARRITZ SANDS. 

Behold this narrow strip of earth 
That every day receives new birth, 

Baptized by the sea. 
These yellow sands we firmly tread 
Anon shall be the ocean's bed, 

Whence we are fain to flee. 

O faithless sands, that bask and sleep 
Beneath the sun and never keep 

One impress on your shore ; 
'Tis fire ye need to fuse and mould 
Your shifting atoms, till, like gold 

To coin from rugged ore 

You change ; and in the builder's hand 
Ye are no more poor fickle sand. 

But steadfast well-hewn stone. 
Then carved, as on a grave, shall be 
The wave-marks of a bygone sea. 

And footsteps ye have known. 



GAV ON— GOOD-NIGHT. 

Have you seen her, have you seen a 
Little maiden, Katalina ? 
On the wild ground near the shore 
Where th' Atlantic breakers roar, 
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There I saw her in the gJoummg^ 
In the winter twilight roanung 
With her comradee, merry-hearted^ 
Langfaingt ohattering, till she partedi, 
OaBing to them out of eighty 
** GaT, gay on — good-nighty good-nigiit ! 

Have you sem her^ have yon aeen a 
Little Basque girl, Eatalina? 
Soft brown eyes, and tangled hair, 
Npt too ahy a mouth to spare 
Smiles and answers in a tongue 
French or Basque that sweetly nmg» 

• 
Needing oft an exptanation, — 

Were we not of different nation ? 

As one picks with glad amaze 

Primroses in wintry days, 

Thus she seemed a little flower 

Sent to brighten stormy hour. 

When her path from mine diverged, 
Where the green waves wildly surged 
On the endless yellow sands, 
There she left me, waved her hand. 
And the strange soft sound, " Gav on," 
Murmured as she wandered on. 



jj 
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Never once again IVe seen a 

Little Basque girl, Katalina ; 

But the strange soft words, " Gav on/* 

In my ears still ringing on, 

Bring again that winter night, 

Katalina, child, good-night. 



A PICTURE. 

I know a garden where the soft green lawn 
Lured me to linger in the early dawn ; 
The flowers, freshened by the drops of dew, 
Greeted my eyes with every varied hue. 
Onwards I wandered under flickering shade 
Of oak and beech, a wistful, dreaming maid. 
And now a poet's verse I called to mind. 
Or strove, in mighty thinkers' prose, to find 
Some problem solved ; for oft, to those who think, 
Old puzzles with new faces bid them shrink 
From rashly grappling with the world of thought 
Or human life, ere they have humbly sought 
The great old teachers, Plato, Paul, and Him 
Whose life was more than words, for words are dim. 
His deeds are lamps, that brighter, farther shine, 
That men may see, and seeing, hail Divine. 

2 E 
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But oft, wlien weary of «ftoh aeofc and acAool, 
I wandered down to wliere a sheltered pogl^ 
Far from trim beds and planted alleys lay; 
Here nature ruled, and 'wildered was the way* 
The fresh air off the rippling waters blew^ 
And tiionghtsin feelings merged, and cues 

withdrew. 
While the loved scene engraved itself in me, 
Whioh now, thongb years have passed, I plainly 

AAA «i— > 

I see the lilies, each a fairy bed. 
Yellow and white, with smooth green leatnes out- 
spread. 
The gleaming drake sails on with shining irabk^ 
And sunbeams linger on his glossy back ; 
I see tlie shy coot gliding near the bank, 
Where the tall rushes in their serried rank 
Feel the cool wind above, the waves below. 
And shelter tender broods with whispers low. 

Here the bright heads of purple loose-strife peer 
Out of the tangled growth around the mere. 
And the rich scent of drooping meadow-sweet. 
Like incense rises the new day to greet. 
Upon this bank I rest ; my eyes and heart 
Are filled with all the beauty, which is part 
Of Beauty higher, born of perfect Good. — 
I rose, as one who in that Presence stood. — 
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Had a new sun, with mighty power endowed, 
Shone on my soul ? My humble spirit bowed 
To Love revealed anew ; for the pure light 
Broke through the film, and I receivM sight. 
Have I not since oft striven to unwind 
Some tangled problem of this life, and find 
That love of nature leads to love of God, 
And love divine is like the magic rod 
That points to hidden treasures ? Men of old 
Followed its guiding tiU they found the gold. 



THE LEGEND OF ROSTHERNB MERE. 

One summer mom in the stillness I heard 
The sound of the mower, the song of the bird ; 
The heavy dew on the grass still glistens, 
The blackbird pipes out his note, and listens 

For the tender reply 

Of his mate who is nigh ; 
And the cuckoo hid in the wood doth mock 
The sound of our merry Black Forest clock, 
Only he chimeth the hours all wrong. 
As if time were nothing while days are long. 
Oh ! life is pleasant these mornings in June, 
While the heart with nature can keep in tune. 
Through the old lychgate onward I pass. 
And softly tread on the churchyard grass, 

2 E 2 
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Down the steep bank to the cool bright mere. 

No ripple yet on its surface clear, 

Not a breath of wind to sway the reeds 

That guard the bank with the water-weeds. 

In depths below doth the mermaid dwell : 

Her bosom is lustrous as the shell 

With pearly gleams on the sandy shore. 

Her tresses are tangled evermore, 

And ever she combs those locks so bright. 

And bathes her eyes in the pure moonlight ; 

Those dewy eyes are so wan and sad. 

For never the sunlight made them glad ; 

She fain for love and pity would sue. 

But, banished under the waters blue, 

She bideth until the fearful spell 

Is broken by merry peal of bell. 

Folk say that bell should hang in the tower. 

But down it rolled to the mermaid's bower. 

No mortal could hang that wilful bell : 

" In the silver mere I fain would dwell," 

It murmured, " where currents calmly flow ; 

I will not rock where the fierce winds blow. 

Nor mark each footstep of stern old Time, 

Nor toll a dirge, nor ring out a chime ; 

Many we call to the church within. 

But one is left out, and not for sin ; 

I will not ring in the upper air. 

Till she I love may be with me there ; 
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ONLY IlS echo. 

Only an eoho — ^Imt the note 
LingerB, and like a cliannM boat 
Orer a sea of sound doth float. 
Ah 1 come nearer, that still dearer 
I may treasure the sweet measure. 
Whence the music — ^who beganP 
Never heard by ear of man : 
Only an echo sweet and low 
Beacheth the ear of man below. 
Only an echo — shall the sound 
Somewhere l^ earnest soul be found ?- 
In a world far off, and yet so near 
That echo can reach the listening ear. 



THE BRIDGE. 

Parted, united, there they stand, 
Those massive piers, on either hand ; 
Ever the water flows between. 
Only one arch above is seen, 
Each to each gives his strength to bear 
Burdens which both together share. 
If Time shall loose the well-knit stone, 
Both will suffer, not one alone. 
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The cruel flood which rushes down 
Some day may break the keystone crown. 
Ah ! shall a stronger Builder's hand 
Those ruined piers on either strand 
Bring together, that once again 
The perfect arch may bear the strain 
Of flood beneath or crowd above. 
Built with the massive strength of love ? 



THE DOOR. 
Per angusta ad augusta.* 

See 1 one pursued by hated foes runs down 
A narrow street and seeks an outlet there. 
But tall grey houses rise up everywhere. 

And meet his gaze with unrelenting frown. 

Urged by his mighty need, he knocks and waits 
At a closed door, while nearer through the air 
The cruel shouts surge on, until despair 

Well-nigh has seized him, then^-ah, see ! the gates 

Fly open now, a brighter vision smiles 

On the poor hunted soul, and joyous sounds 

Of welcome reach us : we can tell no more ; 
We have not stepped across the magic bounds 
Of that grim threshold ; — still the street beguiles 

Us, and we linger on outside the door. 

• The motto is taken from an old doorway at Coire. 
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UKBS FOB A DIOY. 

See ilie wtute pages of tliiB imwrifc bool^ 
I bring it you to fill liherii for lihat nook 
Where Time lays up each Tolnnie; write it ekttv 
Let no dark blote defooe the oommg year. 
Let bad thoughts go, only record 'die good ; 
Judge others when in Hneit ^plsioe you have stood; 
Tet judge, oompare, for thus we daify leitfn. 
Only, take heed, you will be judged in turn. 
Whenimpulse gives you wings, look if tiie/re white^ 
Then boldly fly, yet keep this earth in sights 
Shun anger, well — but if you're always cool 
Tou lose a weapon 'gainst a knave or fooL 
The will is free, you boast it every, day. 
Where there's a will should there not be a way P 
The wiU 's a ploughshare, be it weak or strong,— 
Brace yours to cut the furrows deep and long. 
Gain friends each year — this is the only store 
We seem to lose, yet may keep evermore. 
If Death would rob, tell him he cannot thieve. 
Love's most our own when parting most we grieve. 

All happy days too swift und noiseless glide, 
Then keep some record which may yet abide 
When days are darkened and life's lamp bums low : 
'Tis by the past we learn the way to go. 
Yet what we do is less than what we are, 
As is the light of yonder shining star 
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More worth to us than his swift course through 

space ; 
What care we if we may but see his face ? 
Go, little book, and may your owner live 
As pure a life as these white leaves I give. 



SHALL LOVE BE CHANGEFUL? 

Shall love be changeful as the waning moon ? 
Shall shadows darken this — life's highest boon ? 

Change, if there be, should yet be only growth. 
Love waxing stronger, fuller, than in days — 

Those youthful days — of early plighted troth. 
So rich in burning words of love and praise. 

Deeper the love now lies, as carvM names 
Lie in the heart of oak where none may see, 

Until the woodman's axe the timber claims. 
And cleaving strokes the woodland secret free. 

A living love, that from its first green shoot. 
When summer comes sends forth the fragrant 
flowers. 
And for dark days, when joyous tones are mute. 
Still stores up autumn wealth in sheltering 
bowers. 
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There are who live 
For them no rainbc 
But wandering flak 
Like aimless atoms, 
Now flutter, as som 
Drives them along ii 
Hither and thither b 
All colour, form, fro: 
They steal away : — A 
For whom no gleamii 
Their hope is gone, a 
Shuts them from heav( 
They left the pleasan 
And, climbing, reachi 
Some frieudly hand i 
Lead them to where 
Falls on the pastures 
Smell sweeter after 1 
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And in each varied brilliant hue 
Show forth the blessing of the dew. 
Then hope shall fill their hearts again 
Who see the sunbeam paint the rain. 
And thoughts may freely upwards rise 

• 

On that bright arch that mounts the skies. 



TB DEUM LAUDANT. 

Be near us on the mountain side, 

Where naught can nourish human pride ; 

Be near us, Thou, whose law we read 

In snowy height or himible weed. 

All speak of Thee, in various tone 

Their voices hail Thee God alone. 

" Awake, awake 1 " cries the glad leap 

Of torrent roused from icy sleep. 

" I wake, I wake ! " my soul replies, 

And with fresh hope I lift my eyes. 

" Shake off thy cares," the mountain calls, 

As thundering down the snowdrift faUs. 

Then chill despair I fling away. 

For beams of love upon me play. 

" New life, new joy, in coming hours," 

Whisper to me the opening flowers. 

They teach me, this is highest praise. 

Life sweet and pui'e which law obeys. 
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Truly, O I^ord, thou art not far 

Vrom nKmntain tojp where iiougbt dotli mar 

The toksna of Thy graoioiia touch* 

The Toioe of msa ia ovemmch 

Oar een withm; a aflenttime 

We need to hear a higher ohime. 



TOGETHER. 

Gt)d'8 world is very wide. 
And two may, aide by aide. 

Up the steep moorland climbing. 
While valley bells are chiming. 
Each view a difEerent scene. 
Still holding loving bands, 
One sees the wide corn-lands 
And those that reap and glean. 
While, looking towards the sky, 
One sees the wild birds fly, . 
Driven by strange unrest 
They wheel and leave the nest, 
Then south unerring hie. 
Her sight is bounded low. 
While his doth wandering go 
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To join that wingfed band. 
His eye would fain pierce through 
The cloudy sky, to view 
That far-off unknown land. 
But oft their eyes will meet 
In love that doth complete 
Delight still new though old ; 
With hands firm-clasped they turn, 
And each from each shall learn 
New visions to behold. 
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